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INTRODUCTION. 


In  submitting  a  production  to  general  notice,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  public,  that  the  author  had  an  object  in  "view,  but 
it  must  be  an  object  which  we  can  justify  on  principles 
which  wiU  bear  to  be  investigated,  and  which,  in  their 
development,  may  be  productive  of  good.     Talents  and 
ingenuity  have  often  been  prostituted  in  literature  to 
base  and  unworthy  purposes,  as  w£ll  as  in  the  business 
and  intercourse  of  human  life.    But  an  author's  motives, 
if  they  should  be  unscrupulous  and  wrong,  are  quickly 
detected,  which  is  not  always  so  easily  done  in  the  inter- 
course and  business  of  society ;    and  few  would  venture 
to  justify  the  man  who  pandered  to  our  vicious  propensi- 
ties, or  attempted  to  corrupt  our  principles,  and  mislead 
our  understandings, — ^being  influenced  by  the  innate  love 
of  evil,  or  views  of  gain  and  worldly  advantage. 

Since  an  author,  then,  should  present  himself  before 
his  readers  with  clean  hands,  and  the  consciousness  at 
least  of  right  intentions,  it  mo-y  be  expected  of  us  that 
we  speak  of  our  object  in  the  following  production,  and 
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the  advantages  which  it  may  subserve.  To  communicate 
instruction  or  delight  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  laudable 
and  meritorious  object ;  and  a  production  which  contains 
both  these,  will  rank  in  the  highest  grade  of  excellence, 
agreeable  to  the  recognized  maxim  of  the  poet — 

<<  Omne  talit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci." 

An  historical  novel,  if  it  merely  please,  must  be  of 
value ;  but  if  it  should  throw  illustration  and  interest 
around  the  records  of  jast  time,  it  will  add  to  the  stock 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  improve  us  as  intellectual 
beings.  It  may  be  objected  to  this,  however,  that 
works  of  imagination  and  true  history  are  in  their 
nature  incompatible  with  each  other;  and  that  the  for- 
mer, by  fictions,  false  colouring,  and  misrepresentation 
of  facts,  will  obscure  and  pervert  the  latter.  But  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  no  •  fictitious  writer  will  dare 
greatly  to  violate  historic  truth ;  that  a  valuable  end  is 
gained  when  past  events  of  importance  are  strikingly 
impressed  on  the  public  mind,  which  will  stimulate 
people  to  farther  inquiries ;  and  that  it  is  often  of  greater 
consequence  that,  of  those  who  figure  in  antiquity,  the 
motives  and  fortune  thence  following  should  be  well 
understood,  than  the  particular  acts  which  in  every  case 
they  performed. 

But  there  is   some  instruction,  we  trust,  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  pages  before  us  of  a  nature  and  value 
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^aramotmt  to  mere  bSstorical  knowledge.  We  have 
the!^  touched  on  the  evidences  of  our  religion,  not, 
indeed,  in  the  formal  and  systematic  manner  in  which 
theologians  would  establish  its  truths  but  in  incidental 
remarks,  and  with  reference  to  those  features  of  its 
character  which  bear  in  themselves  the  impresses  of 
divine  worth.  There  are  many  who  will  not  profit  by 
recondite  research  and  laboured  arguments,  nor  even 
peruse  them  when  they  are  committed  to  writing,  who 
will  yet  become  wiser  and  better  by  the  contemplation 
of  truth,  which  is  presented  in  a  light  dress,  and  a  style 
which  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  afiections.  And  a 
view  of  Christianity,  in  its  early  progress,  animated  with 
the  principles  and  adorned  with  the  conduct  which  dis- 
tinguished the  sect,  even  though  it  be  unreal,  embodies 
the  elements  of  truth,  and  will  contrast  most  favourably 
with  the  licentiousness  and  crimes  of  the  heathen  world, 
which  prevail  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

It  has  been  our  object,  in  the  characters  and  actions 
brought  under  review,  not  to  lose  sight  of  a  proper 
moral.  Good  and  evil,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  merit  and  demerit  of  human 
conduct ;  but  there  is  a  general  tendency,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  to  reward  or  punish  mankind,  even  in 
this  life,  according  to  their  deserts;  and  it  has  been 
our  desire  to  bring  out  this  full  to  view,  and  exhibit 
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the  Neros  and  Hieraxes  of  our  tale,  as  suffering  at 
length  the  just  penalty  of  their  guilt,  while  the  Luciuses 
and  Cornelias,  through  a  probationary  course  of  suffering, 
at  length  attain  to  a  tranquil  and  happy  independence. 
We  have  been  more  solicitous  to  paint  mankind  as 
they  are  in  themselves,   than  to  dwell  minutely   on 
manners  and  customs  merely  Roman.     The  latter  have 
been  swept  away  by  time,  and,  except  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  and   antiquarian  research,  or  as  facilitating 
literary  pursuits,  are  not  otherwise  worth  being  recalled ; 
but  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances  will  exhibit  a 
similar   complexion.       The   readers,   however,    whose 
tastes  may  dispose  them  to  pry  into  the  social  aspect 
and  domestic  habitudes  of  ancient  Rome,  will  receive 
instruction   and   gratification   to   their   mind,   in   the 
Pompeii  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  first  of  our 
living  novelists,  perhaps  of  the  dead.     In  some  respects 
we  may  be  said  to  tread  on  his  ground,  or  rather,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  catch  a  ray  of  his  light,  and  glean 
a  few  grapes  in  that  field  of  which  he  has  obtained  the 
vintage.! 

The  Authob. 

Edinburgh,  1853. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

Nec  roe  tarn  pations  Locedsemon, 
Nee  tarn  Larisseo  percussit  campus  opimn, 

Quam  domus  AlbuDCfc  resoiiantis, 
£t  pra)cops  Anio,  et  Tiburni  Incus,  ct  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. — Horace. 

Thb  Roman  poet,  whose  words  we  have  quoted  above,  allows 
his  mind  to  fasten  on  the  striking  and  picturesque  features  of 
a  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  Borne,  which  for  grandeur  and 
beauty  he  preferred  to  the  cities  and  scenes  of  all  other  lands. 
Nor,  if  we  reflect  a  moment,  will  we  wonder  at  the  decided 
terms  in  which  he  declares  his  preference.  For,  setting  out 
of  view  altogether  a  consideration  of  the  natural  partiality 
which  one  entertains  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  which,  however 
little  favoured  by  soil  and  climate,  would  possess  many  name- 
less charms  in  his  eyes,  and  which,  therefore,  costeria  paribus^ 
or  even  approaching  near  to  an  equality,  would  be  esteemed 
by  him  as  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  country — setting 
aside,  we  say,  this  consideration  altogether ;  and,  moreover, 
the  delight  with  which  Horace,  in  the  retreat  of  his  Sabine 
farm,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  freed  from  the  noise,  dust, 
and  distraction  of  Bome,  must  have  expatiated  in  the  fields, 
and  imbibed  wisdom  from  the  writings  of  the  poets  and  phi- 
lo8ophers-*we  can  easily  conceive  how  his  mind  should  glow 
and  his  imagination  luxuriate  amidst  the  objects  of  such  a 
locality.  There  the  river  Anio,  descending  in  beautiful  cas- 
cades from  the  Sabine  mountains,  is  received  into  a  pool, 
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whence  it  proceeds  onwards  to  add  its  tributary  stream  to  the 
Tiber.  On  the  top  of  the  cliff  which  overhung  the  cataract 
arose  a  temple  to  the  nymph  Albunea,  who  was  esteemed  a 
Sibyl — one  of  those  celebrated  females  who,  at  an  early  age, 
appeared  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  were 
honoured  as  being  under  the  particular  inspiration  of  Jupiter, 
and  delivered  oracles  to  those  who  consulted  them.  In  such 
estimation,  indeed,  were  they  held  for  their  skill  in  unveiling 
futurity,  that  three  books  of  their  writing,  termed  SibyUine 
verses,  from  the  poetical  garb  in  which  they  were  arrayed, 
were  purchased  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  of  one  of  those  females, 
as  a  record  of  the  coming  fortunes  of  his  kingdom,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  Capitol  under  the  charge  of  a  particular  order  of 
priests,  who  consulted  them  in  cases  of  emergency  and  dan- 
gerous junctures,  in  order  that  the  state  might  pursue  that 
line  of  conduct  which  was  adapted  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
Heaven.  The  name  of  Sibyl  would  thus  sound  agreeably  in 
every  Boman  ear,  and  one  entitled  to  that  character  be 
esteemed  as  deserving  respect  and  veneration,  and  to  whose 
honour  shrines  should  arise. 

It  is  by  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  alfeady  mentioned,  that  we  would  now  beg  leave  to 
introduce  our  reader  to  some  characters  which  figure  in  the 
following  story.  For  the  time  when  the  narrative  opens,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero, — an 
era  which  had  witnessed  the  extinction  of  Roman  liberty — 
when  the  moral  character  and  energies  of  the  people  being 
impaired,  the  seeds  of  that  decay  were  hatched  among  them, 
which  would  soon  burst  the  fetters  that  they  had  imposed  on 
**  a  thousand  states,''  and  when  the  aspect  of  the  world  and 
the  state  of  the  human  race  were  in  the  course  of  being 
changed  and  renovated  by  the  rising  star  of  Christianity. 
The  emperor  Nero,  who  was  now  invested  with  the  imperial 
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purple,  having  succeeded  Claudius  by  means  of  the  intrigues 
and  guilty  practices  of  his  mother  Agrippina,  who  had  mar- 
ried that  emperor,  did  not  at  first  display  the  darker  features 
of  his  character,  but  gave  Eome  the  delusive  promise  of  a  new 
and  happier  age.  Such  has  always  been  the  case  with  tyrants. 
Their  enormities  display  themselves  by  degrees,  and  conti- 
nually increase  in  number  and  intensity,  till,  like  the  descend- 
ing avalanche  of  an  Alpine  mountain,  they  would  crush  what- 
ever was  opposed  to  their  wishes :  and  Nero,  in  the  first  blush 
of  his  dignities,  might  think  that  it  behoved  him  to  win  golden 
opinions  of  his  countrymen  if  possible ;  for  he  had  succeeded 
by  adoption,  to  the  prejudice  of  Britannicus,  the  natural  heir, 
and  whom  a  strong  party,  at  least,  desired  to  place  in  the 
room  of  his  father.*  In  this  state  of  things  the  Eoman  peo- 
ple, enjoying  a  temporary  relief  from  the  constant  pressure  of 
external  evils,  which,  though  deceitful  like  the  flattering  lull 
of  the  wind  before  the  bursting  of  the  tornado,  was  sufficient 
to  elevate  the  public  mind,  and  afford  free  play  to  the  un- 
wearied energy  of  hope, — began  to  cherish  feelings  and  views 
which  had  long  been  in  abeyance.  Eome  was  indeed  shorn 
of  her  glories  which  had  distmguished  the  happy  ages  of  the 
republic,  and  even  the  arbitrary  sway  of  the  more  recent 
period  of  Augustus ;  arts,  eloquence,  and  literature,  were  on 
the  wane ;  for  the  free  expression  of  opinion  had  become  dan- 
gerous, and  there  was  a  want  both  of  opportunity  and  motive 
to  aim  at  a  high  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Such  impassioned  bursts  of  oratory,  in  praise  of  freedom,  as 
animated  the  Gracchi,  and  shone  forth  in  the  speeches  of 
Cicero,  could  no  longer  be  ventured  in  the  Forum,  which,  as 
a  field  of  judicial  pleading,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  deserted, 
and  the  public  trials  which  had  constituted  its  celebrity,  trans- 
ferred to  the  senate.     Still  the  decay  of  external  prosperity 

*  Tacitus.    Ad.  1. 12,  c.  69. 
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and  intellectual  culture  among  the  Bomans  was  gradual; 
great  wealth  was  yet  found  existing  with  various  classes  and 
^particular  individuals,  and  the  consequence  of  the  moral  dete- 
rioration of  the  public  character  was  to  exert  a  quickening 
influence  on  the  pursuit  of  riches  while  fostering  their  desire. 
The  retreats  around  Tibur  were  not  the  residence  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Muses  to  the  same  extent  which  they  had  been  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  republic ;  lawyers  and  poets  no  longer  resorted 
to  them  in  equal  number,  who,  indeed,  were  constantly  be- 
coming fewer  and  fewer  in  the  great  mass  of  society;  but 
men  of  business  studiously  sought  to  recreate  themselves  there, 
that  they  might  prosecute  their  avocations  with  renewed 
health  and  vigour,  by  a  temporary  exemption  from  fatigue 
and  care.  Besides,  the  insecurity  attaching  to  property,  from 
the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  bars  opposed 
to  useful  and  honourable  exertion,  induced  many  to  renounce 
the  society  and  pleasures  of  the  mighty  Babylon  to  seek  else- 
where a  place  of  more  eligible  residence.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Falatium,  and  amid  the  excitement  of  political 
feeling,  a  check  was  laid  on  social  intercourse,  and  the  free 
expression  of  one's  sentiments  was  often  dangerous.  In  the 
delightful  rustication  of  Baiae,  or  even  at  a  less  distance  from 
Bome,  people  breathed  a  freer  air,  and  felt  a  load  removed 
from  their  breasts.  Thus  it  was  that  at  the  period  to  which 
our  narrative  refers,  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  so  far  from 
being  deserted,  was  more  frequented  than  it  had  been  in  the 
times  of  the  republic. 

From  one  of  the  villas  there,  on  the  evening  of  a  day  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer,  three  young  persons  had  sauntered 
forth  to  enjoy  tor  an  hour  or  two  the  exercise  and  amusement 
which  were  agreeable  to  their  age.  Two  of  them  were  boys 
and  the  third  a  girl.  The  former,  who  were  nearly  equal  in 
years,  might  be  approaching  to  fifteen,  while  the  girl  was  at 
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least  a  couple  of  years  younger.  Following  the  course  of  the 
river,  they  enjoyed  the  freshening  coolness  which  sacceeded  in 
the  train  of  a  sultry  day,  and  looked  around  on  the  face  of 
Nature,  which  was  delightful,  whether  their  eyes  rested  on 
the  earUi  or  turned  to  the  sky.  The  groves  of  Tibur,  studded 
with  their  light  and  elegant  villas,  partly  concealed  and  partly 
seen  among  the  trees,  with  the  mellowing  light  of  evening 
shed  over  the  whole  scene,  had  a  soothing  influence  on  the 
mind,  an  influence  which  the  flow  of  a  pellucid  stream  chafing 
with  the  obstacles  opposed  to  its  progress,  and  the  warbling 
of  numberless  birds  which  serenaded  the  expiring  day,  tended 
farther  to  increase.  To  the  west,  the  sun  sinking  to  rest 
over  the  waters  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  had  changed  his  rays  of 
bright  and  dazzling  whiteness  into  a  deep  vermilion,  and  was 
preparing  a  bed  for  himself  beneath  a  canopy  of  burnished 
gold.  Who  is  there  that  undelighted  can  gaze  on  such  sights 
and  objects,  even  at  that  tender  age,  when  the  mind  but  little 
accustomed  to  reason,  never  turns  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  pleasure  which  it  feels  ?  That  knowledge  and  reflection, 
indeed,  by  which  we  analyze  our  feelings  and  trace  them  to 
their  proper  sources,  often  diminish  the  strength  of  our  pleasur- 
able emotions,  and  prevent  their  reaching  the  heart  in  native 
freshness  and  intensity ;  so  that  wisdom  will  dissipate  many  an 
airy  paradise,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  exclaim  ! — 

Since  ignorance  is  bliss, 
*T  is  folly  to  be  wise. 

Our  three  young  friends,  at  least,  were  in  a  great  measure 
in  this  unknowing  state ;  for  though  their  education  had  not 
been  neglected,  but  conducted  with  care,  and  they  had  more 
knowledge  than  most  persons  of  their  years,  they  were  yet  at 
that  period  of  life  when  the  world  is  gay  with  the  glass  of 
novelty,  and  ima^ation  promises  the  inexperienced  mind  a 
continual  inflow  of  enjoyment,  while  the  sorrows  and  misfor- 
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tunes  which  embitter  human  existence  are  kept  almost  entirely 
out  of  view.  They  talked  and  laughed  with  light  hearts,  and 
indulged  in  that  badinage,  which,  without  wounding  the  feel- 
ings of  any  of  the  three,  gave  an  agreeable  fillip  to  the  spirits, 
and  promoted  their  merriment.  At  a  more  advanced  age, 
Cornelia  (for  so  the  female  companion  of  the  boys  was  called) 
might  not  have  considered  it  consistent  with  propriety  to  use 
the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  and  conversation  in  which  she 
then  indulged ;  but  youth,  in  its  unthinking  innocence,  makes 
little  distinction  between  the  sexes,  and  it  is  the  lapse  of  years 
which,  like  the  fruit  of  the  ''  forbidden  tree,''  generates  shame 
and  spreads  blushes  over  the  face.  As  they  tripped  lightly 
along  the  course  of  the  Anio,  Cornelia,  as  she  playfully  caught 
at  a  spray  of  one  of  the  overhanging  trees,  either  missed  a 
foot,  or  part  of  the  bank  gave  way,  and^  in  consequence,  was 
precipitated  into  the  stream.  In  whatever  manner  the  accident 
occurred,  which,  in  the  ensuing  hurry  and  alarm,  is  a  point 
which  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained,  certain  it  is  that  it 
threatened  a  result  of  the  most  serious  and  disastrous  nature. 
Though  the  Anio  there  was  but  a  few  feet  deep,  the  particular 
place  happened  to  be  one  of  the  rapids,  of  which  the  river 
has  several ;  and  Cornelia,  plunged  under  the  water  and  hur- 
ried quickly  along,  without  being  able  to  breathe,  became 
stupified  and  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  even  her  recollec- 
tion. Simply  often  do  the  modt  lamentable  accidents  occur,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Cornelia,  if  left  to  herself,  was 
foredoomed  to  perish.  She  who  had  been  full  of  hope  and  in 
the  bloom  of  health,  and  who  luxuriated  in  the  intoxicating 
enjoyment  of  existence,  was  in  a  moment  to  be  blotted  from 
the  list  of  human  beings. 

It  was  with  a  shriek  of  horror  that  the  two  youths  beheld 
the  imminent  peril  into  which,  without  the  least  warning, 
their  female  companion  had  been  precipitated,  and  some  time 
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elapsed  before  their  scattered  senses  had  sufficiently  ooUected 
to  allow  them  to  take  any  step  for  her  preservation.  But 
then,  in  their  several  modes  of  acting,  the  essential  dif- 
ference of  their  characters  was  manifested  by  indications  too 
clear  and  unequivocal  to  admit  of  being  mistaken.  Marcus, 
*who  was  evidently  the  more  strongly-formed  and  robust  of  the 
two  boys,  either  conceiving  that  the  attempt  to  rescue  Cornelia 
was  hopeless,  without  additional  assistance,  or  being  too  pusil- 
^lanimous  for  such  an  undertaking  himself,  took  to  his  heels 
in  order  to  summon  thither  the  people  of  the  villa ;  but  Lucius, 
who  was  the  other  boy,  displayed  both  presence  of  mind  and 
A  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  drowning  girl.  ^  Unde- 
terred by  the  consideration  of  any  risks  to  which  he  might 
personally  be  exposed,  he  plunged  into  the  stream  in  the 
direction  where  he  saw  her  carried  down.  But  on  looking 
forward  on  the  water  in  which  he  now  stood,  he  was  unable 
at  first  to  perceive  the  object  of  his  search,  which,  however, 
the  next  moment  revealed  to  him,  as  his  eye  caught  the  colour 
of  female  vestments  urged  forward  with  a  rapid  rotatory  mo- 
tion beneath  the  surface  of  the  river.  With  eager  impetuo- 
sity he  rushed  to  the  spot,  but  the  difficulty  of  moving  through 
the  liquid  element  caused  him  to  miscalculate  his  distance, 
and  in  the  vain  attempt  to  catch  hold  of  Cornelia,  he  stum- 
bled and  narrowly  missed  being  hurried  into  a  deep  pool, 
which,  as  he  was  no  practised  swimmer,  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  him.  But  setting  his  own  life  only  at  a  pin's  fee, 
compared  to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  nothing  could  daunt 
the  luxlour  of  his  resolution,  and  luckily  the  next  attempt  was 
more  successful,  for  having  caught  her  toga,  she  was  quickly 
in  his  arms  and  immediately  deposited  on  the  bank.  But 
Cornelia  to  appearance  was  lifeless,  and  her  preserver  gazed 
with  deep  anguish  on  that  inanimate  form  before  him,  which 
his  fears  whispered  had  become  still  and  motionless  for  ever. 
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Clasping  her  distractedly  to  his  heart,  the  water,  as  she  was 
turned  round,  flowed  plentifully  from  her  mouth,  and  his  em- 
brace diffused  a  degree  of  warmth  over  her  chilled  frame. 
At  length  a  slight  quivering  was  distinctly  perceptible  on  the 
eyelids  and  about  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  Comeliay 
heaved  a  long-drawn  sigh  which  fell  like  sweetest  music  on 
the  ears  of  Lucius.  His  heart  now  throbbed  with  rapture, 
and  the  sudden  transition  from  the  depths  of  despair  to  assured 
hope,  sent  the  blood  in  swift  circulation  through  every  vein. 
The  measure  of  his  happiness  was  complete  when  her  eyelids, 
which  were  naturally  thick,  and  therefore  might  be  called 
heavy  by  those  who  desired  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  her 
person,  but  which  opened  on  two  orbs  of  mild  but  most  winning 
lustre — the  happiness  of  the  youth,  we  say,  was  complete 
when  he  saw  those  fringed  curtains,  as  they  are  termed  by 
Shakspeare,  part  asunder  and  reveal  that  look  of  intelligence 
which  was  the  proof  of  returning  life.  He  fondly  adjusted 
the  auburn  ringlets  of  her  hair,  pressing  out  the  water,  and 
gently  wrung  the  extremities  of  her  toga.  Then  he  drew 
his  band  over  her  face,  and  while  his  lips  approached  hers, 
murmured — Cornelia !  If  he  caught  a  kiss  at  that  moment  it 
was  the  salute  of  a  brother ;  but  events  like  those  connected 
with  this  accident  will  sometimes  produce  a  powerful  influence 
<m  the  minds  of  a  couple — engender  feelings  which  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  them  before,  and,  in  a  word,  modify  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives. 

Cornelia  had  just  begun  to  rally  her  scattered  senses,  and 
attain  to  a  consciousness  of  the  past  and  of  her  present  situa- 
tion, when  Marcus,  who  had  given  the  alarm  reappeared,  along 
with  her  father  and  his  own,  and  a  number  of  servants ;  and 
they  were  all  hurrying  forward  in  a  state  of  great  trepidation. 
Their  joy  when  they  perceived  the  object  of  their  search  in 
safety,  will  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described ;  and  we 
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do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  record  their  expressions 
of  thankfulness  and  congratulation.  We  shall  only  mention 
that  when  Marcus,  with  an  awkward  and  uneasy  air,  stam- 
mered out  something  about  his  delight  at  her  escape  from  the 
danger,  Cornelia  turned  on  him  a  look  which  sent  a  chill  to 
his  very  heart.  It  was  not  of  anger  but  it  was  of  disdain  and 
contempt ;  and  the  feeling  which  influenced  her  must  have 
been  strong  within,  since  its  expression  was  so  marked  on  her 
countenance. 

The  party  now  proceeded  homeward ;  and  though  Cor- 
nelia expressed  her  willingness  to  walk,  this  proposal  was 
overruled,  and  her  father  passed  his  arms  round  her  person, 
though  her  right  arm,  which  had  encircled  the  neck  of  Lucius, 
was  still  retained  in  the  same  position.  In  this  manner  was 
she  borne  to  the  villa  which  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  to 
which  they  soon  approached  by  a  walk  formed  in  an  enclosed 
lawn,  which  was  embellished  with  numerous  evergreens  and 
flowering  shrubs  that  were  delightful  to  the  eye,  while  they 
regaled  the  olfactory  nerves  with  their  rich  perfume.  Our 
own  gardens  and  pleasure  groimds  will  attempt  in  vain  to  vie 
with  the  climate  and  soil  of  Italy,  in  which  many  plants  re- 
quiring the  nurture  of  our  green  and  hot-houses  grow  in  the 
open  air  with  all  the  strength  and  luxuriance  of  nature.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lawn  was  a  fountain,  derived  through  covered 
pipes  from  the  Anio,  which  issuing  in  jets  from  the  mouths  of 
lions  and  other  fantastic  figures  of  wild  animals,  was  received 
into  a  cistern  beneath ;  and  around  were  several  statues  of 
gods  and  heroes,  carved  with  an  elegance  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  happiest  efforts  of  Grecian  skill.  On  the 
front  of  the  villa,  which  was  a  light  and  elegant  building, 
amidst  a  profusion  of  roses  and  other  beautiful  flowers,  the 
luxuriant  vine  was  conspicuous,  which,  running  along  the 
walls  and  arching  the  windows,  hung  down  in  gay  festoons. 
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where  the  clustering  grapes  were  at  this  time  hastening  to 
maturity.  Those  Roman  country  houses,  indeed,  on  which 
wealth  and  taste  had  been  expended,  were  most  delightful 
retreats,  and  might  bear  a  comparison  with  the  fabled  gardens 
of  Armida,  or  a  scene  from  ^^  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights/' 
The  defect,  which  would  have  appeared  most  striking  to  a 
modern  eye,  related  to  the  windows,  which,  from  their  smallness 
in  consequence  of  the  very  limited  manufacture  of  glass,  could 
not  boast  the  luminousness  of  our  present  mansions. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  Cornelia,  who  required  only  a 
little  rest  and  nursing  to  recruit  her  strength  and  spirits,  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  a  maid,  and  conveyed  to  bed ;  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  betook  themselves  to  the  usual  routine 
of  their  existence. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Men  scheme  for  worldly  good  by  night  and  day, 
Wealth  to  acquire,  and  spaciouB  fields  are  bent ; 

And  what's  to  them  denied  they  would  convey 
Unto  their  children,  by  a  sure  descent. 

Ahohtmous. 

In  the  last  chapter,  we  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
accident  which  had  happened  at  the  river  Anio,  and  seen  the 
interesting  girl,  to  whom  it  had  nearly  proved  fatal,  safely 
honsed ;  and  it  is  now  time  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  villa  and  family  to  which  she  has  been  conducted. 
The  owner  of  this  mansion  was  Friscus,  father  of  Marcus, 
whose  late  conduct  reflects  so  little  credit  on  his  moral  courage 
and  feeling.  He  was  a  wealthy  Boman,  possessing  an  ex- 
tensive landed  estate ;  and  while  the  owner  of  a  house  of 
Patrician  splendour  in  the  city,  he  delighted  to  rusticate 
himself  frequently,  and  for  long  periods.  To  this  he  was  led 
by  his  habits  and  pursuits,  for  he  was  a  studious  man,  and 
courted  the  leisure  and  quiet  of  the  country  as  being  favour- 
able for  reading  and  reflection.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
writers  of  his  own  country,  and  with  much  of  the  literature  of 
Greece — an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  dwelt  with 
feelings  of  proud  recollection  on  the  stem  virtues  and  self- 
denying  patriotism  of  republican  times,  which,  from  small 
beginnings,  had  elevated  Bome  to  the  highest  pitch  of  earthly 
power.  The  fervour  of  his  imagination,  aided  by  many  strong 
^and  fond  desires,  produced  such  an  influence  on  the  judgment. 
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that  he  hoped  to  see  the  former  freedom  of  his  country  re-es- 
tahlished  by  the  good  sense  of  the  citizens  themselves,  without 
the  cauterizing  cure  of  civil  war  and  massacres,  to  which  the 
mildness  and  humanity  of  his  nature  rendered  him  invincibly 
averse..  A  less  sanguine  man,  who  kept  his  feelings  strictly 
in  subservience  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  was  not  likely  to  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  which,  indeed,  was  unauthorized  by 
a  fair  contemplation  either  of  the  aspect  of  the  times,  or  the 
character  of  the  Boman  people.  A  favourite  hobby  of  Prisons, 
who  took  no  personal  share  in  political  or  military  affairs 
farther  than  the  expression  of  his  private  opinion,  was  agri- 
culture; and  this  contributed  to  heighten  his  relish  for  a 
country  life.  He  was  now  a  widower  with  his  one  son — a  son 
to  whom  fortune  held  out  golden  prospects,  if  he  should  not 
blast  them  by  his  own  misconduct,  and  a  deficiency  in  those 
virtues  which  adorned  the  character  of  his  sire. 

Prisons,  who  was  a  deserved  favourite  in  the  Roman  circles 
to  which  he  was  known,  was  a  man  given  to  hospitality  ;  and 
while  he  resided  in  the  country,  seldom  wanted  some  guests 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintance  at  his  villa.  Valens  was  at 
this  time  on  a  visit  there.  We  have  already  alluded  to  him, 
when  we  spoke  of  the  father  of  Cornelia ;  but  she  stood  to 
him  in  this  relation  only  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  laws  of 
Borne ;  for  her  mother  having  died  in  giving  her  birth,  and 
her  father,  who  was  elder  brother  to  Valens,  some  years  after- 
wards, he  had  adopted  her  as  his  own  daughter.  Thus  she 
became  the  natural  heiress  both  of  the  property  of  her  deceased 
parents,  and  that  of  her  father  by  adoption,  and  the  two  put 
together,  marked  her  out  as  the  destined  inheretrix  of  a 
princely  fortune.  Valens  himself  had  been  married  in  early  life, 
but  finding  that  he  was  yoked  to  an  unsuitable  helpmate,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  great  panacea  which  was  in  vogue  at 
Bome  for  all  the  evils  of  the  married  state — ^we  mean  a  divorce. 
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Since  then  (and  he  was  now  considerably  advanced  in  years) 
he  had  adhered  to  the  life  of  single  blessedness,  though  the 
laxity  of  his  principles  in  regard  to  the  interconrse  between 
the  sexes,  gave  weight  to  the  tongue  of  scandal,  which 
charged  him  as  guilty  of  forming  various  illicit  connections 
with  females  of  his  own  native  city.  His  mind  was  neither 
cultivated  by  learning  nor  eunobled  by  the  aspirations  of 
an  ambition  which  could  be  accounted  honourable.  The  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  was  his  great,  and  we  might  say,  his  only 
pursuit.  Having  been  bred  a  merchant,  he  had  visited  several 
foreign  countries  in  his  youth  for  the  purpose  of  traffic,  pro- 
secuting his  aims  with  that  ardour  and  fearless  resolution 
amounting  almost  to  insanity,  which  Juvenal,  in  his  fourteenth 
Satire,  stigmatizes  as  distinguishing  the  traders  of  his  time, 
and  which,  though  followed  by  ruin  and  the  forfeiture  of  life  to 
many,  had  been  crowned  with  success  to  Valens,  and  swelled 
his  store  of  gold. 

"  Heaven  lowers,  and  frequent,  through  the  mattering  air, 
The  nimble  lightning  glares,  or  seems  to  glare  ; 
*  Weigh!  weigh!'  the  impatient  man  of  traffic  cries* 
'  These  gathering  clouds,  this  rack  that  dims  the  skies, 
Are  but  the  pageants  of  a  sultrj  day ; 
A  thunder  shower,  that  frowns  and  melts  away.' " 

Giffobd'b  Juvenal. 

He  had  long  abandoned  the  ocean  himself;  but  while  he 
relinquished  the  more  fatiguing  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
business  to  others,  he  still^continued  to  superintend  extensive 
commercial  enterprises.  Every  man  has  his  own  hobby, 
which  he  esteems  of  a  value  far  exceeding  such  hobbies  as 
engage  the  minds  and  influence  the  pursuits  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  as  Yalens.  had  voluntarily  renounced  what  he 
deemed  the  baubles  of  military  or  civil  distinctions  to  those 
who  thought  it  worth  the  while  to  pursue  them,  so  he  set  his 
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heart  on  riches,  which  he  knew  from  experience  to  be  a  source 
of  power,  and  able  to  procure  whatever  was  deemed  worldly 
good.  Animated  with  this  feeling,  he  was  comparatively  in- 
different about  the  political  state  of  his  country ;  liberty  had 
but  feeble  charms  for  him  on  its  own  account ;  and  he  was 
disposed  to  be  a  quiet  citizen  under  any  government  which 
laid  not  hands  on  his  property,  nor  interfered  with  those  avo- 
cations in  which  he  was  engaged.  Though  his  mmd  had  not 
been  much  improved  by  intellectual  culture,  he  was  shrewd 
and  intelligent  by  nature ;  and  foreign  travel  had  sharpened 
his  faculties,  and  given  him  a  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the 
world.  Too  acute  not  to  perceive  the  gulf  into  which  the 
Roman  state  was  gradually  sinking,  and  of  which  the  gener- 
ality of  his  countrymen  might  be  unconscious,  he  yet  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  whatever  shocks  should  come, 
he  stood  in  a  safer  position  than  those  who  were  in  the  actual 
vortex  of  political  affairs,  and  that  a  revolution  which  sunk 
many  others,  perchance  might  raise  him. 

The  boy,  or  lad  as  we  may  venture  to  call  him,  Lucius, 
who  is  the  hero  of  our  tale,  and  whose  conduct  and  character 
have  already  been  viewed  in  engaging  colours,  was  an  orphan 
who  could  look  forward  to  a  small  fortune  when  he  was  of 
age,  and  at  present  pursued  his  education  under  the  direction 
of  guardians. 

Besides  those  persons  now  mentioned  as  guests  at  the 
villa  of  Priscus,  there  was  also  a  married  lady  Tertulla, 
with  her  daughter  Fulvia,  a  girl  nearly  of  Cornelia's  age,  and 
who,  but  for  a  slight  indisposition,  had  accompanied  the  trio 
in  their  pleasure  ramble  which  threatened  so  tragical  a  ter- 
mination. The  husband  of  Tertulla  was  Mathe,  then  at 
Rome,  who  held  the  rank  of  military  Tribune,  and  acted  as 
principal  guardian  of  Lucius.  Of  Tertulla  herself,  we  cannot 
say  much  that  is  favourable.     She  was  tinctured,  if  not  with 
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the  vices,  at  least  with  the  follies  and  frivolities  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  who  in  the  moral  scale  were  sunk  below  zero  ;  and  it 
was  difficult  for  any  one  of  their  number  to  escape  contami- 
nation from  the  example  of  the  rest,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  idr  which  is  tainted  with  disease  cannot  safely  be  breathed 
without  danger  of  infection.  But  the  characters  of  the  actors 
whom  we  have  undertaken  to  introduce  on  the  historical  scene 
may  best  develope  themselves  in  the  progress  of  the  tale. 

The  principal  meal  among  the  Bomans  was  Coena,  supper 
and  not  dinner,  as  among  us ;  *  and  of  this  they  generally 
partook  at  a  late  hour.     During  the  energetic  and  virtuous 

*  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  narrative  has  had  occasion  to  bring 
a  Roman  entertainment  ander  onr  notice,  we  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
here  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  national  usage  at  meals,  which  may 
suffice  for  the  whole  Tale. 

It  is  an  opinion  which  we  sometimes  hear  advanced  by  intelligent  and 
learned  men,  that  female  society  at  meals,  if  not  absolutely  interdicted, 
was  not  considered  creditable ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Such  was  the  case, 
indeed,  in  Greece,  but  matters  were  otherwise  at  Rome.  No  one  can  have 
attentively  perused  Horace,  or  read  the  sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  who  will 
not  assent  to  this  truth  ;  and  we  may  well  wonder  that  so  polished  and 
ethereal  a  people  as  the  Greeks  could  have  denied  themselves  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  which  female  society  at  table  would  have  conferred. 
Yet  the  case  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Cicero,  in  his  pleading  against 
Verres,  has  mentioned  the  fact,  that  men  and  women  were  never  invited 
together ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  the  preface  to  his  little  biographical 
work,  has  done  the  same,  while  he  affords  explicit  evidence  that  his 
countrymen  pursued  a  difierent  practice.  The  passage  is  so  striking  and 
important  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted.  "  Quem  enim  Bomanorum  pudet," 
says  he,  *'  uzorem  ducere  in  convivium  ?  aut  cujus  materfamilias  non  pri- 
mum  locum  tenet  ndium,  atque  in  celebritate  versatur  ?  Quod  multo  fit 
alitor  in  Grsecia,  nam  neque  in  convivium  adhibetur  nisi  propinquorum ; 
neque  sedet  nisi  in  interiore  parte  ndium,  quie  ywemMtvirtf  appellatur : 
quo  nemo  accedit  nisi  propinqua  cognatione  conjunctus." 

Besting  on  the  authority  of  this  passage,  we  trust  that  we  shall  have 
no  farther  occasion  to  apologize  for  endeavouring  to  enliven  an  entertain- 
ment with  the  attractions  of  female  converse,  nor  be  deemed  inaccurate 
in  assigning  to  ladies  their  niche  in  the  structure  of  the  Triclinium. 
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times  of  the  republic,  at  least,  epulari  de  die,  or  to  feast  in  the 
daytime,  was  considered  as  effeminate,  and  a  just  ground  of 
reproach.  A  short  time  after  the  point  at  which  our  tale  has 
arrived,  Priscus  and  his  party  assembled  tq  this  meal,  which 
was  served  in  a  style  both  comfortable  and  elegant,  creditable 
alike  to  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  entertained.  Modem 
readers,  in  general,  would  not  follow  with  much  interest  a 
description  of  the  Triclinium,  where  the  guests  on  such  occa- 
sions reclined,  nor  of  the  dishes  most  commonly  served  up, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  proceeded.  Matters  like  these 
belong  rather  to  the  antiquarian,  than  the  biographer  or 
historian,  and  will  be  best  learned  in  books  written  expressly 
for  their  illustration.  Suffice  it  then  at  present  to  say,  that 
the  least  of  the  edible  part  of  a  Eoman  entertainment  was 
fruit,  as  a  dessert  is  with  us ;  and  that  when  it  had  now  ap- 
peared, wine  at  the  same  time  being  brought,  Priscus  first 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  and  then  pledged  his  guests  in  a 
brimming  cup.  The  conversation,  which  before  had  been 
restricted  to  casual  remarks  and  short  sentences,  flowed  more , 
freely,  and  was  sustained  with  spirit  by  the  host  himself^  his 
friend  Valens,  and  the  lady. 

"  How  I  rejoice,"  said  Priscus,  "  to  see  my  friends  thus 
around  me !  It  is  the  highest  enjoyment  of  human  inter- 
course, and  may  be  deemed  a  good  type  of  that  future  world, 
where,  as  the  poets  say,  the  virtuous  shall  eat  ambrosia  and 
quaff  nectar  in  unbounded  delight.  In  alternating  my  resi- 
dence between  the  city  and  country,  it  has  been  my  ambition 
to  emulate  the  conduct  of  such  men  as  Cicero  and  Horace; 
and,  however  inferior  to  them  in  merit  and  talents,  to  enjoy  a 
snatch  of  that  happiness  which  fell  to  their  share.  It  is  in 
the  seclusion  of  a  country  life,  my  friends,  that  the  character 
is  formed  to  what  is  great  and  excellent ;  it  is  there  that  men 
converse  with  nature  and  the  gods — ^there  that  they  can  attain 
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to  that  wisdom  which  ennobles  themselves,  while  it  delights 
and  benefits  the  hnman  race.  The  poets  of  Greece  and  of 
onr  own  conntrj  never  could  have  attained  to  eminence,  or 
even  earned  the  name  of  poets,  had  not  solitude  nursed  genius, 
and  furnished  the  pinions  on  which  their  inspiration  might 
soar.  It  was  in  his  Tibartine  and  Tuscular  villas  that  Cicero 
fanned  the  flame  of  patriotism  which  burned  bright  in  his 
breast  through  life,  and  attained  to  that  eloquence  which,  for 
variety  and  pleasing  elegance,  will  be  preferred  by  many  to 
the  resistless  thunder  of  the  celebrated  Demosthenes.  Re- 
tirement and  leisure  will  hatch  everything  that  is  great  and 
excellent,  and  send  it  forth  to  the  world,  in  its  admired  pro- 
portions, in  the  same  manner  as  a  lady,  whetting  her  attrac- 
tions by  means  of  the  toilet,  will  gain  hearts  in  public  by 
judicious  management  in  private.'' 

"  You  are  an  enthusiast,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Valens; 
^^  and  you  allow  your  imagination  often  to  outrun  the  sober 
conclusions  of  the  understanding  in  your  ardent  idolatry  of 
liberty  and  the  Muses.  The  pleasure  which  you  yourself 
receive  from  study  and  retirement  is  partly  confounded  in  the 
mind  with  an  imaginary  feeling  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
others.  I  will  readily  grant  you  that  solitude  has  often 
nursed  genitts  and  matured  great  and  noble  enterprises,  but 
it  is  a  field  where  evil  may  grow  with  equal  rankness  as  good. 
K  Virgil  and  Horace  there  collected  materials,  and  Cicero 
stored  his  mind  with  knowledge,  and  penetrated  to  the  sources 
of  true  eloquence,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  licentiousness  of 
Tiberius  luxuriated  without  restraint  in  the  retreats  of  Capreae ; 
and  that  there  his  crueUy  remorselessly  hurled  to  death,  down 
a  fearful  precipice,  the  victims  of  his  dread  or  suspicion.  In 
truth  it  is  in  the  scenes  of  active  life  that  the  condition  of  our 
race  can  most  effectually  be  ameliorated,  for  out  of  society  we 

b2 
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but  nourish  dreamy  speculatious  which  are  inapplicable  to  any 
useful  purpose." 

"  Really,"  cried  TertuUa,  "  you  surprise  me,  Valens.  I 
certainly  thought  that  your  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with 
the  world  would  have  taught  you  to  estimate  intellectual  cul- 
ture at  a  higher  rate,  and  pay  due  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  it  was  attained.  How  very  different  is  our  state  now, 
from  that  of  the  Romans  in  the  first  ages  of  their  republic  I 
How  far  do  we  excel  them  in  everything  which  is  related  to 
the  mind  I  We  have  dived  to  a  depth  in  the  intellectual  world 
of  which  they  had  no  conception.  And  to  what  else  is  this 
to  be  attributed  but  to  the  labours  of  those  studious  and  gifted 
individuals  who  have  unveiled  the  secrets  of  science,  and  suc- 
cessfully wooed  the  Muses?  Thus  they  have  become  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  ;  for  they  have  invented  many 
arts  and  improved  others,  diffusing  an  agreeable  polish  and 
elegance  over  the  face  of  society.  Though  the  writings  of 
the  learned  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, yet  their  authors  have  laid  us  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  shall  never  be  able  completely  to  discharge.  They 
have  taught  us  to  think,  and  rendered  us  emulous  to  follow 
their  steps.  Now  such  studies  as  theirs,  as  we  are  well  told  by 
Cicero,  are  the  food  of  youth  and  the  delight  of  old  age ;  they 
adorn  prosperity,  and  afford  a  refuge  and  solace  in  adversity ; 
they  delight  at  home,  and  are  no  impediment  when  we  are 
abroad;  they  pass  the  night  in  our  company,  and  attend  us  in 
our  travels,  or  when  we  retire  to  the  seclusion  of  the  country. 
Where  would  have  been  our  defence  against  care  and  ennui, 
if  Jupiter  had  not  produced  the  Muses,  and  the  poets  never 
sung  ?  Think,  my  dear  Yalens,  what  a  treasure  we  possess 
in  the  lyric  effusions  and  more  didactic  compositions  of  Horace. 
There  we  breathe  pure  inspiration  and  receive  rules  of  life 
and  maxims  of  moral  conduct,  delivered  with  a  charm  of 
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language  which  is  sure  to  give  them  effect.  How  entertain- 
ing is  Ovid  I — how  sweet  and  captivating  TibullnsI  The 
father  of  epic  poetry  himself,  Homer,  is  surpassed  in  some 
respects  by  our  own  Virgil.  If  the  latter  is  less  sublime,  he  is 
more  correct  and  elegant;  and  if  he  equals  not  the  flights  of 
his  model,  he  bears  himself  up  with  a  better  sustained  wing. 
He  is  superior  in  judgment,  and  tires  not  our  patience  with 
the  detail  of  perpetual  battles  which  are  deficient  in  interest, 
because  an  ever  fresh  variety  is  necessarily  denied  them.     I 

might  quote " 

"  Hold,  madam,"  said  Valens,  interrupting  her,  "  inflict 
not  on  us  your  quotations  in  stately  Latin,  or  more  mellifluous 
Greek.  Your  advocacy  of  literature,  and  its  effects  on  society, 
militates  against  the  object  which  you  desire  to  maintain.  It 
shews  that  the  improvement  obtained  has  been  at  the  price  of 
a  great  sacrifice,  that  we  have  to  take  into  view  a  more 
than  counterbalancing  evil.  The  good  of  which  we  partici- 
pate may  1>e  compared  to  a  hectic  flush  over  the  face,  which 
conceals  beneath  its  fallacious  bloom  the  seeds  of  consumption 
and  decay.  I  tell  you,  that  this  improvement  and  polish 
of  which  you  vaunt,  endangers  the  frame- work  of  society,  and 
threatens  to  be  the  ruin  of  our  country.  It  diverts  married 
ladies,  and  the  mothers  of  families,  from  their  natural  and 
proper  duties,  who,  when  they  should  be  instructing  their 
children,  and  managing  household  affairs  with  due  economy, 
must  be  spending  their  time,  forsooth,  in  private  study,  that 
when  they  come  forth  in  society  they  may  worry  their  friends 
with  the  affectation  of  learning  and  common-place  quotations. 
In  the  better  days  of  our  state,  the  wife  preferred  acting  to 
reasoning,  and  valued  herself  more  in  performing  aright  what 
she  owed  to  her  husband,  children,  and  neighbours,  than  in 
acquiring  a  store  of  useless  and  impracticable  knowledge. 
Dress,  luzury,  and  extravagance,  have  kept  equal  pace  with 
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what  is  called  the  march  of  improrement,  which  beget  effiemi- 
nacj  and  deteriorate  the  moral  character  of  onr  popnladoii." 
"  Me  Dins  Fideos !  m j  good  friend/'  rejoined  TertoDa, 
**  jon  may  certainly  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  plain  speakiDgy 
let  your  matter  be  harsh  and  unqualified  by  any  softening  in 
the  manner  and  expressions  employed.  Yon  should  have 
been  one  of  the  last  persons,  methinks,  to  cast  disparagement 
CD  what  you  call  luxury  and  the  other  consequences  of  refine- 
ment. Have  not  these  characteristics  of  society  ftimished  a 
rich  harvest  to  ccmimerce,  and  stuffed  your  cofiers  with  gain  ? 
To  revile  the  means  of  your  prosperity  is  not  seemly,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  viper  which  will  fix  its  lethal  sting  in  the 
bosom  that  has  cherished  it  into  life.*' 

Perceiving  that  she  was  moved,  Valens  apologised  for  his 
language,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  disre> 
spectfnl  or  personally  offensive  to  Tertnlla,  and  then  pro* 
oeeded  thus  to  support  his  argument 

^  It  is  to  be  regretted,  no  doubt,  that  we  cannot  employ 
our  energies  in  a  way  from  which  no  evil  may  result,  either 
by  collateral  effects  or  remote  ramifications.  But  though  the 
firuits  of  commerce  have  been  abased,  this  can  form  no  reason- 
able argument  for  its  discontinuance,  or  a  just  ground  of 
reproach  to  those  whom  it  engagea.  As  well  might  we  argue 
against  all  wars,  because  of  the  useless  cruelties  which  armies 
and  conquerors  will  sometimes  perpetrate,  or  assert  that  it  was 
improper  to  eat,  because  gluttons  have  been  known  to  die  of 
surfeit  When  navigation  has  opened  up  foreign  countries  to 
our  knowledge,  there  will  always  be  a  supply  of  their  natural 
productions  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  as  well  as  of  the 
manu£u;tares  which  art  and  skill  have  executed;  and  our  folly 
alone  perverts  to  improper  uses  the  blessingB  sent  ns  by  the 
gods." 

^  The  same  argument,"  said  Priscii%  *^  wiU  apply  to  the 
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parsnits  of  our  philosophers  and  litenury  men.  Their  tendency 
is  excellent,  and  they  result  in  great  and  inestimable  good. 
That  this  good  has  sometinies  become  evil,  and  this  sweetness 
been  converted  into  the  waters  of  bitterness,  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  Bnt  let  ns  not  despair.  Magna  est  Veritas,  et 
prcBvaldnt,  There  is  a  conserving  principle  in  the  hnman 
mind  which  will  assert  its  power,  when  the  temporary  influence 
of  novelty  and  appetite  shall  have  passed  away.  The  defects 
and  vices  which  the  superior  polish  and  intelligence  of  modem 
times  have  superinduced  on  the  habits  of  our  population,  will 
melt  at  length  before  the  orb  of  reason,  as  the  racking  cloud 
before  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  incubus  under  which  we  labour 
will  be  shaken  off  like  a  painful  dream,  as  soon  as  the  blood 
has  begun  to  circulate  through  the  body  politic  with  its  usual 
brisk  and  healthy  flow.  Nothing  can  persuade  me  that  in- 
tellectual  culture,  and  moral  energy  and  worth  of  character, 
are  in  the  least  degree  incompatible.  The  former,  instead  ci 
being  a  clog,  must  be  a  vigorous  ally  and  auxiliary  to  the 
latter.  I  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  Roman 
people,  who  have  hitherto  risen  superior  to  every  depressing 
influence  and  humiliation  to  which  they  were  subjected,  will 
be  themselves  again.  The  tyranny  of  an  arbitrary  king,  and 
the  misocmdnct  of  his  son,  terminated  regal  government  in 
Borne  for  ever ;  and  the  ill-r^nlated  passions  of  one  of  their 
number  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Decemviri,  which  had 
appeared  to  be  firmly  established.  <  In  these  events  we  have 
evidence  that  the  imperial  purple,  if  it  continues  to  be  worn  at 
aB,  will  soon  become  the  harmless  badge  of  the  supreme  exe- 
eator  of  the  laws,  the  senate  and  the  courts  of  justice  will  rise 
widi  more  than  their  former  authority  and  splendour,  and  who 
diall  calcolate  the  might  of  the  Boman  state  when  it  has 
recovered  its  former  energies,  and  is  able  to  direct  the  means 
of  grcatpces,  which  it  now  can  command,  to  the  proper  ob- 
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jects  ?  It  will  roll  on  like  a  flood,  in  the  coarse  by  which  it 
originally  attained  to  eminence ;  and  as  the  rivers  are  swal- 
lowed np  and  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  so  other  nations 
will  disappear  in  the  increased  magnitude  of  our  own.  The 
name  and  the  tongue  of  Borne  will  fill  the  earth,  and  the 
natives  of  every  clime  look  to  her  as  their  common 
mother/' 

''  These,''  added  Valens,  ^^  are  splendid  visions  and  delight- 
fdl  to  the  imagination.  Would  that  the  gods  may  give  them 
reality.  But  I  fear  lest,  they  prove  like  our  pleasing  dreams, 
whose  imaginary  blessings  vanish  with  the  breaking  light  of 
the  morning.  The  evil  under  which  the  Boman  people  labour 
is  not  a  slight  ailment  from  which  they  will  recover  to  resume 
their  former  vigour,  but  a  gangrene  which  will  eat  into  the 
vitals  and  destroy  the  principles  of  life.  But  whatever  be  the 
aspect  of  the  future,  it  becomes  us  not  to  neglect  the  present 
nor  overlook  our  own  interests;  and  thus,  should  adversity  befall 
us,  we  shall  have  a  refuge  within  ourselves,  or  if  our  state 
should  emerge  from  her  troubles  to  prosperity,  we  may  be  in 
a  situation  to  benefit  by  the  change." 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation  the  lady  Tertulla  and 
the  younger  part  of  the  guests  withdrew,  leaving  the  two 
friends  to  the  enjoyment  of  wine  and  talk  in  their  own  way, 
when  Yalens  proceeded  to  broach  a  plan  which  he  had  often 
meditated,  and  whose  accomplishment  he  anticipated  with 
feelings  of  delight,  but  which,  without  the  consent  of  Priscus, 
who  necessarily  must  be  a  party  in  it,  he  could  not  hope  to 
see  crowned  with  success.  This  was  no  other  than  a  mar- 
riage between  his  adopted  daughter  and  the  son  of  Priscus — 
an  alliance  which  he  deemed  likely  to  be  productive  of  great 
advantages  to  the  two  families  as  well  as  to  the  parties  them- 
selves. And  with  the  tact  and  worldly  wisdom  which  he 
possessed,  he  now  proceeded  to  set  forth  these  advantages  in 
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colonrs  which  might  interest  his  friend  and  secure  his  co- 
operation in  the  plan.  He  argned  that  it,  besides  uniting 
himself  and  Priscus  in  the  bonds  of  a  close  and  endearing 
union,  would  secure  for  the  wedded  pair  a  more  ample  fortune 
than  either  of  them  could  reasonably  look  to  from  a  marriage 
elsewhere ;  and  that  there  was  a  good  prospect  of  a  name  and 
distinction  in  the  state  for  their  children.  Not  a  particle  of 
his  own  fortune,  he  alleged,  should  be  diverted  to  any  other 
channel,  but  go  to  swell  the  amount  of  that  of  Cornelia,  who, 
a  good  and  interesting  girl  herself^  was  every  way  suited,  in 
years  and  other  respects,  to  be  a  match  for  Marcus. 

Valens  added  other  considerations  which  were  adapted  to 
have  their  weight  in  promoting  his  object  He  reminded 
his  friend  that  the  young  people  for  whose  interest  they  con- 
sulted must  wait  the  flight  of  a  few  years  before  entering  into 
the  married  state ;  and  that  in  the  meantime. he  had  interest 
to  promote  their  future  prosperity,  by  opening  a  path  to  the 
son  of  his  friend  which  would  lead  to  honour  and  distinction. 
Claudius,  the  late  emperor,  as  he  stated,  had  been  left  by  the 
father  of  Cornelia  joint  heir  with  her,  a  privilege,  however, 
of  which  he  had  not  availed  himself  to  obtain  any  pecuniary 
advantage ;  for  though  a  weak  prince  he  was  neither  cruel 
nor  rapacious  by  nature,  if  he  could  have  acted  on  the  im- 
pulses of  his  own  mind,  and  not  been  the  tool  of  worthless 
favourites;  but  the  will  which  was  executed  by  Cornelia's 
father  rendered  her  the  ward  of  royalty,  and  in  love  to  his 
adopted  daughter  he  had  strengthened  her  influence  in  that 
quarter.  Having  obtained  by  commerce  a  beautifal  Calas 
ruby  and  some  other  gems  on  which  females  set  a  value,  he 
had  presented  them  to  Agrippina,  whose  countenance  ever 
since  he  had  enjoyed,  and  who  was  all-powerful  with  her  son. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that  through  her  he  could  gain  the  ear 
of  Nero,  and  so  open  up  a  sure  avenue  to  fortune  for  young 
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Marcus,  whether  he  chose  to  launch  into  the  field  of  life  in  a 
military  or  civil  statioa 

Such  a  prospect  was  not  indifferent  to  his  father,  who  ex- 
pressed a  hearty  concurrence  in  the  views  of  Valens.  His 
liberal  principles  and  humane  temper,  however,  would  not 
permit  of  his  pledging  himself  any  farther;  for  though  he  did 
not  doubt  but  that  Marcus  would  readily  accede  to  the  pro- 
posed match,  and  might  not  apprehend  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Cornelia,  yet  he  intimated  his  disapprobation,  in  any  case, 
of  an  undue  exercise  of  the  parental  authority,  when  it  would 
regulate  the  destiny  of  children  without  regard  to  their  wishes 
and  happiness.  But  the  point  to  which  Valens  had  brought 
his  friend  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  did  not  once 
conceive  that  with  good  management,  which  he  flattered  him- 
self that  he  was  able  to  command,  he  should  find  any  difficulty 
in  bringing  his  plan  to  a  fokvourable  issue. 

The  characters  of  mankind  are  naturally  the  same  in  every 
nation  and  age  of  the  world.  We  here  contemplate  two  Ro- 
mans, at  a  period  nearly  coeval  with  the  birth  of  Christianity, 
proposing,  over  the  wine  cup,  to  dispose  of  their  children  on  a 
principle  which  has  descended  to  ourselves  and  these  modern 
times.  On  the  subject  of  marriage,  society  has  still  a  watchful 
eye  to  the  main  chance ;  and  careful  papas  and  mammas  will 
speculate  and  chaffer  on  matches  for  the  young,  with  a  view 
merely  to  worldly  loss  and  gain,  which  should  influence  them 
only  where  questions  of  property  in  lifeless  possessions  ave 
concerned. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Edacation,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every 
latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which  without  such  helps  are  never  able  to 
make  their  appearance.-^ADDisoN. 

Whatever  is  good  in  itself  is  either  naturally  scarce  or  of 
difficult  acquisition.  Thus  the  precious  metals,  with  the 
stones  and  gems  which  are  valued  and  admired,  are  thinly 
scattered  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  deposited  in 
small  quantities  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  whence  they  are  ob- 
tained by  the  slow  laborious  process  of  mining,  and  the  more 
arduous  and  dangerous  feats  of  the  diver.  In  like  manner^  the 
stores  of  knowledge  which  accumulate  in  every  cultivated 
mind,  cannot  there  be  treasured  up  without  that  patient  study 
and  research  which  the  greater  part  of  men  shrink  from  en- 
countering. The  rich  and  powerful  roll  along  the  highways 
of  life  in  ease  and  splendour,  and  reach  the  object  of  their 
wishes,  in  most  things,  with  comparatively  little  trouble  and 
inconvenience;  but,  alas!  as  their  feelings  will  sometimes 
suggest  to  them,  and  with  a  bitter  pang.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  science,  and  he  who  would  attain  to  wisdom,  and  so 
secure  for  himself  a  niche  in  the  "  Temple  of  Fame,*'  must 
toil  along  the  dusty  road — dusty  in  summer  from  the  lack  of 
moisture,  and  obnoxious  in  winter  to  the  cold  blasts  whicli 
bear  on  their  wings  the  rain  and  the  snow — and  submit  to 
all  this,  too,  in  company  of  the  veriest  vulgar,  who  will  boldly 
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advance  their  preteDsions  in  spite,  it  may  be,  of  him  and  his 
4obility.  We  may,  therefore,  if  we  would  reason  from  analogy, 
and  draw  a  moral  from  the  facts  which  we  have  here  before 
us,  conclude  on  the  superiority  of  mental  acquisitions  to  mere 
external  advantages.  Bank,  wealth,  and  power,  are  generally 
the  gift  of  Fortune, — a  goddess  so  undistinguishing  that  the 
heathen  represented  her  as  blind,  and  are  held  by  the  owners 
without  merit  from  the  possession ;  whereas,  like  the  latent 
pearl  and  gold,  the  stores  of  wisdom  can  be  gained  by  labour 
and  research  alone,  but  will  infallibly  reflect  their  lustre  on 
the  possessor.  But  a  truce  to  general  reflections ;  for  we 
would  point  our  remarks  to  bear  on  the  subject  which  is  im- 
mediately in  hand.  Addison  tells  us  that  were  it  not  for  the 
eliciting  effect  of  education,  the  virtues  and  perfections  inhe- 
rent in  noble  minds  never  could  be  able  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. This  we  readily  grant.  But  every  mind  is  not  noble  ,* 
and  the  most  careful  and  judicious  culture,  with  some  disposi- 
tions, seems  insufficient  to  produce  any  thing  good.  While 
the  fostering  hand  of  education  in  some  soils  raises  a  luxuriant 
and  useful  crop,  and  adorns  the  field  with  many  choice  and 
fragrant  flowers,  its  efforts  in  other  soils  are  cursed  with  the 
produce  of  thorns  and  nettles,  and  all  that  is  noxious  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  truth  of  such  remarks  will  be  most  apparent  if  they 
can  be  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  life ;  and  in  the 
confidence  of  obtaining  for  them  this  illustration,  we  now  turn 
to  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  Let  the  reader  then 
shift  the  scene  of  action  from  the  banks  of  the  Anio  and  the 
classic  retreats  of  Tibur,  to  the  mighty  city  of  Eome.  Let 
him  conceive  that  Priscas  along  with  his  family  establishment, 
has  abandoned  the  temporary  rustication  of  his  villa ;  and  that 
the  other  persons  mentioned,  who  were  his  guests,  have  also 
as  well  as  himself^  returned  to  the  metropolis  of  nations,  which 
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overspreading  seven  hills,  and  of  monster-growth,  deemed 
that  wealth  and  power  were  bequeathed  as  its  eternal  inheri- 
tance. Let  US,  when  his  mind  is  so  directed,  bid  him  consider 
that  to  people  who  have  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  years  and 
strength,  the  course  of  life  will  generally  flow  on  in  a  uniform 
tenor,  because,  for  the  most  part,  their  employments  are  fixed, 
and  their  place  in  the  drama  of  life  already  chosen ;  but  that 
the  young  have  the  world  before  them,  where  their  future 
fortune  must  be  shaped  by  the  desert  which  they  display,  or 
by  the  uncontrollable  power  of  necessity ;  and  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  attend  us,  as  we  watch  for  a  little  the  progress  of 
two  juvenile  characters  which  are  rising  into  prominent  im- 
portance in  our  tale. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  Lucius  was  an  orphan  under 
the  protection  of  guardians,  of  whom  Matho,  a  tribune,  was 
the  acting  one ;  and  by  him  the  boy  had  been  placed,  and 
now  resided  for  sometime  with  Orbilius,  a  Roman  teacher  of 
celebrity,  to  whom  a  numerous  body  of  pupils  resorted. 
Marcus,  the  son  of  Priscus,  pursued  his  education  at  the  same 
seminary ;  and  the  two  youths,  who  from  childhood  had  asso- 
ciated much,  not  only  at  school,  but  also  in  private  life,  had 
every  opportunity  and  external  inducement  to  unite  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherly  affection.  An  insurmountable  barrier,  however, 
to  a  close  and  intimate  friendship  arose  from  the  dissimilarity 
of  their  dispositions  which  had  nothing  of  very  kindred  and 
congenial  feeling,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  a  mutually 
repelling  influence.  While  Lucius  was  of  a  thoughtful  and 
intellectual  temperament,  bis  comrade  Marcus  was  the  slave 
of  gross  and  sensual  propensities  ;  and  while  the  former,  being 
rather  of  a  shy  and  retiring  turn,  had  no  taste  for  riotous  and 
obstreperous  mirth,  the  latter  delighted  in  all  games  and 
bodily  exercises,  and  was  ready  to  head  his  companions  in  any 
feat  of  mischief  which  held  out  the  prospect  of  being  perpe- 
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trated  with  impunity.  Far  from  being  an  ill-looking  lad, 
Marcus  possessed  that  figure  and  complexion  which  were  not 
unadapted  to  gain  favour  in  a  female  eye,  and  his  thews  and 
sinews  gave  the  promise  of  a  powerful  man  ;  but  the  Lavater 
of  ancient  times,  who  doubted  not  in  the  art  of  ascertaining 
the  mind's  construction  from  the  face,  could  have  discerned 
there  the  traces  of  many  passions  and  intellectual  defects  which 
escaped  the  common  eye.  The  comparative  progress  in  study 
of  these  two,  was  such  as  the  facts  before  us  might  warrant 
one  to  expect  Lucius  advanced  with  rapidity  and  seeming 
ease  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  which  was 
germane  to  his  own  country,  and  of  the  more  ample  store  of 
Grecian  wisdom  ;  but  with  Marcus,  learning  was  esteemed  a 
bore  ;  if  he  wanted  not  capacity  to  master  a  fair  portion  of  it, 
he  was  unable  at  least  to  bestow  the  attention  and  application 
which  were  necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  and  all  that  he  could 
prevail  on  himself  to  do,  was  to  execute  as  much  work  as 
might  avert  the  disagreeable  consequences  arising  from  the 
displeasure  of  his  father  and  Orbilius. 

Various  little  circumstances  which  were  occasionally  occui*- 
ring,  afforded  to  a  discerning  eye  and  discriminating  mind,  a 
good  development  of  the  moral  character  of  Marcus.  This,  in 
his  case,  as  will  happen  also  with  every  other  individual,  lay 
more  under  the  surface  than  his  mere  intellectual  acquire- 
ments ;  but  the  conduct,  when  narrowly  and  fairly  considered, 
was  sufficient  to  point  out  its  nature.  We  have  inquired  with 
care  into  the  facts  relative  to  his  history,  and  thus  are  able  to 
furnish  an  example  or  two  from  which  an  intelligent  public 
may  be  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  for  themselves,  without 
relying  merely  on  our  authority. 

Young  as  he  was,  the  natural  pravity  of  his  disposition 
had  led  him,  as  if  by  the  unerring  guidance  of  instinct,  to 
seek  out  associates  and  sensual  gratifications  which,  though 
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adapted  to  his  natural  temperament,  were  both  improper  and 
derogatory  to  his  rank  in  life.  A  favourite  resort  of  his  was 
a  popina  or  tavern,  in  the  famous  street  Sabarra,  where  his 
visits,  however,  were  of  a  private  or  stealthy  kind  ;  and  there 
he  mingled  with  persons  of  low  and  depraved  habits,  pamper- 
ing his  palate  with  titbits,  while  strong  potations  were  not 
neglected.  The  infatuated  youth,  at  an  early  age,  was  thus 
gradually  acquiring  the  tastes  of  the  epicure  and  the  tippler, 
and  brought  into  contract  with  that  society  whose  principles, 
which  were  apparent  from  their  conversation,  had  a  degrading 
influence,  and  left  a  loathsome  blot  wherever  they  reached. 
In  the  course  of  a  walk  one  day  after  their  hours  of  school, 
when  Marcus,  in  company  with  Lucius  and  another  class-fellow, 
had  arrived  opposite  to  the  door  of  this  Eoman  hostelrie,  where 
his  growing  vices  were  pampered,  and  the  sestertii  which  he 
received  as  pocket  money  from  an  indulgent  parent,  quickly 
expended,  he  invited  them  into  the  house,  seconding  his  invi- 
tation by  observing  that  the  landlord  was  an  honest  fellow 
and  a  friend  of  his  father,  and,  as  he  possessed  infinite  humour 
and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  news,  would  greatly  enter- 
tain them  for  a  little.  The  two  lads  allowed  themselves  to 
be  prevailed  upon,  and  in  consequence  were  introduced  to  the 
ribaldry  and  dissipation  of  the  place,  which,  however,  not  being 
to  their  mind,  they  made  but  a  very  short  stay.  Now,  it 
may,  perhaps,  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  reader, 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  is  most  unlikely,  but  which 
will  fall  out  greatly  to  our  inconvenience  and  mortification. 
Has  he  never  heard,  for  instance,  of  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence and  respectability,  calling  on  a  family  when  a  domestic 
difference  or  miff  had  thrown  them  into  a  state  very  unfit  for 
receiving  company,  and  appearances  were  presented  to  the 
visiter  which  covered  their  faces  with  a  blush  ;  or  mayhap,  he 
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may  rememb^  of  htsng  himself  detected,,  when  &  boj,  in  some 
peccadillo  wiiich,  finm  iht  t«I  of  secrecy  thst  he  had  endem* 
▼oared  to  drxw  uound  it*  he  belieTed  to  hsTe  be^i  committed 
with  entire  impmiitj,  and  whose  reTelation,  therefbre^  he  aet 
down  to  a  combination  of  events  arranged  in  time  and  place 
exactly  to  betray  him  ?  ^  As  the  deTiI  wonM  have  it,*'  cries 
die  person  peevi^y,  who  is  thns  exposed ;  though  to  do  his 
titanic  majesty  justice  (who  has  enoogh  to  answer  for,  aod 
let  not  his  accoont  he  swelled  with  nnsnbstanti^Lted  charges)^ 
we  brieve  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.  WeE,  with- 
oat  more  ado  in  respect  to  occult  caoses^  which  it  woold  be 
imposoble  iox  ua  to  trace  or  redoce  to  any  &xed  role,  it  hap- 
pened,  let  it  be  obeerred,  that  just  as  oar  trio  of  yoodis  was 
isBoing  from  the  popina,  Yalens  and  his  adopted  daughter 
came  np  in  their  rehicle,  which  the  Bomans  called  Petori- 
tom,  and  the  countenance  of  the  sagacious  and  worldly  mer- 
diant  was  fixed  on  them  with  surprise  ;  §ot  he  little  e^)ected 
that  they  should  haye  liaited  such  a  resort.  Passing  on  with- 
oat  ^ppingr  or  making  any  remark  at  the  time^  be  took  the 
first  opportunity,  howeyer,  of  speaking  to  Marcus  in  private, 
who  confidently  disclaimed  all  acquaintance  with  the  house, 
and  aiSrmed  that  he  had  merely  gone  in  for  a  little  to  gratify 
Lncins  and  his  other  companion,  who  were  known  to  the 
landlord  This  statement  was  suited  to  the  nonce,  and  passed 
off  well,  so  that  Marcus  felt  no  uneasiness  at  the  ^ffi^ir  -  |)ixt 
tmfbrtunately  for  the  credit  of  his  veracity,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, when  Yalens  entertained  a  small  party  of  joung  people, 
in  which  Lucius  and  he  were  included,  the  merchant  used  the 
privilege  of  his  age  and  experience,  being  influenced  by  the 
mo^  fneDdLj  fieelings,  to  caution  Lucius,  that  in  such  a  city 
as  Borne,  discretion  was  to  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  his 
acquaintance ;  and  that  he  should  avoid  both  the  popina  and 
the  landlord,  if  he  meant  to  please  his  own  friends  and  main* 
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tain  a  character  for  respectability.  The  surprise  of  Lncius, 
on  learning  the  grounds  of  this  reproof,  may  well  be  imagined, 
and  indignantly  disclaiming  the  blame  which  it  implied,  he 
turned  to  Marcus  with  considerable  agitation  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation, who,  covered  with  confusion,  retracted  his  former  de- 
claration, which  he  attributed  to  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  Yalens,  and  stammered  out  an  apologetic  statement,  which 
was  fax  from  being  satisfactory,  and  indeed,  contradicted  itself 
if  it  had  been  closely  sifted.  But  the  feelings  and  views  of 
Yalens  rendered  him  indisposed  to  examine,  or  cross  question  ; 
and  though  he  felt  that  Marcus  was  to  blame,  he  considered 
him  as  his  affianced  son-in-law,  whose  offences,  if  not  flagrant, 
he  should  forget  and  for^ve.  And  the  occurrence  in  question 
was,  as  he  flattered  himself^  related  to  a  youthful  indiscretion 
of  a  kind  but  slight  and  venial.  But  there  were  two  indivi- 
duals who  did  not  yiew  it  under  so  favourable  an  aspect.  The 
first,  and  also  the  person  principally  concerned,  was  Lucius, 
who  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  feeling,  that  his  intimate 
and  school-fellow  had  endeavoured  to  injure  him  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  with  whom  he  desired  to  stand  well ;  and  what 
in  his  eyes  rendered  the  act  more  heinous  was,  that  it  had 
been  done  covertly,  and  looked  like  stabbing  in  the  dark. 
The  other  individual  was  Cornelia,  who  could  not  help  feeling, 
in  a  great  measure,  similarly  to  Lucius ;  and  as  she  had  been 
uneasy  at  the  cloud  which  the  story  of  Marcus  shed  over  his 
character,  so  now  she  was  filled  with  indignation  against  the 
slanderer  of  one  who  had  preserved  her  Hfe,  and  whose  person 
and  conversation  ever  since  drew  her  by  a  strong  though  in- 
describable attraction. 

Another  occurrence  which  happened  within  a  short  inter- 
val of  time,  will  throw  £Eirther  light  on  the  character  of 
Marcus ;  and  let  not  these  examples  be  disregarded  because 
they  refer  to  small  matters,  for  they  are  useful  in  as  much  as 
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they  point  to  principles,  which  will  detennine  the  moral  state 
of  the  individual.  It  is  a  known  adage,  that  no  one  ever 
became  very  worthless  all  of  a  sudden ;  but  little  moral 
offences,  unless  timely  checked,  may  lead  to  great  crimes,  just 
as  slight  defects  in  writing,  if  indulged,  will,  according  to 
Horace,  terminate  in  serious  evils  to  an  author.  In  a  suburb 
of  Borne,  through  which  Marcus  had  frequent  occasion  to  pass 
as  it  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  father's  city  mansion, 
was  the  yard  of  a  coriarius  or  tanner,  where  he  manufactured 
the  hides  on  which  his  livelihood  depended,  and  guarded  by  a 
dog,  who  ranged  from  the  cover  of  his  couch  to  the  extent  of 
a  long  chain.  In  passing  along  a  footpath  which  led  hard  by 
this  place,  Marcus  had  frequently  been  startled  and  annoyed 
by  the  faithful  animal,  which  would  run  up  as  near  to  him  as 
it  was  able,  at  the  same  time  barking  furiously  ;  and  following 
the  suggestions  of  a  little  mind  which  hatched  ideas  of  revenge 
in  a  case  that  should  properly  have  called  forth  feelings  of 
kindness  and  respect,  he  formed  a  plan  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  the  object  of  his  dislike.  Accordingly,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  companion  whom  be  bribed  for  the  purpose,  he 
set  about  this,  and  by  means  of  a  cord  and  hook  which  was 
concealed  beneath  a  piece  of  flesh,  they  managed  to  get  the 
dog,  who  had  snatched  at  the  bait,  into  their  power,  and  fol- 
lowed out  this  cruel  expedient  by  putting  him  to  death. 
Though  the  young  miscreants  had  chosen  a  time  favourable 
for  their  design,  and  executed  it  with  a  celerity  which  prevent- 
ed their  being  seized,  they  were  unable  to  leave  the  ground 
unperceived ;  and  the  atrocious  and  mean  deed  was  justly  set 
down  entirely  to  the  account  of  Marcus.  The  poor  coriarius 
was  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  fate  of  his  dog ;  he  im- 
precated curses  on  the  head  of  its  destroyer,  and  bewailed  his 
misfortune  in  being  deprived  of  an  animal  which  had  served 
him  with  uniform  fidelity  for  many  years,  and  while  many  of 
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his  esteemed  friends  and  acquaintance  had  fallen  off,  or  tipt 
him  the  cold  shoulder,  as  we  say  in  the  fashionable  language 
of  the  world,  had  never  failed  in  affection  for  his  ()er8on,  or  a 
care  of  his  interests.*  His  sons  (for  the  old  man  had  a 
family)  partook  of  the  feelings  of  their  sire ;  but  instead  of 
seeking  that  redress  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled  by 
legal  methods,  they  listened  to  the  impulse  of  anger,  which 
prevented  the  cool  dictates  of  reason  from  being  heard,  and 
watching  for  Marcus,  they  succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  him 
when  he  next  was  passing  their  abode,  and  allowed  him  not 
to  depart  till  he  had  received  a  beating,  in  comparison  of  which 
all  the  former  corporal  chastisement  of  his  whole  life,  though 
accumulated  in  one  mass,  would  have  been  but  as  cakes  and 
ginger-bread,  or  a  mere  nothing.  The  situation  of  the  young 
scoundrel,  who  could  barely  crawl  off,  was  such  as  rendered 
concealment  impossible,  and  though  he  had  been  disposed  to 
be  mum ;  and  the  natural  partiality  of  his  father  and  friends 
represented  the  occurrence  as  an  act  of  most  daring  and  repre- 
hensible violence,  perpetrated  by  plebeian  audacity  on  the 
person  of  a  patrician's  son.  Prisons  accordingly  demanded 
from   the    Praetor    ample   punishment  of  the   delinquents ; 

*  The  fidelity  of  the  canine  species  to  man,  though  generally  celebra- 
ted and  supported  by  a  variety  of  remarkable  and  striking  instances, 
appears  not  to  be  without  exception.  We  are  led  to  conclude  from  the 
authorities  produced  by  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  great  historical  work  of 
"  The  Queens  of  England,*'  that  the  hound  of  Richard  II.  ran  to  caress 
Henry  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  it  attached  itself,  forsaking  its  master  at  the 
time  when  he  was  being  conducted  to  prison,  from  which  he  escaped  but 
to  the  grave.  And  the  same  thing  is  related  of  a  dog  belon^ng  to 
Charles  de  Blois,  which  deserted  from  him  to  John  the  Valiant,  Duke  of 
Navarre,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Auray.  Can  dogs,  then,  like  unprin- 
cipled courtiers,  shape  their  services  by  the  rule  of  their  interest,  and 
turn  with  zeal  to  worship  the  rising  sun  ?  If  so, — by  what  instinct  can 
they  look  into  future  time,  so  as  to  be  able  to  escape  from  the  falling 
house  which  might  crush  them  under  its  ruins  ? 
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but  the  case  having  been  heard  in  court,  the  condnci 
Marcus  appeared  in  so  unfiavoorable  colours,  that  they  esca 
with  a  slight  fine.  It  thus  fared  with  the  complainer  as  ¥ 
many  in  our  own  country,  who,  seeking  redress  for  allC; 
injuries  in  person  or  character,  receive  from  the  jury  < 
shilling  of  damages,  and  retire  to  the  bosom  of  private  ] 
rather  damaged  in  public  opinion,  than  bearing  off  a  victc 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  his  gnest, 
Dreaming  and  lost  on  that  prond  eminence, 
Long  while  the  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  fonnd 
Less  than  enough  (so  monstrons  was  the  brood 
Elngendered  there,  so  Titon-like)  to  lodge 
One  in  his  madness. 

B00BB8. 

The  hopes  which  parents  and  friends  entertain  of  children 
are  not  easily  blasted,  for  the  defects  and  misconduct  which 
appear  in  them  are  construed  in  a  favourable  point  of  view ; 
a  very  liberal  allowance  is  made  for  youth ;  and  it  is  concluded 
that  a  few  years  will  rub  off  the  exceptionable  points  of  their 
character,  even  as  the  friction  of  carriages  and  other  convey- 
ances will  smooth  down  the  roughness  of  the  macadamized 
high-way,  and  render  the  passage  over  it  easy  and  agreeable. 
It  were  well  for  the  interest  both  of  the  parties  who  are 
immediately  concerned,  and  of  society  in  general,  that  these 
persons  reasoned  in  a  manner  entirely  different,  seeing  that 
the  converse  of  the  supposition  is  most  likely  to  happen,  for 
in  that  case  they  might  be  induced  to  adopt  such  strong  and 
decided  measures  as  would  naturally  avert  the  impending  evils, 
if  they  could  be  averted  at  all.  When  unhallowed  passions 
and  base  propensities  are  allowed  to  grow  up  unchecked  in  the 
youthful  mind,  they  will  at  length  attain  a  maturity  of  strength 
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which  defies  cnltnre  to  eradicate  them  ;  and  thus  the  lapse  of 
time,  instead  of  improving  the  character,  will  stain  it  with 
the  inefifaceable  dyes  of  worthlessness.  But  however  ready 
mankind  may  be  to  assent  to  this  as  a  general  truth,  and  though 
they  may  apply,  and  reason  on  it  fairly  in  cases  where  they 
are  not  personally  concerned,  it  loses  its  effect  with  them 
when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  affection  or  prejudice, 
and  they  are  wilfully  blind  to  the  disgrace  and  ruin  which  yawn 
in  the  course  of  those  with  whom  they  are  most  closely  con- 
nected. We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  blossoms 
of  promise — ^promise  not  of  candour,  worth,  and  magnanimity, 
but  of  what  was  base,  mean,  and  contemptible — which  ap- 
peared in  the  conduct  of  young  Marcus,  impressed  not  his 
father  and  friends  in  the  manner  which  would  have  been 
desirable,  and  that  they  neither  changed  their  views  in  regard 
to  him,  nor  moderated  the  sanguineness  of  those  hopes  which 
they  had  formed.  One  thing,  however,  soon  became  apparent 
to  them,  namely,  that  from  his  indisposition  to  study,  and  the 
little  progress  which  he  had  made  in  knowledge,  he  should 
be  unfit  to  attain  eminence  in  civil  life  ;  but  this  was  a  fact 
to  which  they  readily  reconciled  their  minds,  for  the  study  of 
law  and  the  practice  of  an  advocate,  at  that  era,  held  out  the 
very  contrary  of  alluring  prospects,  and  neither  eloquence, 
literature,  nor  intellectual  acquirements  of  any  sort  were  likely 
to  confer  a  mite  of  that  wealth  and  fame  which  would  have 
been  their  reward  in  the  happy  days  of  the  Republic.  Thus 
it  was  that  those  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  Marcus  were 
not  likely  to  regret,  that  of  two  modes  of  life  which  they  had 
chalked  out  as  suited  to  his  rank  and  prospects,  he  should  be 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  a  military  profession ;  and  Valens, 
agreeable  to  a  promise  made  to  Friscus,  the  father,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  when  on  a  visit  at  his  Tibertine  villa, 
undertook  to  forward  the  interest  of  the  son.    For  this  purpose 
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he  embraced  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  soliciting  an 
interview  with  Agrippina,  the  Empress-mother,  which  having 
been  granted,  and  a  particular  time  fixed,  he  then  proceeded 
to  the  Palace. 

If  Yalens  had  been  a  man  who  indulged  in  the  flights  of 
imagination,  how  many  themes  of  interesting  reflection  must 
have  been  su^ested  to  his  mind  as  he  wound  his  way  up  the 
acclivity  of  the  Palatine  hilL  Advancing  from  the  west,  he 
beheld  on  his' left  hand  the  Tiber — the  yellow  Tiber  of  the 
Latin  bards — a  river  which,  though  too  small  to  enable  Rome 
herself  to  be  a  great  shipping  place,  yet,  from  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  and  the  port  of  Ostia,  afforded  her  all  the  benefits 
of  commerce,  while  exempt  from  the  dangers  to  which  she 
should  have  been  exposed,  if  situated  on  the  verge  of  the 
ocean.  And  accordingly  Cicero,  in  his  recently  discovered 
treatise  De  Republican  has  remarked  on  the  wisdom  of  her 
founder  in  choosing  such  a  situation,  whereby  her  prosperity 
became  permanent,  and  she  escaped  the  fate  of  Carthage, 
Corinth,  and  other  states  which  stood  hard  beside  the  sea. 
When  agriculture  and  commerce  can  be  combined,  and  the 
former  is  not  limited  within  very  narrow  bounds,  while  the  latter 
is,  in  its  own  nature,  unlimited,  we  know  nothing  wanting  to 
those  who  may  wield  those  resources  to  enable  them  to  scale 
the  pinnacles  of  human  greatness;  but  while  Eome  was  equally 
favoured  with  the  states  now  mentioned,  she  excelled  them, 
in  being  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  naval  force.  Cicero, 
if  he  had  lived  in  a  more  recent  age,  might  farther  have 
illustrated  the  foresight  and  sagacity  of  Bomulus  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  additional  instances  of  Genoa  and  Yenice. 

In  the  rear  of  Yalens  rose  the  Aventine,  the  hill  on  which 
Bemus,  the  ^epherd-youth,  took  his  station,  in  order  to  watch 
the  augury  which  should  determine  whether  or  no  the  pro- 
jected city  was  to  receive  his  name  and  authority,  while  his 
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brother  RomuluSy  for  a  similar  purpose,  selected  Monnt  Pala- 
tine ;  he  was  now  treading  the  very  spot  where  the  latter 
drew  a  circle  with  the  plough  to  mark  out  the  walls  of  his 
future  people — a  space  which,  though  small,  was  for  a  long 
time  too  large  for  the  inhabitants  that  could  be  collected. 
Mean  and  comfortless  were  the  abodes  of  this  poor  but 
ambitious  }img,  and  the  subjects  who  owned  his  sway.  It 
is  a  humble  admission,  which  rises  into  a  boast,  when  the 
poets  tell  us  that  from  his  reed-thatched  cot,  and  pallet  of 
straw,  Romulus  at  length  scaled  the  firmanent  of  the  sky 
and  ascended  to  the  Gods.  The  Roman  writers  were  re- 
luctant to  believe  that  the  father  of  their  nation  fell  by  the 
hands  of  assassins ;  and  the  translation  to  heaven,  which  they 
assigned  to  him,  might  at  least  be  considered  as  typical  of  the 
fortunes  of  his  people.  From  a  number  small,  and  even  con- 
temptible, when  professing  to  form  an  independent  state  of 
itself,  they  proceeded  steadily  to  increase,  and  from  a  single 
hill  they  at  length  spread  over  seven.  Occupying  at  first 
but  a  hand-breadth,  as  it  were,  of  a  large,  fertile,  and  populous 
country,  they  gradually  extended  their  population  and  influence 
over  its  surface ;  their  progress  was  like  a  mountain  torrent, 
or  the  withering  blast  of  a  whirlwind — strong,  unyielding, 
and  irresistible ;  nations,  in  number  and  resources  far  their 
superiors,  sank  before  the  might  of  their  arms ;  and  when  the 
whole  of  Italy  acknowledged  their  sway,  they  still  pursued 
the  course  which  they  had  begun,  still  rolled  on,  overleaped 
the  tremendous  ridges  of  the  Alps  and  the  barriers  of  the 
ocean,  embracing  the  different  nations  of  the  known  world,- 
both  the  powerful  and  civilized,  and  the  weaker  hordes  of 
rude  barbarians,  till  their  empire  was  bounded  in  longitudinal 
extent  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ganges,  and  in  latitude  ex- 
tended from  the  farthest  south  to  the  frozen  sea.  Imperial 
Rome  I  never  can  we  suflSciently  admire  thy  fortunes  I    Thou 
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Btandest  alone  in  the  history  of  nations.  None  other  has  yet 
arisen  like'unto  thee,  nor  shall  arise.  Never  shall  any  nation 
be  fonnd  where  the  strength  of  patriotism  and  the  desire  of 
conquest  shall  so  animate  the  public  mind  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  thy  sons,  that  people  shall  overlook  every  selfish  con- 
sideration and  view  of  personal  advantage,  in  order  that  they 
may  promote  the  national  greatness,  merging  all  other  feelings 
in  the  single  one  of  love  for  their  country.  0  Bomans  I  most 
disinterested,  as  individuals,  of  all  mankind,  who  united  in 
heart  and  hand  in  the  calls  of  patriotism,  as  if  the  tens  of 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  population 
had  formed  but  one  individual,  and  who  submitted  to  endless 
labours  and  privations  with  unwearied  patience  andunshrink. 
ing  resolution.  But  ye  are  unlike  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  being  a  people  raised  up  by  God  for  great  and  wise 
ends,  and  whom  his  Providence  guided  along  to  greatness, 
and  enabled  to  defy  the  world,  as  irresistibly  as  the  Israelites, 
at  an  earlier  period,  burst  forth  from  Egypt  and  spread  their 
victorious  banners  over  the  country  of  Palestine. 

Valens  now  trod  in  the  heart  and  seat  of  empire  of  this 
mighty  people.  He  ascended  that  hill  which  for  a  time  limited 
the  utmost  extent  which  was  claimed  by  Bome,  but  which 
now  was  covered  with  a  single  palace  and  its  appurtenances — 
nay,  was  not  sufficient  to  contain  them,  for  they  extended 
from  it  over  the  neighbouring  Esquiline  hill.  He  looked 
around  him  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the  opposite  shore  ;  he  cast  his  regards 
backward  in  the  direction  of  the  Aventine  hill,  and  forward 
where  he  beheld  other  hills  rise  in  the  distance ;  and  in  the 
diversified  face  of  nature  which  met  his  gaze,  luxuriating  in 
many  hills  and  valleys  closely  crowded  together,  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  what  a  change  the  flight  of  a  few  centuries  had 
effected,  and  that  unwearied  life  and  bustle  now  prevailed  in 
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the  former  solitary  and  rural  retreats  of  the  shepherd  and 
husbandman.  Virgil  has  told  us  that,  in  the  days  of  Evander, 
cattle  were  found  lowing  on  the  spot  which  was  afterwards 
to  become  the  Roman  Forum ;  and  at  a  later  period,  even 
when  Romulus  ruled  over  the  Palatine  hill,  flocks  and  herds 
pastured  all  around  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  valleys 
waved  with  the  crops  raised  by  the  aid  of  the  plough.  A 
small  and  scattered  population  thus  procured  the  means  of 
subsistence.  How  changed  now  the  scene  I  Wherever  Valens 
directed  his  eyes  he  beheld  immense  piles  of  building,  and  was 
sensible  that  he  drew  his  breath  in  the  midst  of  an  estimated 
population  of  four  millions  of  human  beings — a  mass  of  mor- 
tality whose  units  seemed  almost  to  defy  the  power  of  com- 
putation. And  was  this  mighty  city  at  length  to  pass  away 
as  it  had  arisen,  and  as  other  powerful  empires — Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Carthage,  and  many  others,  had  crumbled  into 
dust  ?  Or  should  it,  as  the  vain  Romans  deemed,  be  indeed 
eternal  ?  But  Valens  was  not  a  person  to  indulge  much  in 
such  reveries,  nor  give  a  loose  to  the  airy  flights  of  a  poetic 
imagination ;  he  was  a  plain  practical  man  of  the  world,  who 
lived  principally  for  the  time  being ;  troubled  not  himself 
unduly  with  the  past,  nor  in  speculating  in  regard  to  the  future. 
The  turn  of  his  mind,  however,  naturally  led  him  to  examine 
carefully  the  palace  of  Nero,  with  its  accompanying  buildings, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  contiguous  grounds  were  laid 
out  and  adorned  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  set  forth  a  short 
summary  of  his  observations,  so  as  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  wonders  exhibited  on  the  Palatine  hill  during  this  reign. 

The  rage  for  fine  buildings  had  been  a  favourite  passion 
with  Nero  from  the  very  day  on  which  he  assumed  the  im- 
perial purple,  and  he  appeared  to  think  that  as  he  surpassed 
all  sovereigns  of  the  earth  in  the  strength  and  extent  of  his 
empire,  so  he  should  also  be  distinguished  above  them  by  the 
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magnificence  of  the  mansion  which  he  occupied.  At  the 
period  to  which  our  narrative  has  reached,  his  plans  were  not 
carried  out  to  their  complete  extent ;  but  Yalens  beheld  them 
in  their  great  outlines,  and  the  future  additions  were  chiefly 
for  the  object  of  adornment.  Tacitus  asserts  that  after  the 
great  fire  in  Borne,  which  forms  a  memorable  occurrence  in 
Nero's  reign,  he  made  use  of  the  ruins  of  the  desolated  city 
to  add  to  the  splendour  and  completeness  of  his  own  palace, 
which  at  the  height  of  its  glory  might  well  be  considered  as 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  The  epithet  golden  which 
he  applied  to  it,  was  no  misnomer,  if  the  profusion  of  wealth 
which  had  been  lavished  upon  it  entitled  it  to  that  appella- 
tion. In  front  of  this  palace,  and  before  the  vestibule,  a 
colossal  statue  of  himself,  in  marble,  rose  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet ;  and  there,  too,  were  three  porticoes,  each  of  the 
extent  of  one  thousand  feet.  Various  parts  of  the  buildings 
were  adorned  with  lines  of  gold,  like  the  veneering  on  a 
mahogany  table ;  and  everywhere  could  be  seen  rows  of  gems 
and  mother  of  pearl,  which  produced  a  most  brilliant  and 
dazzling  effect.  The  different  apartments  were  furnished  with 
ceilings  of  ivory,  which  could  be  turned  round  by  machinery 
as  occasion  required,  and  which,  by  means  of  perforations 
made  for  the  purpose,  could  scatter  flowers  and  odours  on  any 
company  or  assemblage  beneath  ;  and  the  principal  supping- 
hall  was  distinguished  above  every  other,  in  respect  to  such 
revolutions,  which  were  contrived  to  imitate  the  perpetual 
motion  of  the  heavens.  Adjoining  to  the  palace  was  a  variety 
'  of  baths,  some  of  them  containing  sea- water,  and  others  the 
water  of  the  Tiber,  with  every  appliance  which  luxury  could 
suggest  for  bodily  gratification ;  and  the  whole  might  have 
formed  a  good  prototype  to  exercise  the  luxuriance  of  an 
eastern  imagination,  and  been  an  architectural  model  to  guide 
the  genie  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin.     Interspersed  among  the 
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nmT.Kwg^  of  tile  IkYiak  Emperor  were  Ltkes  to  be  mfot  whkit 
nraJHed  the  <sxient  ol  aeas :  jnd  dusn.  9acs:ee(ied  Tmepadii 
fi^tb^  and  eren.  fibmta^  or  j^aduoii  p«ikay  s&ired  wick  Tizionft 
knuia  of  dL}iiiescic  anfmitlR,  aa  if  Nooy  hi  themiiteafluremskxDi^ 
BiIIiQas  of  his  sabjecta^  hal  beea  reaolTeii  to  prepue  fcr  kim- 
9df  cQunxTT  letreaa  jnd  aolinuiea  in  disfiauice  of  na&ne  and 
insaptfakle  obscadeflL 

When  arrired  ac  the  palace^  TaLeas  win  immeifiafeeij 
iatnxioced  to  Agi^iiuk  who  received  him  with  th;at  cuazteooa 
and  oi^agin^  majim^r  which  thm  remarkable  womaii  knew  ■> 
well  to  asBome.  Daughter  as  she  waa  of  Geni&aakii%  At 
poBRflsed  an  ample  diaie  of  the  talents  of  her  sie  ;  but  alas  I 
without  his  rirtoes.  Wh^t  a  fiJIing  oiE,  whiLt  &  moral  de<- 
gradaQoo,  in  her  ease !  If  it  had  not  been  an  midsapoted 
matter  of  hiatoncal  lecord,  no  one  cunid  have  believed  that 
the  blood  of  him  who  waa  the  mizrur  of  honour — the  »^«4Tw|r 
of  the  armj  which  he  commanded — the  hope  of  his  coantzy, 
and  the  object  of  food  a&ccion  to  fbrexgn  nAtrrnina^  who  be>* 
waOed  his  nntimelj  death  as  &  calamitj  to  the  muTeraal 
world — no  oae,  surely,  who  was  cognisant  of  these  fikcts^  coold 
have  believed  that  hm  bIo«3d  should  circulate  in  the  Texna  of 
her  who  was  no  betta  than  an  unprincipled  stmmpet,  and 
the  mnrdaresB  of  her  late  husband,  that  she  might  eialt 
Nero,  her  son  bj  a  former  marriage,  to  the  imperial  throne. 
Bat  those  who  sow  the  wind  mar  expect  to  reap  the  whiii- 
wind,  and  so  it  £ured  with  Agripplna ;  ht  her  tjraieful  son, 
as  the  reward  c^  her  services  in  his  behalf  fioally  pot  her  to 
death,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  gloated  with  delight 
over  her  dead  bodj,  and  remarked,  as  he  handled  her  mem- 
bers, that  he  knew  not  his  mother  had  been  so  handsome 
This  is  the  woman  firom  whose  writings^  embracing  an 
•otobiogn^phy  of  herself  and  an  account  of  her  fiunily,  Tacitus 
•cknowledges  that  he  derived  materials  for  the  composition  of 
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his  Annals ;  and  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  how 
she  spoke  of  herself^  in  what  manner  she  contrived  to  gloss 
over  her  incontinence  and  crimes,  and  if  her  remarks  gave 
any  ground  to  believe  that  she  felt  the  twitchings  of  con- 
science, when  the  merits  of  her  father's  character  so  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  worthlessness  of  her  own. 

The  appearance  of  the  Empress-mother,  whom  Yalens 
now  saluted  with  lowly  reverence,  was  well -fitted  to  inspire 
awe.  To  a  commanding  stature,  she  united  features  which 
might  be  considered  good,  though  tkey  were  rather  strongly 
marked  and  masculine,  and  her  face  already  considerably 
sharpened  l^y  age.  On  the  whole,  she  had  a  countenance 
pleasing  enough  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  certain  expression  of 
the  eyes,  which  conveyed  the  feeling  of  something  disagree- 
able. The  decision  natural  to  her  character,  and  the  dignity 
which  she  assumed,  prevented  time  from  being  spent  in  mere 
compliments  or  general  talk ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  first 
salutations  had  passed,  she  proceeded  to  interrogate  Yalens 
on  the  object  of  his  visit,  who,  being  sensible  that  any  attempt 
to  conceal  the  truth,  by  suppresing  or  discolouring  facts,  might 
be  a  dangerous  game,  considering  the  penetration  which  he 
justly  gave  her  the  credit  of  possessing,  had  wisely  resolved 
from  the  beginning  to  deliver  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  and 
disclose  everything.  Therefore  he  replied,  "  Domina  nostra,'* 
which  we  may  translate  sovereign  lady,  "  my  regard  for 
Priscus,  an  old  and  worthy  friend,  renders  me  desirous, 
through  your  influence  with  the  Emperor,  to  procure  the  rank 
of  a  centurion  for  his  son  Marcus,  who  is  a  young  man  that 
aspires  to  a  military  life.'' 

"I  thought,  Valens,"  said  Agrippina,  "that  you  had 
come  to  solicit  from  me  some  favour  for  yourself^  or  your  fair 
adopted  daughter,  whom  you  call  my  ward.   Pray,  what  strong 
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motive  can  have  induced  you  to  become  a  suitor,  in  this  way, 
in  behalf  of  another  ?** 

*'  I  will  not  assert,  Domina  nostra,  that  my  views  can  be 
termed  altogether  disinterested.  In  fact,  1  consider  that  the 
interest  of  Priscus  and  his  son  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
my  own  and  that  of  Cornelia ;  for  Priscus  and  I,  the  parents, 
have  agreed  on  a  match  between  the  young  people  when  they 
shall  have  reached  the  proper  age.'' 

"  Bravo  1"  cried  Agrippina,  "true  to  the  estimate  which 
I  had  formed  of  your  character — a  shrewd  man  of  the  world, 
who  knows  to  look  before  as  well  as  behind.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  have  selected  a  good  husband  for  your  daughter,  and 
formed  a  profitable  connection  ;  and  with  all  my  heart  I  will 
assist  you  in  your  views." 

So  saying,  she  desired  Yalens  to  stay  where  he  was, 
and  arose  and  went  out  In  a  short  time  she  returned,  and 
said  that  she  had  mentioned  his  suit  to  tKe  Emperor,  who 
would  receive  and  hear  him  favourably ;  and  conducting  him 
to  the  door  of  her  son's  apartment,  which  she  opened  for  his 
admission,  bade  him  adieu,  and  retired.  But  what  passed 
between  Nero  and  Yalens  shall  be  narrated  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*'  Odisse  coepi,  post  qanm  anriga,  et  bistrio  extttisti. 


•  f» 


The  Emperor  was  seated  in  that  part  of  a  BomaD  edifice 
called  the  Tablinnm,  with  a  library  at  his  side,  and  before 
him  a  table  where  he  had  been  employed  writing,  while 
various  papers  and  fragments  of  composition  lay  scattered 
aronnd. 

Drawings  obtained  from  ancient  monuments  and  numis- 
mata  have  preserved  to  ns  likenesses  of  several  distingoished 
characters  of  the  Roman  state,  and  among  the  rest,  of  Nero 
and  his  mother.     It  is  diffiqnlt,  however,  from  the  profile 
view  of  a  bust,  to  obtain  a  very  accurate  notion  of  the  person 
who  is  represented ;  and  therefore  the  short  hints  of  Suetonius 
may  be  considered  as  a  better  help  to  our  imaginations,  in 
forming  an  accurate  notion  of  the  person  of  Nero,  than  any 
figures  addressed  to  the  sense  of  sight.     His  hce  appears 
to  have  been  fur  from  handsome  or  agreeable.     His  nose  was 
hooked,  and  hung  considerably  over  his  upper  lip ;  and  his 
chin,  which  was  somewhat  peaked  as  if  with  the  desire  to 
embrace  the  nasal  organ  above.     His  eyes  were  large,  heavy, 
and  unintellectual ;  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  face  was  fitted 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  one  with  whom  sensual  passions  reigned 
predominant   If  anything  was  wanting  to  confirm  a  physiogno- 
mist in  this  opinion,  it  was  found  in  the  complexion  of  the 
Emperor,  who,  though  at  this  time  he  was  only  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  of  vice  and  debauchery,  yet  obviously 
exhibited  in  his  fsuse  the  unmistakeable  traces  of  intemperance. 
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which  were  as  the  bush  formerly  employed  in  our  own  country 
to  denote  where  wine  was  sold.  Baldness  which  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  a  deformity  and  an  object  of 
reproach,  made  its  appearance  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
in  the  case  of  Nero.  The  rest  of  his  person  corresponded 
very  well  with  the  head  and  face.  He  was  in  height  of  the 
middle  size,  with  a  tendency  to  corpulence ;  and  it  has  been 
recorded  that  there  was  an  undue  proportion  of  flesh  on  the 
right  side  of  his  body,  which  required  the  support  of  bandage& 
At  an  advanced  stage  of  life  he  became  a  martyr  to  gout, 
which  had  the  effect  of  distorting  both  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  occasionally  preventing  him  from  being  able  to  endure 
shoes. 

The  first  Dionysius  and  Nero  are  similar  in  .several 
respects.  They  were  both  absolute  sovereigns,  and  both 
stained  with  many  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  though  the 
Eoman,  for  his  shameful  licentiousness  and  shocking  crimes, 
must  claim  a  vast  superiority  in  wickedness  over  the  Syra- 
cusan.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  resemblance  between 
those  two  men  was  their  ambition  of  literary  celebrity,  which 
led  them  to  bring  their  productions  before  the  public,  and 
become  candidates  for  the  honours  which  general  assent  as- 
signed as  the  reward  of  talent  and  genius.  Dionysius,  however, 
in  his  literary  tastes  and  aspirations,  lost  not  sight  of  the  real 
dignity,  and  was  content  to  send  his  productions  by  the  hands 
of  others  to  be  judged  of  at  the  Grecian  games  ;  but  Nero 
appeared  personally  as  a  candidate  for  fame  in  the  hippodrome 
and  the  theatre,  and  degraded  himself  by  condescending  to 
become  a  charioteer,  an  actor,  a  public  singer,  and  musician, 
and  submitting  to  the  dress,  the  company,  and  the  require- 
ments which  these  different  avocations  rendered  necessary. 
While  thus  totally  forgetful  of  what  was  due  to  his  rank  and 
to  propriety,  Nero  overlooked  what  was  obvious  to  every  per- 
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son  but  himself^  namely,  that  competition  with  him  was  no 
better  than  a  farce,  for  among  his  own  subjects  and  under  the 
sway  of  Borne,  however  comparatively  inferior  were  his  merits, 
they  would  be  extolled  with  the  highest  degree  of  praise,  and 
flattery  would  whisper  that  they  could  be  equalled  by  none. 
His  literary  honours,  therefore,  were  no  better  than  a  tribute 
to  his  commanding  rank ;  and  those  who  contended  with  him 
as  charioteers  would  court  defeat  as  anxiously  as  in  all  other 
cases  victory  was  their  object.  But  the  vanity  of  Nero  pre- 
vented him  from  perceiving  these  almost  self-evident  truths. 
His  different  hobbies  had  grown  into  so  many  passions^  which, 
while  they  threw  contempt  over  his  character,  rendered  his 
society  a  regular  bore,  subjecting  those  who  came  into  contact 
with  him  to  the  worry  and  annoyance  of  listening  to  his 
lucubrations  which  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  praise,  in 
contradiction  often  to  the  dictates  of  their  understanding. 

With  lowly  reverence,  Valens  having  saluted  him  with 
the  title,  Dive  Imperator  (for  the  extreme  and  abject  flattery 
of  the  Bomans  had  long  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  their 
emperors  the  first  epithet,  as  if  they  had  been  more  than 
mortal,  even  divine)  then  proceeded  to  state  what  had  brought 
him  thither,  and  the  favourable  answer  to  his  suit  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Empress-mother.  Nero  heard  him  with 
a  listless  and  unconcerned  air,  like  one  who  evidently  took 
little  interest  in  the  matter ;  and  after  a  pause  and  some  toss- 
ing about  of  his  papers,  without  making  any  reply,  he  asked 
Valens,  whom  he  had  honoured  with  a  seat  beside  himself,  if 
he  were  a  judge  of  dramatic  compositions.  With  the  tact  of 
a  man  of  business  and  the  world,  keeping  the  main  chance,  as 
they  say,  steadily  in  view,  the  merchant  had  the  good  sense 
to  answer  that  his  avocations  and  the  course  of  his  past  life 
precluded  him  from  paying  that  attention  to  literary  sub- 
jects which  would  have  been  desirable,  aud  that  any  know- 
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ledge  which  he  possessed  of  them  was  derived  chieflj  from 
the  conversation  of  Prisons,  for  whose  son  he  now  scdicited 
patronage  of  the  Emperor — ^Prisons  being  a  great  admirer  of 
the  poets  and  philosophers,  and  a  very  learned  man.  ^^  I  have 
lately  been  engaged,''  continued  Nero,  '^  in  the  compoeiticm  of 
a  piece  which  I  shall  exhibit  on  the  stage,  and  if  yoa  had 
been  a  judge  of  such  matters,  should  have  been  glad  of  yonr 
opinion.  The  ground-work  of  the  piece  is  founded  on  a  tale 
with  which  I  believe  you  and  every  one  to  be  familiar,  I 
mean  the  tradition  in  regard  to  iEolus,  and  his  children 
Macareus  and  Conace." 

^^  Yes,"  said  Yalens,  '^  please  your  Highness,  I  know  of 
^olus.  He  is  the  fellow — I  beg  pardon — iEolus  is  the 
god  who  commands  the  wind,  which  he  either  restrains  or 
lets  out  in  squalls,  as  we  merchants  know  to  our  experience, 
when  we  are  at  sea.  But  the  sailor  always  calculates  on  Cas- 
tor and  Pollox  as  his  good  friends  in  time  of  danger,  and 
whose  favour  he  is,  therefore,  careful  to  propitiate/' 

A  smile  passed  over  the  sinister  and  unmirthful  aspect  of 
Nero,  who  immediately  replied,  ^'  You  mistake,  my  good 
fellow.  The  Mollis  of  whom  I  speak  is  not  the  king  of  the 
winds,  but  an  ancient  sovereign  of  Italy,  who  reigned  over 
Etruria  at  an  early  period.  He  had  a  son  and  daughter, 
who  were  named  Macareus  and  Conace.  Not  content  to  love 
with  the  affection  which  became  their  near  relation,  these 
two  conceived  for  each  other  a  more  ardent  passion,  and  in 
consequence,  the  sister  became  pregnant  by  the  brother.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  unhappy  lady  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal her  disgrace  and  crime,  by  exposing  the  fruit  of  their 
amour ;  but  having  been  detected  by  the  cries  of  the  child, 
the  whole  affair  was  brought  to  light.  Conace  was  then 
condemned  by  her  father  to  death  ;  but  rather  desiring  that 
she  should  fall  by  her  own  hand  than  that  of  the  executioner. 
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he  sent  her  a  sword,  aocompanying  the  gift  with  a  message 
too  clear  to  have  its  import  mistaken,  and  she  with  Boman- 
like  resolution,  throwing  herself  on  the  friendly  point,  quickly 
found  an  end  of  all  her  troubles.  Now,  I  am  Conace,  that 
is  in  the  play,  you  see;  and  after  having  perpetrated  the 
crime  of  incest,  and  being  with  child  by  my  brother — a 
shocking  affair  this,  my  worthy  Yalens."  And  here  the  sage 
emperor  assumed  an  air  of  virtuous  indignation,  from  which 
no  one  could  have  imagined  that  he  had  already  cast 
lascivious  regards  on  his  own  mother,  and  aimed  at  that  con- 
clusion, without  the  tie  of  matrimony,  however,  which  im- 
mortalized (Edipus.  He  then  proceeded,  "  Well,  then,  after 
having  conceived,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  months  experienced 
the  longa  fastidia^  as  Virgil  has  it,  I  am,  you  know,  by  the 
pains  of  child-birth,  to  give  being  to  an  infant,  guiltless  of 
the  offence  of  its  parents."  "  Your  Highness  ? "  exclaimed 
Valens,  looking  rather  perplexed.  "Yes,"  rejoined  Nero, 
with  a  laugh,  "  Recollect,  Yalens,  I- am  an  actor-histrio,  as 
well  as  a  poet,  and  in  personating  the  character  of  Conace, 
I  must  be  pregnant,  and  bring  forth  in  the  same  manner  as 
she  did."  Yalens  answered  only  by  a  sardonic  grin,  master- 
ing, though  with  some  difficulty,  a  rising  feeling  of  contempt, 
which,  had  he  been  in  the  presence  of  an  ^ual,  would  have 
vented  itself  by  language,  and  in  terms  of  no  very  measured 
kind.  But  the  emperor  continued  without  interruption, 
"  Conceive  of  me  now  having  given  birth  to  a  child,  imknown 
to  my  father  and  the  whole  world,  and  that  I  have  resolved 
on  exposing  it,  a  measure,  you  see,  which  I  can  justify  on 
principle  and  expediency;  for  I  may  so  preserve  my  own 
character  and  life,  while  the  child,  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
chance  of  better  fortune  than  could  otherwise  befall,  since 
many  a  foundling  has  been  carefully  reared,  and  because 
an  impenetrable  cloud  rested  on  its  origin,  esteemed  the  off- 
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spring  of  some  god  or  other,  when  in  reality  it  had  no  claims 
to  heavenly  descent,  bat  was  dropt  by  a  shameless  stmmpet. 
I  have  just  been  employed  in  composing  the  conclusion  of 
the  piece,  and  here  is  the  soliloquy  which  I  shall  utter,  in 
ridding  myself  of  the  boy." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  a  piece  of  paper,  and  with  a 
theatrical  voice  and  air,  read  as  follows : — 

"  Unhappy  that  I  am !  to  me  is  left 
No  sheltering  haven  from  misfortunes  stroke. 
Whate'er  hetides,  I  must  at  least  he  wretched. 
Fruit  of  my  guilty  joys  {addressing  the  chUd))  for  bo  the  world 
Would  deem  of  thee,  if  hut  thy  hirth  was  known ; 
Have  I  the  heart  to  leave  thee  in  this  wild, 
To  die  of  cold,  or  hunger,  be  the  prey 
Perchance  of  ravenous  fowl,  or  savage  beast ; 
Where  many  are  the  chances  of  thy  death, 
And  scarce  a  hope  of  life  to  thee  appears  ? 
Dear  to  my  heart,  sweet  babe,  and  aearer  e*en 
'Cause  of  the  pangs  I  felt  to  give  thee  being,  <• 

Yet  it  must  be,  else  I  myself  shall  die — 
To  death  devoted  and  dire  infamy. 
And  is  the  crime  so  ^eat  to  love  another, 
And  wafted  on  affections  boundless  tide. 
Bestow  upon  the  object  of  desire 
The  greatest  favour  woman  has  to  give  ? 
But  hist !  I  heard  a  noise  from  out  the  grove ; 
Some  one  approaches — I  must  needs  be  gone. 

{Lays  dovm  the  ChUd.) 
0  earth,  receive  my  child  with  fosterinc  care ; 
And  may  the  ^ds  protect  his  helpless  head. 
And  guiding  him  to  safety,  rear  him  up 
In  happy  ignorance  from  whence  he  sprung. 

Exit. 

"  But  a  person  passing  through  the  grove,  perceives  me 
withdrawing,  and  the  wailing  of  the  child  guides  him  to  the 
spot  where  it  is  laid ;  one  thing,  like  a  clue,  serves  to  trace 
out  another,  and  the  whole  mystery  of  my  incest  is  unravelled. 
My  father,  deeming  himself  dishonoured,  gives  way  to  un- 
governable rage,  and  sends  me  a  sword,  with  the  intimation 
that  I  should  rather  die  willingly  than  await  an  ignominious 
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public  execution ;  and  I,  receiving  the  fatal  instrument  as  an 
acceptable  present,  prepare  for  the  catastrophe,  thus : — 

**  My  father  gave  me  life  and  sends  me  death 
By  means  of  thee,  thon  passive  instrument, 

[Speaking  to  the  Sword.) 
Which  hlood,  like  water  oft  in  streams  pour'st  forth. 
Though  rough  the  way,  thou'lt  guide  me  to  the  port 
Where  I  shall  rest  in  peace,  nor  dread  reproach, 
Contempt,  and  scourges  of  envenomed  tongues ; 
And  since  that  I  was  bold  to  break  those  laws 
The  world  enacted  for  the  rule  of  Ufe, 
May  I  not  shrink,  with  my  revealed  offence, 
To  take  that  daring  step  bv  which  I'll  rise 
Superior  to  the  world  and  its  injustice ! 
Tis  done.  {FaUa  on  the  Sword  and  Dies.) 

Suiting  his  action  to  the  words,  Nero,  who  had  assumed 
a  sword  to  display  to  more  advantage  his  histrionic  skill, 
here  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  with  the  weapon  sheathed 
secundum  artem  in  a  fold  of  his  toga,  instead  of  his  body ; 
and  after  lying  a  while  to  counterfeit  the  work  of  death,  he 
arose  and  asked  Yalens  how  he  had  performed  his  part 

The  sagacious  merchant,  though  he  had  not  participated 
in  the  very  sanguine  expectations  of  his  countrymen,  in 
regard  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  new  emperor,  and  fame, 
with  her  many  tongues,  had  already  circulated  reports  of  his 
rapid  downward  progress  in  depravity ;  yet  could  not  have 
believed,  without  the  evidence  of  sense,  that  one  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple  should  have  indulged  in  buffoonery 
so  very  derogatory  to  his  rank ;  and,  therefore,  was  over- 
whelmed with  surprise  and  mortification  I  But  he  suppressed 
his  feelings  so  far  as  to  reply,  "  You  are  allowed,  0  Emperor, 
to  do  everything  well  and  wisely;  and  your  acting,  I 
sincerely  believe,  corresponds  with  the  merits  of  every  part 
of  your  distinguished  conduct.  I  only  regret  that,  being 
myself  so  much  a  man  of  business,  my  attention  has  been 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  real  affairs  of  life,  not 
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veDturing  into  scenes  peculiar  to  the  imagination ;  so  that  I 
am  unable  duly  to  estimate  youi  poetic  and  histriomc  talent, 
and  hoDour  it  with  the  fit  meed  of  praise." 

'*  You  are  a  sensible  and  judicious  person,''  exclaimed 
the  emperor,  whose  vanity  could  swallow  any  dish  of  flattery, 
eyen  though  it  was  not  cooked  in  the  most  delicate  style; 
^^  and  we  do  not  expect  you  to  be  versed  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  polite  and  learned.  I  have  enjoyed  great  advantages 
for  a  highly  finished  education,  particularly  in  my  instructor 
Seneca,  who  has  been  of  vast  service  to  me,  though  he  is 
neither  equal  to  Cicero  in  oratory,  nor  to  Virgil  in  poetry, 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  occasionally  rivalled  him  in  both 
these  departments  of  literature.  Ha,  ha,  Valens  I  He  is  a 
happy  man  who  is  vain  enough  to  believe  that  the  fire  which 
he  has  caught  from  a  great  master,  may  approach  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flame  by  which  it  was  lighted.  But  in 
cultivating  the  muses,  Melpomene,  who  presides  over  -  the 
theatre,  has  been  the  grand  object  of  my  worship.  While  I 
woo  her  with  tolerable  success,  I  feel  that  I  am  unable  to  do 
proper  justice  to  my  own  sentiments  and  language,  which 
would  seem  different  indeed  in  the  mouth  of  a  new  Bosciu&** 

In  this  manner  did  Nero  run  on,  greatly  to  the  annoyance 
of  Valens,  who,  watching  his  time,  took  advantage  of  the 
first  pause  again  to  hint  at  the  suit  which  had  brought  him 
thither. 

"  A  centurion's  command,"  echoed  the  emperor.  "  Know, 
my  friend  Valens,  that  this  is  a  military  trust  which  is 
properly  conferred  on  gregarii  milites^  common,  soldiers  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  lowest  scale  of  the 
service." 

And  assuredly  such  was  the  invariable  practice,  at  a 
happier  era  of  the  Boman  state,  as  is  demonstrated  in  her 
history  and  progress ;  for  had  commissions  always  been  sold, 
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or  bestowed  by  favour,  according  to  the  practice  introduced 
under  the  emperors,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Borne,  repelling 
a  foe  like  Pyrrbus,  and  the  more  terrible  Hannibal,  could  have 
embraced  the  known  world  with  her  conquests. 

"  But,"  continued  Nero,  "  to  gratify  you  and  my  mother, 
a  point  may  be  stretched,  and  we  shall  not  forget  your  re- 
quest." 

This  was  the  issue  to  which  Valens  desired  to  bring  the 
matter;  and  trusting  for  success  rather  to  Agrippina  than 
her  son,  whose  habits  he  perceived  to  be  the  direct  antipodes 
to  business,  he  hastened  to  take  his  leave,  and  retired  mutter- 
ing by  the  way  "  curses  not  loud  but  deep,"  at  the  folly  and 
impertinence  of  the  emperor,  whom,  with  his  acting  and 
verses,  he  recommended  to  the  realm  of  Pluto,  as  the  fittest 
place  for  his  reception.  If  Valens  had  lived  in  the  Christian 
era  of  Dante,  he  might  have  substituted  in  lieu  of  this,  the 
tenth  chasm  in  the  last  amphitheatre  of  the  Inferno  of  the 
Italian. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

After  short  silence  then, 
And  sammons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 


MiLTOir. 


We  should  have  been  truly  sorry  if,  while  so  much  pains  and 
interest  were  employed  in  expediting  the  fortunes  of  MarcuSy 
the  son  of  Priscus,  his  school-fellow  and  companion  the  young 
Lucius,  who  was  possessed  of  far  more  estimable  qualities, 
had  been  entirely  overlooked.  Fortunately,  however,  such 
was  not  the  case.  His  guardians  and  the  friends  interested 
in  his  welfare  were  sensible  that  he  had  now  attained  to  an 
age,  when  it  behoved  him  soon  to  launch  out  into  the  world ; 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  his  profession  fixed,  which 
must  shape  the  course  of  his  future  life.  His  reputation  for 
good  conduct,  and  proficiency  in  those  studies  to  which  his 
attention  had  been  directed,  seemed  to  point  to  a  civil  life 
and  intellectual  employments,  as  best  adapted  to  his  situation ; 
and  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations  was  known  to  be  agree- 
able to  this  conclusion.  Matho,  accordingly,  his  principal 
guardian,  and  who  acted  with  almost  uncontrolled  power, 
resolved  to  gratify  him  in  his  desires,  if  no  good  reason 
could  be  adduced  for  pursuing  a  contrary  course ;  and  he 
thought  a  meeting  of  friends,  though  it  promised  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  form,  a  proper  measure  before 
taking  a  definitive  step.  In  consequence,  at  his  suggestion, 
a  small  party  was  got  up  at  the  house  of  Orbilius,  with  whom 
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Lucius  resided,  which,  besides  himself  and  this  instructor  of 
youth,  included  L.  Ann«us  Seneca  the  philosopher,  who  was 
known  to  Matho,  and  also  his  friend  Priscus,  of  whom  the 
reader  has  already  some  acquaintance. 

A  suitable  entertainment  had  been  provided,  for  it  was 
designed  that  the  consultation  should  be  a  matter  of  pleasure 
rather  than  of  serious  business ;  but  we  shall  omit  entirely 
what  relates  to  culinary  art  and  preparations,  as  unconnected 
with  the  object  of  the  tale,  and  proceed  to  hear  the  landlord 
and  his  guests  express  their  opinions  in  the  case  of  the 
promising  youthful  ward. 

When  the  party,  after  having  satisfied  their  appetite,  were 
reclining  at  ease,  and  indulging  in  moderate  potations  of  ex- 
cellent wine,  the  form  of  consultation  was  begun  by  Matho, 
who  took  occasion  to  call  their  attention  to  Lucius  as  a  youth 
of  whom  he  was  the  principal  guardian,  and  who  had  now 
reached  an  age  which  rendered  it  proper,  that  the  future  course 
of  his  life  should  be  chalked  out  for  him.  And  this,  as  Matho 
very  justly  observed,  should  be  regulated  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
gress which  he  had  made  in  education  and  the  state  of  his 
own  feelings,  inasmuch  as  no  one  was  likely  to  succeed  well 
in  any  avocation  which  suited  not  with  the  temperament  of 
his  mind.  He,  therefore,  requested  Orbilius  to  speak  on  these 
two  topics,  but  particularly  on  the  first,  which  must  be  well 
known  to  the  youth's  instructor,  and  intimated  that  he  would 
then  ask  his  other  friends  their  opinion  of  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  in  regard  to  Lucius. 

Orbilius  who,  like  his  name- sake  of  honourable  memory, 
whom  Horace  characterizes  as  a  severe  though  efficient  school- 
master, had  mastered  the  productions  of  the  Eoman  writers, 
from  the  comparatively  rude  and  unpolished  era  of  the  national 
literature,  in  a  direct  line  downwards,  till  he  reached  the 
superior  illumination  of  his  own  time,  and  who,  besides,  was 
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familiar  with  the  intellectual  treasures  of  Greece,  willingly 
complied  with  the  request  of  Matho.  The  subject,  indeed, 
was  one  on  which  he  never  spoke  but  con  amore  ;  for  Luciiu 
was  a  deserved  favourite  with  him  ;  and,  as  a  perverse  and 
impracticable  pupil  will  shock  the  feelings  of  a  zealous  and 
conscientious  teacher,  so  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  him,  than 
to  see  his  labours  crowned  with  success  in  a  rich  crop,  which 
shoots  up  under  his  cultivation.  He  spoke,  therefore,  of  the 
youth  in  the  warmest  terms  of  praise,  whom  he  extolled  equally 
for  his  extensive  and  solid  mental  acquirements,  and  the  moral 
qualities  which  he  displayed.  While  Lucius,  agreeable  to  the 
testimony  of  Orbilius,  had  made  wonderful  proficiency  for  his 
years,  in  all  those  branches  of  learning  peculiar  to  the  BomauB, 
he  had  also  drank  deep  from  the  sources  of  Grecian  know- 
ledge, not  only  perusing  with  avidity  the  numerous  produc- 
tions of  that  language,  but  even  speaking  it  with  facility  as 
if  it  had  been  his  native  tongue.  His  habits  were  studious, 
and  inclination  in  consequence  led  him  to  do  in  the  labours 
of  education  what  persuasion,  threats,  and  even  punishment 
were  unable  to  extort  from  many  others.  Orbilius,  too,  had 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  observing,  as  he  added,  a  nice  sense 
of  honour  and  propriety  in  the  youth,  and  had  often  admired 
the  delicacy  of  his  moral  feeling,  whom  he  never  detected 
gloating  over  the  voluptuous  and  licentious  passages  of  Ovid, 
Gatallus,  and  Propertius,  which  were  a  temptation  and  snare 
to  the  young,  and  instilled  a  poison  into  their  minds,  whose 
deleterious  influence  was  difficult  to  be  eradicated.  And  he 
concluded  by  stating,  that  he  was  well  aware  the  whole  soul 
and  feelings  of  Lucius  pointed  to  civil  life  and  intellectual 
pursuits ;  and  that  the  military  profession,  or  even  mercantile 
employments,  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  his  temperament. 
On  this  statement  Matho  remarked,  that  the  information 
now  communicated  by  his  friend  Orbilius,  agreed  with  what 
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he  had  heard  from  him  at  other  times,  and  what  had  reached 
his  ears  from  different  quarters ;  and  that  on  the  whole,  he 
was  disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  profession  of  an  advocate 
was  best  adapted  for  the  disposition  and  acquirements  of  his 
ward  ;  but  that  he  had  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  recommend- 
ing that  profession  to  him,  when  he  considered  the  existing 
state  of  the  Eoman  courts,  and  the  mode  of  administering 
public  justice.  Even  literary  pursuits,  he  went  on  to  say, 
which  had  so  close  an  affiliation  with  the  labours  of  the  bar, 
struggled  under  great  discouragements,  and  could  look  for 
neither  the  honour  nor  emolument  consequent  on  them  in  the 
Augustan  era.  He  had,  therefore,  resolved  to  solicit  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  whom  he  met  for  the  purpose,  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  young  man,  and  first  requested  Seneca  to  give  an 
opinion. 

The  distinguished  philosopher,  to  the  celebrity  of  whose 
character,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  this  preference  was  given, 
began  by  observing,  that  from  what  he  had  then  heard  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  young  ward,  about  whose  destiny 
they  were  consulting,  was  certainly  most  adapted  to  shine  in 
the  regions  of  intellect ;  and  that  the  only  point  which  re- 
quired to  be  determined  was — Whether  or  no  the  disadvantages 
accompanying  a  learned  profession  were  sufficiently  great  to 
counterbalance  his  natural  fitness,  and  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tions, and  induce  his  guardians  to  force  him  into  a  line  of 
life  for  which  he  appeared  to  have  no  proper  aptitude  ?  For 
his  own  part,  he  would  decidedly  say — No.  Though  the 
palmy  days  of  their  country's  eloquence  had  gone  by,  and 
such  men  as  Cicero  and  the  Gracchi  no  longer  burned  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  yet  the  example  of  these  luminaries  would  not 
be  without  imitation.  The  path  to  intellectual  fame  was  in- 
deed beset  with  difficulties,  but  it  was  not  insuperable,  and 
might  even  terminate   in   temporal  advantagea       '^I  will 
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frankly  confess^''  said  the  philosopher,  in  an  earnest  and  ener-* 
getic  tone,  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  '^  that  no  considera* 
tion  whatever  could  induce  me  to  renounce  the  cultivation 
of  my  own  mind,  and  the  study  of  philosophy.  I  have  known 
the  favour  of  the  great,  and  felt  their  enmity.  But  neither 
change  of  place,  nor  external  circumstances,  could  ever  deprive 
me  of  those  sources  of  happiness  which  I  carried  about  in  my 
own  person.  In  the  exile  of  Cymos — amidst  its  rocks  and 
solitude — I  delighted  myself  in  conversing  with  the  mighty 
dead,  and  in  learning  to  appreciate  those  sources  of  consolation 
which  philosophy  will  afford  to  her  votaries  ;  and  though  my 
thoughts  with  regret  might  sometimes  revert  to  Kome,  or  my 
native  Cordaba,  I  nevertheless  felt  convinced,  that  to  a  wise 
and  good  man,  every  country  is  the  same  as  the  place  of 
his  birth.'' 

"  I  cordially  assent  to  your  views,  most  learned  Seneca," 
cried  Priscus ;  "  and  how  much  should  I  desire  that  my  own 
son  possessed  the  same  bias  of  mind,  with  the  intellectual 
acquirements  which  distinguished  Lucius,  his  school-fellow 
and  companion  I  In  that  case,  I  should  never  hesitate  for  a 
moment  as  to  his  future  destiny,  but  fearlessly  commit  him  to 
the  direction  of  his  inclination  and  the  unerring  fates,  in  that 
course  wliich  you  yourself  and  many  of  the  illustrious  dead 
who  went  before  you,  have  trod  with  so  much  honour  and 
renown,  if  not  with  perfect  happiness.  To  diminish  the  ob- 
jection which  Matho  has  started  against  exposing  his  ward  to 
the  dangers  and  discouragement  consequent  on  such  a  mode  of 
life,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  our 
country  cannot  continue  permanent,  but  must  necessarily 
soon  change,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  much  for 
the  better.  There  is  a  definite  round  or  circle  in  all  things, 
both  in  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  affairs 
of  our  own  world,  which,  as  they  proceed  from  a  certain  point 
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shall  retarn  thither  again,  through  their  different  vicissitudes ; 
and,  in  truth,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Virgil 
has  celebrated  the  time  as  being  near  at  hand,  when  the  great 
cycle  of  ages  shall  commence  a  second  time  its  original  course, — 
when  the  golden  age  shall  once  more  bless  the  realm  of  Latium, 
and  the  sway  of  Saturn  extend  over  Italy, — ^when  agriculture 
shall  flourish  to  an  extent  and  perfection  now  unknown,  and 
the  earth  pour  forth  its  productions  with  a  lavish  profusion, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  human  desires, — and  when — an  occurrence 
which,  though  I  mention  it  last,  is  really  of  prime  importance — 
wickedness  and  crime  shall  disappear  from  society,  and  love, 
benevolence,  and  peace,  universally  prevail.  Who,  then,  can 
doubt  that  our  fallen  glories  shall  yet  arise?  that  virtue  and 
patriotism  shall  distinguish  our  citizens  ?  that  our  state  shall 
be  free,  and  adequate  rewards  conferred  on  the  poet,  orator, 
and  philosopher?" 

Orbilius,  Seneca,  and  Priscus,  were  severally  enthusiasts 
in  their  respective  notions,  and  though  not  all  equally  eminent 
in  literature,  yet  rivalled  one  another  in  its  admiration.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected,  that  from  them  the  young  Lucius 
should  in  the  least  be  thwarted  in  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  ; 
and  Matho,  who  before  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  for 
compliance,  and  wanted  only  the  sanction  of  respectable 
opinion  to  corroborate  the  procedure  which  he  was  to  adopt, 
agreed  with  their  statements,  which  he  declared  to  be  well- 
founded.  It  only  remained,  therefore,  to  determine  on  the 
farther  training  of  his  ward,  previous  to  introducing  him  tp 
the  business  of  active  life  ;  and  Seneca  recommended  that,  for 
completing  his  education,  he  should  be  sent  for  a  while  to 
Athens.  Greece,  as  this  philosopher  observed,  had  been  the 
cradle  of  science,  and  nurse  of  literature ;  and  Athens  was 
the  eye  and  ornament  of  that  country.  From  Greece,  know- 
ledge and  the  fine  arts  found  their  way  into  Latium ;  and  the 
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arms  of  Borne  bnt  enaUved  the  Greeks  to  receive  from  them 
restraint  and  chains  for  her  own  citizens,  if  the  civilization 
and  refinement  which  followed  conquest  could  be  so  denomi- 
nated. But  though  their  country,  he  went  on  to  say,  might 
now  be  deemed  the  intellectual  rival  of  Greece,  in  many  re- 
spects, still  it  was  desirable  to  imbibe  wisdom  at  its  sonroe, 
and  cultivate  literature  and  oratory  in  the  land  of  the  Moses. 
Matho  and  the  rest  assented  to  this  suggestion  of  Seneca ; 
and  as  no  opposition  was  anticipated  from  the  inclinations  of 
LuciuSy  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  to  Athens,  as  soon  as 
proper  arrangements  could  be  made  for  that  purpose.  The 
meeting  soon  after  separated,  the  guests  returning  to  their 
respective  homes. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Fhyllido  amo  ante  alias  :  nam  me  discedere  flevit ; 
Et,  Longnm,  formose,  vale,  vale !  inqnit,  JoUa. 

The  transactions  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters,  quickly  became  known,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  among  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  parties,  and 
were  the  subject  of  frequent  conversation.  The  removal  of 
two  young  men  to  a  great  distance  from  their  home  created 
a  sensation  within  a  certain  circle ;  for  the  destination  of 
Marcus  was  soon  determined,  he  having  been  appointed 
centurion  in  a  cohort  then  serving  in  Britain,  whither  he  was 
to  repair  without  delay,  along  with  a  reinforcement  to  be  sent 
to  the  troops  in  that  country.  Now  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ultima  Thule  was  regarded  by  the  Bomans  as  no  little  way 
off;  and  even  a  visit  to  Greece,  at  that  remote  era,  gave  a 
man  some  tide  to  the  reputation  of  a  traveller.  Locomotion, 
then,  neither  by  sea  nor  land,  was  equally  safe  and  expeditious 
as  among  ourselves,  even  before  railroads  and  the  use  of  steam 
have  annihilated  the  boundaries  of  space,  and  brought  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  globe  into  close  proximity. 

But,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  trace  out  the  gossip  and 
unprofitable  talk  which  circulated  in  connection  with  the 
youths  who  were  to  come  out,  as  it  may  be  said,  for  the  first 
time  on  the  theatre  of  life,  let  us  attend  to  themselves  and 
their  own  particular  position  in  society,  since  they  are  destined 
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to  claim  a  large  Bhare  of  our  attention,  and  one  of  tbem  is 
the  very  hero  of  the  tale.     When  they  were  first  introduced 
to  our  acquaintance  at  the  villa  of  Prisons,  near  Tibur,  the 
reader  will  recollect  of  a  proposal  of  marriage,  broached  by 
thoir  parents,  between  Marcus  and  Cornelia,  and  to  be  carried 
into  effect  when  they  should  arrive  at  a  proper  age ;  but  we 
have  hitherto  forborne  to  speak  more  on  that  subject.  It  is  now 
time  to  consider  how  the  proi)08al  was  likely  to  effect  one  or 
both  of  the  parties  most  immediately  concerned,  and  if  any 
obstacles  should  arise  to  embarrass,  in  the  acomplishmeut  of 
their  wishes,  the  interested  persons,  who  thought  that  they 
might  dispose  of  children  and  wards  without  consulting  them, 
though  their  happiness  was  at  stake.     The  course  of  true  love 
is  proverbial  for  never  nmning  smooth  ;  and  it  will  be  in- 
ferred from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  inclinations 
of  Cornelia  might  not  respond  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  her 
calculating  sire.     Hardly  any  person,  indeed,  could  have  been 
selected  with  whom  the  idea  of  matching  could  have  been  so 
disagreeable  to  her.     This  arose  from  the  total  dissimilarity 
of  their  dispositions,  which,  Hke  opposite  poles  of  the  magnet, 
had  a  rcpcllant  power  when  they  came  into  contact,  and  was 
increased  by  her  knowledge  of  certain  traits  in  his  character, 
and  particular  acts  which  ho  had  committed,  whose  moral 
nature    her  intelligence  perceived   to  be  bad,    and   which, 
by  the  worth  of  her  feelings,  she  was  enabled  to  detest. 
Hut  an  obstacle  more  formidable  than  any  consideration  aris- 
ing from  sources  like  these  interposed  to  prevent  her  consent 
to  a  union  with  Marcus.      She  was  already  in  love,  though 
she  knew  it  not ;  and  Lucius,  the  object  of  her  affection, 
responded  to  her  feelings  with  equal  warmth  of  attachment, 
while,  like  her,  he  was  much  in  the  dark  about  the  real  state 
of  his  own  heart.     Gentle  reader  I  have  you  ever  been  in 
love  ?     If  you  have  no  experience  of  that  happy  state,  lend 
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an  attentive  ear,  and  jou  may  glean  a  little  knowledge  which 
will  not  be  without  its  use  in  serving  as  a  beacon  to  shape 
your  course  amidst  the  soft  influences  which  beauty  and  its 
attractions  would  spread  around  your  path.  The  blind  god 
has  the  art  of  fixing  in  your  heart  a  shaft  so  tempered  that 
you  dream  of  everything  but  love,  which  is  the  real  cause, 
however,  of  the  wound  that  you  feel.  You  are  drawn  to  a 
particular  object  by  a  strong  and  pleasing  impulse  ;  but  you 
account  for  this  by  imagining  that  you  perceive  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  which  are  deserving  of  your  admiration  and 
esteem,  and  which,  if  you  beheld  unmoved,  you  would  act 
unworthily  of  the  intelligence  which  you  possess,  and  be  de- 
ficient in  just  moral  appreciation.  Your  affections  become 
irresistibly  engaged  before  you  are  aware  of  their  particular 
bent,  and  the  progress  of  events,  following  from  the  slow 
development  of  time,  will,  when  it  may  be  too  late,  teach  you 
to  know  yourself,  and  understand,  like  the  shepherd  in  Virgil, 
what  love  is.  Nwm  scio  quid  sit  amor.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Lucius  and  Cornelia.  Their  hearts  already  mutually 
cleaved  to  each  other,  and  the  bonds  of  their  affection  were 
constantly  tightening  by  closer  ties,  but  still  they  were  not 
aware  of  their  real  situation.  He,  without  forming  to  him- 
self any  ulterior  views  farther  than  the  endeavour  to  enjoy 
her  society,  was  delighted  to  behold  a  lovely,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  young  lady,  in  one  who  had  occasionally  been 
his  play-fellow  when  she  was  a  little  girl ;  and  she,  on  the 
other  hand,  admired  the  friend  of  her  earliest  recollection, 
whom,  with  good  reason,  she  considered  equal  to  any  young 
men  of  his  own  age  in  personal  figure  and  appearance,  and 
superior  to  them  in  moral  qualities  and  mental  acquisitions. 
It  is  true,  that  they  had  begun  to  experience  strong  and  pecu- 
liar feelings  in  the  company  of  each  other,  as  the  consequence 
of  their  advancing  years.     Their  hearts  would  often  throb 
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with  quick  pulsations  when  they  met  and  sainted^  and  the 
blood  spread  in  mantling  flow  over  the  face  of  Cornelia.  But 
the  nature  of  their  predilection  for  each  other,  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  escaped  themselves,  could  not  altogether  be 
concealed  from  others,  especially  from  their  female  associates, 
who  were  lynx-eyed  enough  to  detect  external  symptoms, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  proper  cause. 

But  the  reader  will  bo  desirous  to  know  what  followed 
from  the  agreement  entered  into  between  Yalens  and  Prisons, 
by  which  they  destined  their  children  for  each  other.  It  may 
be  thought  that,  for  the  more  easy  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes,  they  should  have  prevented  the  growing  intimacy  of 
Lucius  and  Cornelia,  which  we  have  been  detailing;  but 
in  truth,  Yalens,  who  took  on  himself  the  management,  erred 
in  being  too  secure.  As  he  never  doubted  his  power  over 
the  inclinations  of  his  adopted  daughter,  he  employed  no 
precautions  to  give  that  power  effect,  and  as  the  time  set  down 
for  executing  his  plan  was  somewhat  distant,  he  contented 
himself  with  intimating  it  to  the  parties  in  a  manner  so  gentle, 
that  they  might  consider  him  to  be  as  much  in  a  sportive  as 
a  serious  vein.  Cornelia  certainly  was  desirous  to  understand 
him  in  that  light,  and  the  wish  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  the 
thought.  The  strong  repugnance  which  she  naturally  felt 
at  the  idea  of  a  union  with  Marcus,  prevented  her  from  seri- 
ously entertaining  it ;  but  she  forbore  to  state  her  sentiments 
on  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  never  be  necessary 
for  her  to  do  so.  A  possible  evil  that  is  distant  will,  to  a 
sanguine  mind,  become  no  evil  at  all ;  for  over  the  unknown 
future  interval,  imagination  assuming  her  talismanic  privilege, 
will  smooth  every  difficulty,  dispel  every  louring  cloud,  and 
spread  roses  and  sunshine  over  the  path  of  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  Marcus,  though  not  in  love,  concluded,  as  his  own 
father,  and  the  father  of  Cornelia  had  done,  that,  under  all 
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circumstances,  she  was  the  most  advantageous  match  which 
he  could  hope  to  form,  and,  therefore,  was  not  indisposed  to 
see  it  at  length  accomplished.  But  he  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  on  the  fact  that  she  was  far  more  inclined  to  Lucius  than 
himself,  which  filled  him  with  feelings  the  reverse  of  friendly 
towards  his  old  school-fellow,  whom  he  now  set  down  for  a 
rival ;  and  if  anything  could  induce  him  to  play  the  part  of  a 
lover,  it  was  the  ambition  not  to  be  overcome,  and  to  mortify 
and  disappoint  another.  A  remark  made  aboat  this  time  by 
Cornelia  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  feelings,  and  sank 
deep  into  his  heart.  Having  met  with  her  at  the  house  of  a 
Mend,  in  a  party  which  also  included  Lucius,  and  where  the 
respective  destinations  of  the  two  young  men  were  made  the 
subject  of  conversation,  she  observed  that,  in  her  opinion,  they 
had  severally  chosen  wrong  in  selecting  their  professions ; 
that  Marcus  was  better  fitted  for  the  safe  and  peaceable 
labours  of  literature,  and  Lucius  for  the  dangerous  and  stirring 
scenes  of  war,  for  she  had  experience  of  his  spirit  and  intre- 
pidity, which  left  her  no  room  to  doubt  in  the  matter.  This 
sally  of  wit  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  called  forth  a 
laugh  from  several  of  the  hearers ;  for  the  allusion  which  it 
contained  to  the  accident  in  the  Anio,  formerly  mentioned, 
was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  The  sarcasm  of  the 
words  told  as  a  dagger  on  the  heart  of  Marcus,  who  was  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  confusion,  and  unable  to  reply. 

Let  us  here  formally  introduce  on  the  stage  a  drainatis 
persona  of  oar  narrative,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  but 
who  has  not  just  made  her  appearance.  This  is  Fulvia,  the 
daughter  of  Tert'ulla,  who  was  along  with  her  mother  at  the 
villa  of  Priscus,  when  Cornelia  had  nearly  perished  by  a 
watery  death.  We  have  already  some  aquaintance  with  Ter- 
tulla,  and  are  aware  that  she  had  not  escaped  being  conta- 
minated with  many  of  the  defects  which  attached  to  the 
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character  of  Eoman  ladies,  which  has  been  so  indignantly 
reprehended  by  Juvenal,  and,  perhaps,  in  exaggerated 
colours ;  and  though  she  has  not  been  charged  with  dis- 
gracing the  married  state  by  acts  of  guilty  licentiousness,  yet, 
for  want  of  proper  moral  feeling,  she  over-stepped  the  bounds 
of  female  modesty,  and  indulged  in  all  the  vanity  and  osten- 
tation then  prevalent  Her  daughter,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  force  of  example,  partook  of  the  defects  of  the  mother, 
and  lost,  through  defective  training,  the  advantage  which  an 
agreeable  face  and  well-proportioned  figure  would  have  pro- 
cured for  her,  especially  as  these  were  united  to  many  good 
natural  qualities.  About  the  present  period  of  the  narrative, 
we  find  this  girl  in  the  apartment  of  her  mother,  who  was 
preparing  for  a  party,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  toilette,  as  frizzling  irons,  cosmetics,  and  washes . 
of  various  kinds.  When  she  had  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  tiring-maid,  and  was  left  alone  with  her  daughter,  a  con- 
versation ensued  bearing  on  the  narrative  before  us,  the 
substance  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  shortly  to  state. 

It  began  by  a  question  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  relative 
to  what  Fulvia  had  recently  observed  of  the  terms  of  under- 
standing between  Marcus  and  Cornelia,  which  shews  that 
their  attention  had  previously  been  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  at  once  the 
object  and  views  by  which  they  were  influenced.  Be  it 
known,  then,  that  Fulvia  thought  not  herself  too  young  to 
direct  attention  to  the  married  state,  and,  with  the  advice  and 
concurrence  of  her  mother,  had  cast  the  longing  eyes  of  affec- 
tion on  Marcus,  as  a  match  both  suitable  and  desirable.  The 
destination,  however,  which  his  friends  intended  for  him,  and 
of  which  they  were  not  ignorant,  formed  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  these  two  females,  and  led  them  to  beat  about  the 
covert,  to  see  if  they  could  entrap  their  game,  or  at  leaat 
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discover  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  capture.  The 
answer  of  Folvia  to  her  mother  now,  was  to  the  effect  that 
Cornelia  shewed  an  increasing  dislike  to  Marcus,  and  mani- 
fested on  ail  occasions  a  preference  for  Lucius,  too  clear  and 
obvious  to  be  mistaken. 

'*  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  my  child,"  cried  Tertulhi  ; 
"  for  I  should  be  sorry  if  she  obtained  for  a  husband  one 
whom  I  think  would  make  the  best  match  which  vou  can 
form.  What  a  pity  that  your  father  is  not  equally  provi- 
dent with  me  for  your  future  happiness  and  establishment  in 
life.  I  shall  never  be  persuaded  but  that,  if  he  had  made  a 
timely  application,  he  could  have  obtained  the  consent  of 
Priseus  to  your  union  with  his  son.  But  he  delayed  to  take 
any  steps  in  your  behalf ;  and  that  calculating,  worldly 
Valens,  availed  himself  of  the  error  to  obtain  a  rich  husband 
for  his  adopted  daughter.  I  begrudge  her  not,  Lucius,  how- 
ever. He  is  your  father's  ward,  and  a  good  lad,  but  wants 
the  fortune  of  Marcus ;  and  if  a  lady  marry  a  poor  husband, 
how,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  she  to  entertain  her  friends, 
and  be  entertained — maintain  her  establishment  of  servants, 
her  horses,  and  carriage — and  enjoy  the  gaieties  and  spec- 
tacles of  our  city  ?  and  without  these,  what,  I  would  ask,  is 
human  existence?"  Had  TertuUa  lived  in  a  far  later  age, 
and  boasted  an  equal  acquaintance  with  Shakspeare  as  with 
Virgil  and  Homer,  she  might  have  added — 

"  Weary,  flat,  stale,  an.d  unprofitable.'' 

"  But  how  lucky  now  is  it,"  responded  Fulvia,  "  that 
Cornelia  herself  is  indisposed  to  benefit  by  the  good  fortune 
provided  for  her  I  conduct  which  is  strange,  when  we  con- 
sider the  object  of  her  choice.  Who  could  have  thought 
that  she  would  prefer  the  pale  and  slender  Lucius  to  the 
strong  figure  and  healthy  appearance  of  Marcus.     They  say, 
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indeed,  that  Lucius  is  a  great  scholar,  but  learned  men  and 
philosophers,  you  have  told  me,  never  amass  fortunes ;  and  I 
have  heard  from  my  father  that  Cicero,  the  greatest  Boman 
orator,  as  tlie  reward  of  his  eloquence,  had  his  head  and  right 
hand  cut  oflf  and  stuck  up  in  the  Forum  here." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  child,  in  your  views,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  our  situation ; 

for  if  you  can  succeed  in  inspiring  Marcus  with  a  passion  for 
yourself^  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  be  able  so  to 
manage  matters  that  everything  may  succeed  to  our  mind." 

TertuUa,  then,  like  a  discreet  and  wise  mother,  proceeded 
to  give  her  daughter  instnictions  regarding  her  behaviour  to 
Marcus,  and  endeavoured  to  render  her  versed  in  all  the 
allurements  and  agacerlas  which  seemed  likely  to  inspire  love 
in  the  breast  of  one  of  the  other  sex,  and  which  Fnlvia  was 
exhorted  to  practice  whenever  time  and  occasion  should  serve. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  conversation,  and 
in  order  to  give  her  daughter  an  opportunity  of  acting  on  the 
instructions  which  she  had  received,  that  TertuUa  managed 
shortly  after  tf^  have  Marcus  at  her  house,  in  a  party  which| 
moreover,  embraced  Cornelia  and  Lucius ;  for  Tertulla  con- 
cluded, sagaciously  enough,  that  the  oftener  these  two  were 
brought  together,  the  closer  was  their  union  hkely  to  become, 
which  would  leave  more  ample  scope  for  the  execution  of 
her  own  designs.  As  the  evening  was  fine,  and  the  young 
people  had  been  pretty  well  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of  a 
repiist  and  amusements  within  doors,  a  walk  was  proposed ; 
and  Tertulla,  who  made  an  excuse  for  not  going  out  herself, 
sent  her  daughter  with  the  three  others  who  have  now  been 
mentioned.  Fulvia  taking  care  to  cling  to  Marcus,  Cornelia 
was  in  a  manner  necessitated  to  receive  the  attentions  of 
Lucius,  to  which,  indeed,  she  would  naturally  have  inclined ; 
for  she  shrunk  from  the  other  male  companion  with  a  sort  of 
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instinctiye  averBion.  Having  cleared  the  buildings  of  the 
city,  the  sprightly  youths  and  maidens  pursued  their  course 
through  the  Campus  Martins,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
that  noble  river,  which,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
had  been  rolling  its  waters  to  their  bed  in  the  ocean,  as  the 
different  generations  of  the  city's  inhabitants  had  been  has- 
tening to  the  eternity  which  was  to  receive  them  for  ever, — 
and  which,  with  constantly  renewed  waters,  will  continue  to 
flow  on  till  the  Angel  of  Change,  standing  on  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  shall  hold  up  his  hand,  and  swear  by  Him  that 
liveth  evermore  that  Time  shall  be  no  longer.  There  is  a 
soothing  and  saddening  effect  which  is  produced  by  contem- 
plating the  flow  of  a  mighty  stream ;  we  are  impressed  with 
a  humbling  sense  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
magnitude  of  those  liquid  and  concealed  stores  of  nature 
which,  from  many  sources,  can  pour  their  everlasting  urns 
without  exhaustion  or  decay.  But  the  buoyant  spirits  of 
some  at  least  of  our  small  party  rendered  them  indisposed  to 
moralize  and  be  serious.  Their  great  object  was  to  obtain 
enjoyment  at  the  present  time,  and  plan  for  greater  happi- 
ness in  the  future.  Though  they  had  sought  the  most  quiet 
and  unfrequented  walk  in  their  power,  it  was  impossible  on 
such  an  evening,  and  in  the  very  heart,  it  may  be  said,  of 
Borne — so  huge  a  mass  of  living  beings — to  find  anything 
like  real  solitude.  Numbers  of  persons,  strolling  like  them- 
selves for  health  and  amusement,  and  some  also  following 
the  calls  of  business,  frequently  met  and  retarded  their  pro- 
gress. By  means  of  these  interruptions,  Marcus  and  Fulvia 
got  in  advance,  and  were  separated  by  a  considerable  in- 
terval from  their  companions  ;  and  as  neither  couple  shewed 
any  immediate  desire  for  a  nearer  proximity,  the  conversa- 
tion, of  course,  flowed  into  two  separate  and  distinct  channels. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  hat  Fulvia,  to  the  best  of 
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Ler  ability,  acted  up  to  the  instructions  which  she  had  re* 
ccived,  ^nd  which  were  entirely  agreeable  to  her  own  in- 
clinations; but  the  success,  we  believe,  was  less  than  the 
young  lady  herself  and  her  mother  anticipated.  Marcus  was 
little  fitted  to  feel  the  glow  of  disinterested  affection,  even  for 
a  female ;  and  besides  the  other  motives  which  might  incite 
him  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Cornelia,  he  was  urged  forward 
by  an  undercurrent,  which  arose  from  feelings  of  rivalry,  and 
his  desire  to  thwart  and  disappoint  Lucius,  who  was  more 
favoured  by  the  fair.  The  progress  of  events,  however,  will 
develop  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  plan  which  was 
laid  by  Tertulla  and  her  daughter  to  entrap  the  affections  of 
Marcus,  and  it  is  our  object  to  detail  what  occurred  between 
the  last  pair  of  the  party. 

The  peculiar  feelings  of  Lucius  and  Cornelia,  suggested 
by  a  consideration  of  their  approaching  separation,  produced 
in  them  some  degree  of  embaiTassment,  and  they  went  on 
for  a  while  in  silence.  The  pause  was  first  broken  by  Cor- 
nelia, who,  looking  on  the  Tiber,  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
noble  river  I " 

" Yes,"  replied  Lucius,  "it  is  indeed  a  fine  body  ot 
water ;  but  agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  historians,  and 
and  those  of  our  countrymen  who,  following  the  profession  of 
arms,  have  gone  abroad  into  the  world,  it  is  not  comparable 
in  size  to  the  rivers  of  foreign  lands,  many  of  which  also  ex- 
ceed it  in  beauty.'' 

"  That  may  be  true,  Lucius  ;   but  they  will  never  equfrl 

our  Tiber  in  renown.  The  glory  of  Rome,  which  rises  on 
its  banks,  is  reflected  upon  it ;  and  while  it  ministers  to  her 
comfort  and  greatness,  she  sheds  over  it,  in  recompense,  the 
halo  of  eternal  fame.''  Cornelia  then  gave  the  conversation 
a  turn  which  was  personal  to  themselves,  by  adding — 
"  Lucius,  you  once  saved  my  life  in  that  Anio.     Had  I  been 
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precipitated  into  a  river  like  tKis,  the  result  had  assuredly 
been  different,  and  then  jou  might  have  been  sauntering 
here,  while  I  was  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx, 
waiting  my  turn  with  that  grim  ferryman,  so  much  talked  of 
by  our  poets." 

"  And  I  should  have  been  wandering  in  your  company," 
passionately  cried  Lucius  ;  "  for  I  swear  to  you,  that  if  such  a 
calamity  had  happened,  I  never  could  have  survived  your 
loss." 

"  Eeally,  Lucius,"  replied  Cornelia  gaily,  or  at  least 
with  assumed  gaiety,  for  she  was  evidently  deeply  affected, 
"  you  talk  in  heroics,  and  give  us  some  of  those  fine  phrases 
acquired  in  your  books,  which,  though  they  declare  much, 
are  understood  to  mean  very  little." 

"  No,  Cornelia  no,  dearest  Cornelia — for  I  will  call  you 
by  that  name, — I  speak  in  sober  earnestnesa  Every  day's 
experience  serves  to  convince  me  more  strongly,  that  my  own 
life  is  indissolubly  bound  up  in  yours — that  you  are  essential 
to  my  happiness.  Athens,  whither  I  should  otherwise  have 
gone  with  delight,  to  converse  with  the  mighty  dead  and  the 
learned  living,  will  be  exile  to  me,  because  I  am  there  sepa- 
rated from  your  presence.  0,  then,  say  that  you  will  think  of 
me  with  regard,  and  the  knowledge  of  your  good  opinion  will 
sweeten  the  natural  bitterness  of  distance  and  separation.  I 
am  an  orphan  in  the  world,  Cornelia — the  last  tree  of  the 
forest  that  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  ;  and  the  ties  of 
blood  connecting  you  with  society  are  likewise  few.  Surely 
the  gods  have  designed  us  for  one  another,  as  we  are  of  kin- 
dred fortune,  and  kindred  also,  I  trust,  in  our  dispositions." 

Never  before  had  Lucius  ventured  anything  like  a  formal 
declaration  of  love ;  and  the  animated  and  passionate  manner 
in  which  he  spoke  alarmed  Cornelia,  lest  they  should  attract 
observation ;  and  therefore,   though   she   was  herself  much 
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agitated,  she  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  transports,  and 
direct  his  thoughts  into  a  quieter  channel.  Affecting  to  con- 
sider his  language  but  as  complimentary  effusions,  she  assured 
him  that  she  was  his  debtor  for  the  blessing  of  that  life  which 
he  had  preserved,  and  for  all  the  kindness  lavished  by  him 
on  her,  from  the  period  of  their  first  intercouse  in  early  youth, 
up  to  that  day.  Her  best  wishes,  she  went  on  to  say,  would 
attend  him  during  his  studies  in  Greece,  where  she  hoped 
that  he  should  be  blessed  with  health  and  prosperity,  till  he 
was  again  restored  to  his  country  and  Roman  friends.  Having 
thus  eluded,  as  well  as  she  could,  the  gist  of  his  remarks,  she 
took  occasion,  when  a  pause  had  ensued,  to  ask  him  in  as 
unconcerned  a  tone  of  voice  and  manner  as  possible,  if  he  had 
heard  that  her  father  and  Friscus  designed  to  match  their 
children,  when  they  were  of  proper  age. 

"  Have  I  heard  it,  Cornelia  ?  "  responded  Lucius,  "  yes, 
I  have  heard  it,  and  the  report  has  sunk  deep  into  my  soul. 
It  remains  with  you  now  to  remove  this  load  from  my  breast, 
or  crush  me  under  the  weight  of  Etna.  Say,  then,  and  say 
truly,  though  your  words  should  render  me  miserable  for 
ever,— do  you  approve  of  the  plan,  and  are  you  content  to 
receive  Marcus  as  a  husband  ?  *' 

"  I  am  too  young,"  said  Cornelia  gravely,  "  yet  to  think 
of  a  husband ;  but  I  declare  to  you,  that  Marcus  is  not  at  all 
a  person  to  my  mind.  Yet  I  know  not  how  I  could  resist  the 
will  of  my  uncle,  or  rather  father,  if  he  were  really  serious ; 
and  my  hope  is,  that  circumstances  may  occur  to  prevent  a 
contest  between  his  will  and  my  inclinations.  But  why 
should  we  talk  of  matters  at  so  great  a  distance  ?  Come,  let 
us  join  our  companions." 

So  saying,  she  hastened  forward,  and  the  whole  four  were 
soon  engaged  in  talk  on  light  and  general  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Nero  in  ornnes  libidiDes  se  efifundit,  quas  male 
coercitas  qaaliscnnque  matris  reverentia  tardaverat. 

Tacitus. 

A  SHORT  time  after  the  occurrences  which  have  immediately 
been  narrated,  Lucius  and  Marcus  set  out  for  their  respective 
destinations, — the  former  proceeding  to  Greece  by  the  usual 
route  of  Brundusium, — and  the  latter,  along  with  others  who 
were  to  be  employed  in  military  service,  taking  his  way  to 
Britain  over  the  Alps  and  through  the  province  of  Gaul ;  and 
as  some  time  must  elapse  before  we  can  hear  of  them  again, 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  in  order  the  better  to  illustrate  our 
tale,  to  bestow  a  glance  on  the  progress  of  events  at  home, 
and  in  the  city  of  Borne. 

The  delusive  hopes  which  had  animated  a  portion  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  accession  of  N'ero,  were  now  completely  dissi- 
pated, and  even  the  sanguine  Friscus,  under  the  sway  of  such  an 
emperor,  despaired  for  the  present  time  of  the  regeneration  of 
his  country,  and  feeling  the  bitterness  of  hope  deferred,  began 
to  entertain  gloomy  forebodings.  The  progress  of  moral  de- 
pravity among  the  Boman  people,  which  had  long  been  advanc- 
ing, was  now  accelerated  with  fearful  rapidity ;  and  the  yoke  of 
despotism  already  laid  on  their  necks,  fixed  down  with  con- 
stantly increasing  chains.  These  events,  indeed,  had  a  mutual 
relation,  and  the  one  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  other.  No 
rulers,  however  absolute  the  nature  of  their  government,  could 
have  proceeded  to  those  excesses  in  lust  and  cruelty,  even  for  a 
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very  short  period  which  marked  the  conduct  of  several  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  except  with  a  people  who  were  sunk  in  vice, 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  nobler  feelings  of  man.  Their  atro- 
cities were  often  too  much  for  the  degraded  objects  of  their 
sway,  who,  maddened  by  injuries  and  contumely,  could  shew 
that  there  arelimits  to  patience  and  forbearance,  and  seek  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  oppressors  by  the  same  means  which  Brutus 
employed  to  withstand  the  beginning  of  his  country's  despotism. 
The  assassin-dagger,  which  he,  though  conscientiously  and 
with  patriotic  feelings,  directed  against  his  friend  Csesar,  with- 
out attaining  the  end  which  he  sought,  was  also  employed 
against  succeeding  more  worthless  tyrants,  and  with  equally 
little  success.  The  root  of  despotism  was  like  the  body  of  the 
Hydra ;  for  the  consequence  of  cutting  down  the  stock  seemed 
to  be  only  to  afford  scope  to  a  multitude  of  others  which 
sprung  up. 

Many  tyrants,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have 
possessed  redeeming  points  in  their  characters,  which  palliate 
and  extenuate,  or  at  least  cast  a  slight  shade  over  their 
defects  and  crimes.  Thus  Julius,  who  is  generally  called 
the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors,  laboured  with  indeflBitigable 
earnestness  for  the  power  and  glory  of  his  country,  and  was 
to  her,  in  many  respects,  a  mighty  benefactor ;  but  he  was 
misled  by  ''  vaulting  ambition.''  This  with  him  became  a 
passion  intense  and  unextinguishable ;  a  monomania,  as  it 
may  be  called,  of  self-love,  by  which  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  others  were  sacrified  at  the  shrine  of  his  own  personal 
feelings.  Augustus,  his  successor,  acting  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, consolidated  the  fabric  which  he  had  begun  to  rear. 
Though  Tiberius,  the  third  in  order,  is  to  be  execrated  for 
his  cruelties,  and  abhorred  for  his  disgusting  licentiousness, 
and  unnatural  vices,  which  the  solitude  of  Caprese  could  not 
conceal  from  public  knowledge ;  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
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allow  that  he  poesessed  excellent  talents,  and  regret  that  they 
were  not  employed  to  better  purposes.  For  Caligula,  whose 
name  occupies  the  blackest  page  in  the  record  of  history,  a 
sort  of  apology  might  be  founded  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
Many  deeds  of  the  man  point  to  this  source.  He,  who  could 
seriously  invite  the  moon,  as  a  goddess  of  the  night,  to  bless 
his  arms,  and  who,  having  arrayed  his  troops  along  the  sea- 
shore of  Gaul,  opposite  to  Britain,  then  told  them  that  their 
valour  had  conquered  our  island,  and  bid  them  gather  the 
spoil  of  the  vanquished  foe  in  the  shells  or  whatever  else 
had  been  cast  out  by  the  sea, — ought  not  surely  to  be  deemed 
in  his  proper  senses.  But  of  Nero  we  may  say  that  his  con- 
duct admits  of  no  gloss,  nor  palliation ;  and  that  from  the 
innate  love  of  evil,  he  sank  himself  below  the  level  of  brutes. 
His  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  a  musician  and  a 
poet-'-characters  for  which  he  was  destitute  of  natural  talents, 
or  at  least  talents  of  a  high  order,  led  him  into  exhibitions 
idiich  lowered  his  dignity,  and  covered  his  person  with 
general  contempt;  but  had  this  weakness  stood  alone,  it 
might,  like  the  pedantry  of  King  James  VI.  of  our  own  country, 
have  afforded  matter  for  pleasantry  and  ridicule,  rather  than 
have  been  an  object  of  detestation.  In  the  case  of  Nero,  how- 
ever, it  formed  an  item  which  was  added  to  the  account,  to  in- 
crease the  gross  amount  of  his  worthlessness  and  crimes.  As 
soon  as  he  was  firmly  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  felt 
confident  of  being  able  to  guide  the  reins  of  authority,  his  down- 
ward progress  in  morality  was  rapid,  and  could  not  long  be 
concealed.  So  depraved  and  low  were  the  habits  and  feelings 
.in  which  he  indulged,  that  with  the  parasites  and  ministers 
of  his  lusts,  he  often  roamed  the  streets  in  disguise,  under  the 
cover  of  night,  when  he  woidd  shock  the  modesty  even  of 
honourable  females,  by  the  indecent  violation  of  their  persons, 
till  some  well  merited  beatings  which  he  received  at  the 
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hands  of  enraged  husbands  and  relatives  rendered  him  more 
cantious  in  his  nocturnal  peregrinations.  But  the  most 
shocking  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty,  up  to  the  period  yet 
embraced  by  onr  narrative,  must  be  reckoned  that  of  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  Though  the  impartial  writer  will  not 
conceal,  that,  on  the  authority  of  the  most  respectable  his- 
torians, oflfences  of  the  deepest  dye  are  laid  to  her  charge,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  son  owed  her  a  load  of  grati- 
tude. It  was  she  who  paved  his  way  to  the  throne,  which 
he  might  never  have  reached  without  her  aid  ;  and  the  crimes 
which  she  is  said  to  have  perpetrated,  had  for  their  object  to 
raise  and  maintain  him  there.  Such  were  her  talents,  that, 
though  he  had  been  animated  by  no  feelings  of  filial  afiection, 
it  would  have  been  wise  in  him  to  cherish  and  cultivate  her 
esteem,  as  an  able  and  foreseeing  counsellor ;  but  his  natural 
depravity  not  being  counteracted  by  sound  reason,  no  sooner 
did  he  find  her  views  opposed  to  his  wishes,  than  he  became 
eager  and  determined  to  remove  her  out  of  the  way.  The 
circumstances  of  her  death  give  her  a  claim  to  our  pity,  to 
which  she  was  otherwise  unentitled ;  and  we  admire  the  heroic 
energy  of  the  woman  who  could  baffle  plans  carefully  laid 
to  destroy  her,  and  compelled  Nero  to  commit  a  cruel  parri- 
cide, without  disguise  for  the  crime,  which  he  had  desired  to 
attribute  to  accident,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  weight  of 
its  odium. 

After  her  death,  as  is  intimated  by  Tacitus,  in  the  motto 
of  this  chapter,  being  no  longer  under  the  control  of  a 
vigorous  mind,  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations, 
and  rapidly  precipitated  himself  into  every  vice,  because  the 
shallowness  of  his  understanding  foresaw  not  the  ultimate 
fatal  consequences.  His  subjects  had  now  no  security  for 
their  property  or  lives.  The  arm  of  justice  was  rendered 
powerless,  and  the  laws  were  perverted.     The  principles  of 
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tyrants  render  them  naturally  jealous ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
information,  particularly  of  plots  and  machinations  directed 
against  themselves,  they  will  encourage  informers,  who, 
stimulated  by  their  own  interest,  will  sometimes  invent,  where 
they  are  unable  to  discover,  and  prefer  accusations  against 
the  innocent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of 
espionage  at  Borne,  at  this  time,  was  carried  on  to  an  ex- 
cessive extent ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  who  had 
become  obnoxious  to  the  Emperor  or  his  favourites,  to  be 
safe.  It  will  be  found  dangerous,  indeed,  in  any  country,  to 
hold  out  rewards  for  the  detection  of  crime,  even  when  this 
is  done  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  best  intentions.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  the  history  of  Britain  affords  sufficient  evidence. 
While  the  law  on  our  statute-book  continued  unrepealed, 
which,  for  the  suppression  of  theft  and  robbery,  secured  a 
premium  to  informers,  on  conviction  for  these  offences  ;  it  is 
notorious  how  wide  a  door  was  open  for  perjury  and  plots, 
which  often  sacrificed  the  lives  of  innocent  persons,  and  allowed 
the  guilty  to  escape. 

We  deemed  it  proper  to  say  this  much  of  Nero  and  the 
present  state  of  Bome,  that  the  reader  might  be  prepared  for 
coming  events,  which,  from  the  information  now  communi- 
cated,  will  cast  their  gloomy  shadows  before. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


When  the  British  warrior  queen, 

Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 
Sought  with  an  indignant  mien, 

Counsel  of  her  country's  gods. 

CoWPEB. 

There  occasionally  have  occurred  certain  seasons  and  events, 
influencing  the  fate  of  nations  and  the  world,  but  on 
which,  perhaps,  we  do  not  bestow  that  share  of  attention  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  may 
be  unknown  to  us,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  subject  of 
reflection,  and  of  others,  of  which  we  are  cognizant,  the  full 
importance  may  never  have  occurred  to  our  minds.  What 
an  interesting  era  should  that  be  deemed,  when  Julius  Giesar, 
intent  on  conquest,  turned  his  eyes  from  the  coast  of  Gaul 
towards  our  island,  and  despatched  in  a  ship,  Caius  Volusenus, 
his  lieutenant,  to  procure  information,  and  calculate  the  pro- 
bable success  of  an  invasion  ;  and  yet  this  event  so  pregnant 
with  the  birth  of  future  good  and  evil,  and  which,  though  the 
source  of  many  ultimate  blessings,  was  to  bestow  them  in  the 
train  of  great  injustice,  much  suffering,  and  many  crimes, 
seems  never  to  have  been  particularly  remarked  on  as  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  interest.  But  to  us  it  appears  to  rank  in  the 
same  category  with  the  enterprise  of  Columbus,  who,  by  dis- 
covering a  new  world,  opened  up  a  boundless  theatre  for  the 
employment  and  energies  of  man.     During  the  five  days  that 
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Volusenus  hovered  on  our  coasts,  that  train  of  events  was 
hatching  which  shonld  bring  the  savage  tribes  of  Britain  into 
contact  with  civilized  society,  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
introdaction  of  that  knowledge  and  science  whose  light  now 
shines  resplendent  among  ns. 

The  success  of  Julius  CaBsar  was  but  small ;  for  the  pres- 
sure of  afifairs  nearer  home  soon  called  him  away  from  the 
island.  The  civil  wars  which  were  consequent  on  his  death, 
prevented  the  Romans  from  paying  attention  to  Britain ;  and 
after  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  neither  Augustus, 
nor  his  successor  Tiberius,  turned  his  arms  to  that  country, 
in  which  conduct  the  two  emperors  were  influenced  by  reasons 
of  state  policy.  The  insane  Caligula  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Britain;  but  his  preparations,  as  might  be  expected, 
ended  in  empty  menace  and  bravado.  Claudius,  however, 
set  about  the  undertaking  seriously,  and  by  degrees  the  part 
of  Britain  which  lay  next  to  Gaul  was  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  province.  Several  Roman  commanders  in  succession  had 
the  task  assigned  to  them  of  retaining  the  possessions  which 
this  emperor  acquired,  and  extending  the  bounds  of  con- 
quest; but  we  shall  not  attempt  minutely  to  trace  their 
proceedings,  as  it  is  our  object  chiefly  to  detail  the  state  of 
things  which  are  connected  with  the  arrival  of  Marcus  in 
Britain,  and  what  befell  him  there.  At  this  time,  Suetonius 
Paullinus,  a  man  of  distinguished  military  talents,  and 
second  only  to  Agricola,  of  all  the  generals,  if  we  except 
Julius  Caesar,  whom  Rome  ever  sent  to  our  island,  held  the 
chief  command.  For  two  years  his  career  was  one  of 
uninterrupted  success^  and  he  succeeded  in  considerably 
enlarging  the  conquests  which  had  been  obtained,  and 
strengthening  them  with  garrisons.  The  head  quarters  of 
his  army  were  generally  established  in  that  part  of  England 
which   is   included  in   the  modem  counties  of  Kent  and 
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Middlesex,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  London — the  Liindinum 
of  that  perirwl ;  and  not  far  from  it  was  a  military  colony  of 
Roman  veterans.  It  was  in  this  quarter  of  the  country  that 
young  Marcus  entered  on  the  duties  of  a  soldier's  life,  and 
bep;an  to  receive  that  training  which  might  fit  him  for  useful- 
ness in  his  profession. 

The  first  intelligence  which  his  friends  at  home  obtained 
of  him,  after  his  arrival,  was  through  a  letter  which  he  him- 
self concocted  a  short  time  subsequent  to  that  event,  and 
found  a  means  of  conveying ;  when  his  mind  was  full  of  the 
wonders  of  a  strange  country,  very  unlike,  in  many  respects, 
to  his  own,  and  when  his  ears  had  been  opened  to  the  account 
of  novelties  which,  though  partly  founded  on  truth,  were 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented  by  the  ignorance  and  pre- 
judices of  the  narrators.  The  style  of  his  communication 
was  such  as  an  epistolary  writer  like  Cicero  or  Pliny  would 
have  cast  the  gorge  at ;  and  even  such  as  Orbilius,  his  late 
instructor,  must  have  accounted  below  par  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  more  advanced  pupils  who  passed  through  his 
hands.  As  we  have  to  translate  from  a  foreign  and  dead 
language,  it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  very  faithful 
impression  of  the  literary  merits  which  distinguish  this  letter 
of  Marcus ;  but  after  the  usual  salutation  to  his  father,  he 
proceeded  in  some  such  manner  as  follows : — 

**  When  I  had  bidden  adieu  to  you  my  worthy  father, 
and  my  native  country  Rome,  we  went  along,  day  after  day, 
in  the  journey,  which  our  commander  called  marching ;  but 
whatever  it  was,  by  Jupiter,  it  was  hard  work.  There  was 
no  trifiing  here,  but  much  fatigue  and  bad  fare.  I  thought 
sometimes  with  myself,  Orbilius  and  his  humbug  tasks,  were 
but  a  joke  to  this.  At  length  we  came  to  those  immense 
mountains  the  Alps.  Bless  my  life !  If  you  saw  how  rocks 
rise  on  rocks,  and  hills  on  hills,  having  their  heads  white  ynih 
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8D0W,  and  dark  fogs  constantly  hanging  about  them,  and  you 
would  think  that  they  had  no  end. 

"  When  we  had  passed  through  Gaul,  we  were  put  into 
ships,  and  there  being  a  great  storm,  I  was  so  sick  that  I 
wished  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  but  we  landed  all 
alive  in  Britain,  in  the  place  they  call  Cantium.  Rum 
country  this,  I  assure  you ;  so  I  have  been  collecting  the 
facts,  in  order  to  instruct  you  well  about  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  people.  Blessings  on  the  sun  and  star-lights  with  us  at 
home,  says  I ;  for  here  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  Phoebus  or 
Hyperion  in  his  chariot,  as  Orbilius  used  to  hail  him ;  but 
the  sky  and  firmament  is  ever  covered  with  dark  clouds  and 
rain,  which  makes  going  out  very  disagreeable,  and  I  had 
rather  sweat  in  Italy  than  march  with  a  wet  skin.  Yet,  if 
we  could  believe  reports,  far  to  the  north  here,  the  sun  never 
sets,  but  swings  like  a  ball  in  a  string,  from  east  to  west ; 
but  the  clouds  prevent  it  from  being  seen.  (Tacitus, 
Agricola,  ch.  xii.) 

*'  The  country  is  an  island,  which  means  that  the  sea  goes 
all  round  it,  and  makes  a  horrible  roaring  if  you  are  near  the 
shore ;  for,  could  you  believe  that  every  four  and  twenty  hours 
the  water  twice  comes  up  and  then  goes  back  a  great  way  ? 
You  might  walk  along  the  sand  at  one  time,  and  a  while  after 
you  would  be  drowned  in  the  same  place.  What  can  be  the 
reason  of  this  ?  We  never  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  when  you 
took  us  to  Ostia,  and  we  lived  at  Baiae.  Nay,  in  certain 
places  of  Britain,  they  say,  the  sea  comes  up  rivers,  and  even 
to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  And  in  the  sea  far  north — I 
think  they  call  the  country  Ultima  Thule— the  water  is  so 
thick  and  heavy  that  the  wind  cannot  lift  it  to  a  tempest — a 
good  cure,  I  would  say,  for  sea-sickness — and  you  can  hardly 
make  your  way  through  it  with  a  ship,  nor  oars.  (Tacitus, 
Agricola,  ch.  x.) 
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"  When  I  speak  to  you  of  the  people,  I  wonld  say,  Queer 
savages  them.  They  shave  off  all  their  hair,  except  their  head 
and  upper  lip,  and  they  have  a  stuff  of  the  name  of  wood  with 
which  they  stain  and  mark  their  bodies ;  so  you  would  think 
them  big  lizards  walking  on  two  feet.  They  are  not  par- 
ticular about  wives  here  ;  but  ten  or  twelve  men  in  a  com- 
pany choose  a  number  of  women  for  wives,  and  each  man  has 
the  privilege  of  all  these.  But  what  is  most  surprising,  a 
man,  if  his  daughter  is  big  enough,  takes  her  to  wife,  and 
brothers  make  wives  of  their  sisters  ;  so  that  one  family  oaa 
propagate  for  a  whole  nation.  This  beats  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  all  to  nothing.  Orbilius  taught  us  from — I  forget  the 
poet's  name — that  they  peopled  the  empty  world  by  throwing 
stones  over  their  heads,  and  there  was  no  need  for  brothers 
and  sisters  to.  marry.  You  would  wonder  the  Britons  won't 
eat  a  hare,  a  hen,  or  a  goose ;  but  they  must  be  a  goose 
themselves.     (Caesar,  book  v.) 

"They  have  a  queer  sort  of  religion  in  this  country. 
They  call  their  priests  Druids.  I  have  heard  of  them 
before ;  and  the  name  is  from  a  Greek  word,  if  I  remember, 
which  means  an  oak,  where  they  dwell.  But  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  them  when  I  write  again,  and  if  I  am  likely  to  get 
any  money  or  advancement.  They  say  there  are  pearls  in 
the  country,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  yet."* 

While  the  father,  Priscus,  was  perusing  at  Bome  this 
precious  morceau  of  his  son  Marcus,  who,  like  all  ignorant 

*  In  translating  this  epistle,  wo  have  assumed  the  editorial  priTilege, 
which  will  readily  be  conceded  to  us,  of  pointing  to  the  historical  antho- 
riticB  which  attest  the  floating  and  inaccurate  conceptions  which  were 
long  entertained  by  the  Romans,  in  respect  to  Britain  and  its  inhabitanti. 
Nor  need  we  greatly  wonder  at  the  imperfection  of  their  knowledge, 
when  it  is  considered  what  absurd  conceptions,  the  Spaniards,  in  a  far 
later  age,  on  the  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America,  could  cherish  of 
the  nature  and  productions  of  that  country. 
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persons,  supposed  other  people  to  be  equally  uninfonned  with 
himself ;  and  retailing  absurdities,  doubted  not  that  he  was 
communicating  useful  instruction, — important  events  were 
meantime  occurring  in  Britaia  Suetonius  Paullinus,  the 
generalissimo  of  the  Boman  troops,  directed  his  attention 
about  this  time  to  the  island  of  Mona,  which  is  not  that 
island  we  now  call  Man,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  Latin 
name,  but  Anglesea,  on  the  coast  of  Wales.  Thither,  as  to 
an  inaccessible  refuge,  those  retired  who  were  unfriendly  to 
the  Boman  government,  and  there  hatched  schemes  of  annoy- 
ance and  resistance.  Suetonius,  therefore,  resolved  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  making  himself  master  of  the  island, 
extinguish  the  seeds  of  rebellion ;  so  that  he  might  be  enabled 
without  molestation  to  extend  his  conquests  in  other  quarters. 
For  this  purpose  he  collected  a  force  along  the  Menai  Strait, 
which  is  now  ennobled  by  the  Britannia-tubular  Suspension 
Bridge — a  wonderful  and  glorious  triumph  of  modem  ingenuity 
and  art  over  natural  difiSculties — and  having  provided  a  store 
of  small  craft  fit  for  the  conveyance  of  his  infantry,  while  the 
cavalry  were  to  swim  on  their  horses,  or  endeavour  to  ford  the 
water,  he  gave  orders  to  attempt  the  passage.  The  enemy, 
however,  assailed,  in  their  last  retreat,  and  like  a  wild  animal 
at  bay,  being  animated  with  the  courage  of  despair,  prepared 
for  a  desperate  resistance.  Their  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the 
manner  most  likely  to  oppose  the  landing  assailants  with 
success ;  and  in  order  to  give  them  encouragement,  and  pro- 
duce an  imposing  effect,  the  Druids,  who  abounded  in  the 
island,  and  possessed  spacious  grounds  for  the  exercise  of 
their  unhallowed  rites,  went  along  the  line  of  their  country- 
men, uttering  dire  imprecations  on  the  Eomans,  while  nimie- 
rous  fires,  which  they  had  caused  to  be  lighted,  blazed  in 
view,  and  in  which,  as  they  denounced,  they  were  to  immolate 
the  captives  obtained  from  the  foe.    Meantime,  bands  of  women 
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were  seen  running  up  and  down  like  furies,  with  their  hair 
dishevelled,  tossing  burning  torches  on  high,  and  arrayed  in 
funereal  vestments.  So  many  frightful  objects  ostentatiously 
presented  to  the  eye,  struck  a  damp  at  first  on  the  minds  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  and  they  wavered  a  little  through  irre- 
solution, exposing  their  persons  as  a  target  to  the  weapons  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  panic  was  only  momentary ;  reassured 
by  the  exhortations  of  their  general,  they  assumed  the  intre- 
pidity which  usually  distinguished  them,  and  rushing  forward 
to  the  fight,  soon  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Actuated  by 
a  desire  of  revenge,  the  Roman  soldiers  then  proceeded  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  Druids,  who  were 
themselves  consigned  to  the  flames  which  they  had  kindled 
for  others.  Various  instances  of  such  kind  of  retribution  have 
occurred  in  the  world,  as  we  learn  from  history ;  and  in  the 
case  of  several  of  them,  most  people  will  acknowledge  that 
the  sufferers  received  the  due  reward  of  their  deserts.  None, 
we  believe  (to  quote  a  particular  instance  or  two),  will  be 
much  disposed  to  sympathize  with  Perillus,  who  handselled, 
or  made  the  first  experiment  of  his  own  brazen  bull,  which 
he  constructed  hollow,  and  presented  to  Phalaris,  king  of 
Agrigentum,  as  a  good  invention  for  the  punishment  of  such 
as  might  be  obnoxious  to  him ;  for,  by  shutting  up  any  per- 
son in  the  cavity,  and  lighting  a  fire  beneath,  the  lifeless 
figure,  he  alleged,  would  become  animated,  and  pour  forth 
bellowings  entertaining  to  the  royal  ear.  The  tyrant  relished 
the  idea,  but  wittily  remarked  to  Perillus,  that  as  he,  the 
contriver  of  the  machine,  must  be  the  best  judge  of  its  capar 
bilities,  and  able  to  modulate  his  voice  in  the  most  effectual 
way,  the  experiment  should  begin  with  him,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  We  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Agri- 
gentum, who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  good  wishes,  so  inge- 
niously exerted  on  their  account,  would  rather  rejoice  than 
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be  sorry,  whea  they  heard  his  cries,  which  sounded  like 
taurine  bellowings  ;  nor  do  we  think,  in  adverting  to  another 
instance  of  a  similar  kind,  that  any  right  principled  man, 
however  humane  his  natural  character,  will  regret  that  Haman 
should  have  swung  on  the  gallows  which  he  had  erected  for 
Mordecai,  the  object  of  his  hatred. 

While  the  events  which  we  have  been  detailing  were  in 
progress,  our  acquaintance  Marcus  was  stationed  not  far  from 
the  colony  of  Camelodanum,  in  order  that,  along  with  other 
raw  recruits,  he  might  receive  that  training  which  should 
render  him  more  fit  for  active  service.  This  part  of  the 
island  was  then  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued 60,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  shameful  oppression  and 
gross  licentiousness  of  the  Bomans  themselves,  whereby  they 
were  precipitated  into  hostilities,  and  ran  some  risk  of  being 
exterminated.  The  most  prominent  causes  of  these  disastrous 
results  may  shortly  be  stated.  While  the  veterans  settled 
in  Camelodanum  plundered  the  native  inhabitants,  driving 
them  from  their  houses  and  possessions,  the  Roman  civil  and 
military  officers  had  behaved  with  equal  avarice,  and  far 
greater  atrocity  in  a  neighbouring  quarter.  Prosultagus,  the 
late  king  of  the  Iceni,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the 
Romans,  had  left,  by  latter  will,  Csesar  joint-heir  of  his  realms, 
with  his  Queen  Boadicea,  and  her  two  daughters.  But  so  far 
was  this  measure  from  procuring  protection  for  his  helpless 
family,  and  abating  the  rapacity  of  the  Romans,  that  it  only 
inflamed  their  cupidity ;  and  not  being  content  with  explain- 
ing the  will  in  its  literal  sense,  in  their  own  favour,  a  thing 
which  was  never  meant  by  the  testator ;  they  resoJved  to  seize 
on  the  whole  wealth  and  territory  belonging  to  the  IcenL  To 
be  able  to  effect  this,  a  body  of  troops,  of  which  Marcus  formed 
an  integral  part,  was  marched  to  the  capital  of  that  people, 
where  such  excesses  were  soon  after  perpetrated,  that  Boadicea, 
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who  possessed  a  great  spirit,  and  was  more  mindful  of  what 
was  due  to  her  as  a  sovereign,  than  alive  to  prudential  con- 
siderations which  the  circumstances  of  her  situation  should 
have  suggested,  remonstrated  with  her  oppressors  in  a  style 
and  manner  which  led  to  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Enraged 
at  her  reproaches,  which  though  just,  were  severe  and  cutting, 
the  Roman  commanders,  instead  of  relaxing  anything  of  their 
injurious  treatment,  proceeded  to  extremities  which  we  could 
not  have  believed  possible,  if  they  had  not  been  transmitted 
to  us  on  the  authority  of  their  own  historians.  Apprehending 
Boadicea  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  she  had  been  some 
worthless  plebeian,  they  adjudged  her  guilty  of  violent  and 
seditious  language  and  conduct,  and,  in  disregard  of  her  sex, 
condemned  her  to  the  degrading  punishment  of  being  publicly 
beaten  with  the  rods  of  the  lictors,  which  sentence  was  accoid- 
dingly  carried  into  execution.  But  the  cup  of  her  suflfering, 
and  the  measure  of  Boman  iniquity  were  not  yet  full  A 
number  of  young  officers,  among  whom  was  our  hopeful  Mar- 
cus, burst  into  the  palace,  which  they  sacked  like  a  town 
taken  by  storm.  Seizing  on  the  two  young  princesses,  they 
violated  their  persons,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  shame- 
less and  brutal  licentiousness.  As  the  wise  man  has  observed, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  and  the  remark  will 
apply  equally  to  what  is  evil  as  to  what  is  good.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  unwonted  features  which  have  marked  the 
crime  of  rape,  with  the  navvies  and  lower  class  of  workmen 
in  this  country,  since  the  relaxation  of  our  penal  code,  who 
will  countenance  and  assist  one  another  in  dishonouriDg 
the  softer  se;c ;  and  it  has  been  whispered  that  Marcus  and 
his  companions  were  chargeable  with  equal  unblushing 
atrocity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Borne  sball  perish — ^writc  that  word, 

In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt : 
Perish  hopeless  and  abhorred, 

Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

COWPEB. 

In  an  age  when  the  plan  of  Divine  government  was  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  mankind  looked  for  something 
like  retributive  justice  in  the  present  life,  the  perpetrators  of 
deeds  like  those  now  mentioned,  might  well  dread  the  ven- 
geance of  Omnipotence,  and  tremble  lest  the  right  hand  of 
Jupiter  should  be  bared  in  thunder.  As  the  wickedness  of 
the  Canaanites  will  appear  most  revolting  to  every  person  of 
right  feeling,  and  the  land  actually  spued  them  out,  before 
they  were  delivered  up  to  the  conquering  sword  of  the 
Israelites ;  so  Bome  first  annexed  herself,  and  vitiating  her 
moral  powers,  destroyed  at  the  same  time  her  physical  ener- 
gies, thus  opening  up  a  free  course  to  the  progress  of  those 
mighty  hordes  of  Goths  and  Huns  who  overran  her  territories, 
and  which,  with  the  fiery  Gaul,  constantly  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer,  at  length  were  heard  shouting  at  her  very  gates. 
Then  she  sank  with  a  mighty  but  merited  fall.  Such  wanton 
injuries  and  atrocious  guilt  as  we  just  now  have  been  con- 
templating in  her  case,  became  too  much  for  endurance  in  the 
present  state,  though  it  is  under  the  conduct  of  general  laws, 
and  consequently  were  visited  vriih  condign  punishment. 
The  violation  of  an  innocent  female  is  the  greatest  injury, 
unless  we  make  the  exception  of  death,  which  she  can  pes- 
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sibly  receive.  It  is  irreparable  in  its  nature,  and  attended 
with  Ko  many  distressing  consequences  to  the  hapless  victim, 
that  a  thinking  mind  will  deplore  that  such  an  injury  should 
be  inflicted  on  any  human  being,  and  could  not  be  induced, 
by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  any  motive  whatever,  to  be 
concerned  in  it,  either  as  principal  or  accessory.  We  know 
not  of  a  more  pathetic  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures than  that  which  details  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Tamar,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  David.  Abused,  humbled, 
and  then  contemptuously  thrust  out  of  the  apartment  by  ber 
unfeeling  and  unprincipled  ravisher,  the  sacred  narrative  simply 
tells  us,  that,  rending  her  virgin  dress  of  varied  colours,  which 
she  was  no  longer  entitled  to  wear,  and  putting  ashes  on  ber 
head,  she  went  on  weeping.  Than  the  victim  of  brutal  lost, 
indeed,  in  such  circumstances,  who  with  more  propriety  could 
call  out  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry  ?  for,  at  such  a  moment, 
every  access  to  comfort  and  hope  must  be  shut  up ;  the  mind 
has  nothing  on  which  it  can  repose  ;  the  thoughts  are  driven 
back  on  themselves  with  terrible  recoil ;  on  looking  around, 
they  find  no  place  on  which  they  can  fix ;  when  they  would 
soar  to  heaven,  they  are  repelled  by  a  defence  of  brass,  and 
when  they  would  turn  to  the  earth,  they  encounter  a  wall  of 
iron. 

The  meeting  of  Boadicea  and  her  daughters,  after  having 
suffered  their  respective  wrongs,  was  such  as  no  pencil  could 
portray ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  suitable  justice 
either  to  their  feelings  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
expressed.  The  first  relief  to  the  distressing  poignancy  of 
such  affliction  as  theirs,  is  felt  when  the  mind  has  become 
able  to  reflect  with  some  calmness,  and  ease  itself  in  floods 
of  tears.  The  hapless  sufferers  will  glean  some  degree  of 
consolation  from  the  consciousness  of  no  misconduct  in  them- 
selves,  which   should   have  entailed  on  them  such   heavy 
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misfortunes,  and  a  hope  that  power  and  wisdom  superior  to 
human,  will  at  length  judge  and  avenge  their  cause.  The 
danger  to  feeble  minds,  in  these  circumstances,  is,  that  con- 
sidering their  situation  beyond  relief  from  ordinary  means, 
and  mere  mortal  agency,  they  may  sink  into  a  state  of 
apathy  and  depression,  which  will  barb  the  fatal  shafts 
of  calamity,  and  prevent  the  wretched  victims  from  ever 
emerging  out  of  the  gulf  into  which  they  had  been  precipi- 
tated. But  the  strong  and  manly  spirit  of  Boadicea  would 
not  allow  her  long  to  brood  over  the  matchless  wrongs  which 
had  befallen  herself  and  her  daughters;  for  her  thoughts 
were  tamed  to  revenge,  and  she  began  to  scheme  how  she 
might  retaHate  on  the  oppressors  with  terrible  retribution. 
Nor  did  she  find  any  want  of  those  who  were  ready  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  feelings  by  which  she  was  animated,  and  second 
her  designs.  All  her  late  husband's  subjects,  but  particularly 
the  principal  people  and  nobles  of  the  Iceni,  were  exasperated 
at  the  atrocious  tyranny  and  profligacy  of  the  Bomans ;  and 
the  neighbouring  state  of  the  Trinobantes  entered  warmly 
into  their  sentiments,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  so 
galling  a  foreign  yoke.  Boadicea,  therefore,  having  conveyed 
her  daughters  to  a  place  of  security,  began  to  make  active 
preparations  for  a  revolt  of  such  a  nature  and  magnitude,  as 
might  exterminate  the  invaders,  and  procure  complete  inde- 
pendence for  Britain.  Though  the  measures  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  at  first  conducted  in  as  secret  a  manner  as  possible, 
yet  they  could  not  altogether  be  concealed ;  and  a  vague 
feeling  of  apprehension  pervaded  the  colony  of  Camelodanura, 
and  spread  also  among  all  the  Komans  who  were  quartered 
in  the  neighbouring  districts.  And,  as  had  invariably 
happened  in  every  such  case,  in  ancient  times,  superstition 
then  lent  her  aid  to  increase  the  general  panic,  publishing 
many  portents  and  wonders  of  threatening  omen,  which  as 
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they  surpassed  the  power  of  nature,  seemed  to  be  express 
indications  of  approaching  destruction.  Thus,  the  image  of 
victory  which  had  been  erected  at  Camelodanum,  was 
reported  to  have  slipt  down,  and  fallen  in  a  backward  position, 
as  if  to  denote  that  she  yielded  to  the  superior  might  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  meantime,  many  females  who,  like  the 
priestesses  of  Apollo,  considered  themselves  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  certain  sacred  afflatus  or  inspiration,  failed  not  to 
announce  that  calamities  were  impending ;  and  as  the  proof 
of  this,  it  was  given  out,  and  received  as  true,  that  barbarous 
noises  had  been  heard  in  their  senate,  and  bowlings  resounded 
through  the  theatre.  Credit  was  even  given  to  the  marvel, 
that  a  representation  of  the  overthrow  of  the  colony  had  been 
exhibited  with  ocular  evidence  in  the  river  Thames;  that 
the  ocean  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  blood ;  and  that 
the  ebbing  tide  had  left  along  the  shore  the  manifest  figures 
of  human  bodies.  All  which  prodigies  were  received  by  the 
Britons  in  good  part,  as  a  ground  of  hope,  and  by  the  Bomans 
as  a  source  of  fear.  The  muttering  of  the  approaching  storm 
was  now  so  loud  and  unequivocal,  as  to  alarm  the  most 
unthinking  and  secure ;  and  the  Koman  authorities  judged  it 
high  time  to  adopt  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  safety. 
In  the  absence  of  Suetonius,  who  had  carried  along  with  him 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  a  circumstance  which  gave 
spirit  to  the  counsels  of  the  enemy,  an  application  for  assis- 
tance was  made  to  Cains  Decianus,  the  procurator,  who, 
however,  could  spare  only  a  handful  of  soldiers.  Nevertheless 
these,  among  whom,  Marcus  being  included,  was  to  make  his 
first  experiment  of  actual  warfare,  occupied  a  temple,  built 
by  the  emperor  Claudius,  which  served  also  the  purpose 
of  a  citadel ;  and  there  was  a  general  expectation  among 
the  Homans,  that  by  the  advantage  of  their  fortifications, 
they   should   be   able    to   maintain    their    ground    against 
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any  tnmultaotis  violence  on  the  part  of  undisciplined 
barbariana  But  they  had  miscalculated  the  extent  of  the 
conspiracy,  which  in  numerous  ramifications  reached  over 
the  country.  The  Britons  quickly  mustered  in  great  force, 
appearing  in  quarters  where  they  were  altogether  unlocked 
for,  as  if  they  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  earth ;  and  when 
they  had  swept  over  the  colony,  which  could  oppose  but 
litUe  resistance,  they  then  proceeded  to  invest  the  temple  or 
citadel. 

Marcus,  hitherto  had  known  war  only  by  report,  contem- 
plating it  on  the  bright  side,  and  in  connection  with  the  fair 
visions  of  conquest,  and  what  is  termed  military  glory ;  but 
it  now  began  to  unfold  itself  to  his  view  under  a  new  phase, 
and  with  appalling  realities.  Like  all  ignoble  natures  which 
are  prone  to  indulge  in  guilty  excesses,  directed  against  the 
helpless  and  unprotected,  he  was  radically  a  coward,  destitute 
of  magnanimity,  and  every  spark  of  real  valour;  and  it 
was  with  no  little  emotion,  that  he  contemplated  the  more 
than  probable  chance  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  men  who, 
despising  the  principles  of  civilized  warfare,  invariably  put 
their  prisoners  to  death.  But  there  is  often  great  cunning 
to  be  found  in  poltroons,  whose  fears  sharpen  their  ingenuity 
to  expedients,  which  people  of  superior  fortitude  might  over- 
look, and  who,  besides,  are  often  restrained  by  feelings  of 
duty,  from  acting  solely  with  a  view  to  personal  safety. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  opposed  an  impediment  to  the  wishes  of 
Marcus.  Already  he  had  communicated  his  views  to  an  inti- 
mate associate,  who  had  been  signalized  equally  with  himself 
for  infamous  brutality  in  the  palace  of  Boadicea,  and  whose 
fears  and  feelings  beat  a  chord  responsive  to  those  in  his  own 
breast ;  and  the  two  hopeful  youths  set  themselves  actively 
to  devise  an  escape  from  the  peril  which  they  saw  impending. 
When  they  had  considered  the  matter  for  some  days,  in 
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every  point  of  view,  and  omitted  no  source  of  infonnation  which 
seemed  to  their  purpose,  they  fixed  on  a  particular  night  in 
order  to  attempt  an  escape.  The  night  chosen  for  this  was 
necessarily  dark,  the  season  verging  towards  winter,  and  the 
moon  being  at  the  change ;  and  the  means  of  concealment 
were  increased  by  a  fog,  which,  spreading  its  white  mantle 
over  the  ground,  prevented  the  eye  from  penetrating  more 
than  a  little  way.  Aided  by  these  favouring  circumstances, 
the  doughty  pair,  forsaking  their  post  at  the  dead  of  night, 
crept  noiselessly  towards  the  enemy,  who  had  invested  the 
citadel  less  closely  than  more  disciplined  troops  would  have 
judged  necessary,  and  directing  their  course  to  the  quarter 
where  they  had  concluded,  from  careful  observation,  that  the 
blockade  was  least  complete,  prepared  to  take  the  decisive 
step.  At  such  a  crisis,  when  the  balance  of  events  quivers 
between  life  and  death,  how  acutely  must  the  parties  feel  I 
and  how  difficult  to  portray  their  state  of  mind  in  adequate 
colours,  and  with  the  tnie  stamp  of  verisimilitude  I  Marcus 
felt  a  load  like  that  of  Etna  flung  on  his  breast,  which 
scarcely  permitted  him  to  breathe  ;  and  the  terrors  of  death 
were  so  intense  as  to  have  paralyzed  his  every  energy,  if  they 
had  not  been  counterbalanced  by  the  inexpressible  yearnings 
after  a  prolonged  existence,  which  produced  an  effect  akin  to 
desperation,  or  that  courage  which  is  inspired  by  brandy  or 
any  other  strong  stimulant.  Yet  his  heart  was  chilled  by  a 
more  powerful  than  icy-cold ;  and  the  surrounding  damp  of 
a  night  in  the  end  of  autumn,  falling  with  shivering  effect  on 
the  outer  man,  afforded  but  a  feeble  emblem  of  what  he  had 
to  endure  within.  The  dangers  and  alarms  which  properly 
would  have  filled  up  years,  were  crowded  into  a  little  moment. 
His  imagination  conjured  up  a  host  of  chimeras,  and  set  them 
in  terrible  array  before  him.  In  the  shaking  of  a  bush,  he 
beheld  the  motion  of  an  enemy  raising  the  weapon  which  was 
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to  transfix  him ;  in  the  distant  voice  of  a  British  sentinel,  he 
heard  the  cry  which  summoned  together  numbers  to  catch 
the  lurking  fugitives.  It  would  be  impossible  long  to  main- 
tain feelings  wound  up  to  the  intensity  which  then  attached 
to  his.  The  very  effort  would  be  too  much  for  nature,  and 
the  body  must  sink  beneath  it.  Fortunately  for  Marcus  and 
his  companion,  the  period  of  their  suffering  was  short ;  for 
their  own  address,  favoured  by  concurring  circumstances, 
enabled  them  to  escape  beyond  the  lines  of  the  Britons,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  danger. 

But  with  the  prospect  of  safety  from  the  enemy,  they  were 
not  free  from  apprehension  on  the  score  of  their  own  country- 
men, aware  that  they  must  account  for  themselves  to  Petilius 
Cerialis,  lieutenant  of  the  ninth  legion,  who,  according  to 
common  rumour,  was  hastening  to  the  theatre  of  belligerent 
operations.  The  stock  of  their  ingenuity,  however,  not  being 
exhausted,  they  resolved  to  lie  close  for  a  little  time,  in  the 
belief  that  the  garrison  must  quickly  fall,  and  then  improve 
the  event  to  their  own  advantage.  When  this  event,  which 
they  rightly  anticipated,  had  occurred,  hastening  from  their 
concealment,  they  presented  themselves  before  Cerialis,  to 
whom  they  related  the  massacre  of  their  companions  in  arms, 
adding  that  they  only  survived  of  the  whole  body,  having,  by 
dint  of  desperate  efforts,  cut  their  way  through  the  dense 
array  of  the  enemy.  Though  they  ventured  not  more  than 
this  statement  with  the  commander-in-chief,  yet,  in  order  to 
procure  the  greater  reputation  for  bravery  among  their  asso- 
ciates of  the  same  rank,  they  failed  not  to  boast  of  their 
mighty  prowess,  and  the  number  of  the  Britons  which  they 
had  slain,  producing,  as  evidence  for  the  assertion,  their 
swords  which  they  had  hacked  into  many  mouths,  after  the 
plan  adopted,  at  a  period  long  subsequent,  by  Falstaff,  to  sig- 
nalise his  achievements  on  Gad's-hill.     The  time,  however, 
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was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  boastfal  fugitives  would 
require  to  put  forth  all  their  energy  and  intrepidity  in  earnest, 
to  be  ensured  of  safety ;  for  the  Britons,  elated  by  snccess, 
and  mustering  in  strong  force,  came  snddenly  on  Cerialis, 
whom  they  completely  routed,  putting  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  to  the  sword,  and  scattering  the  rest  everywhere  in 
flight 

This  fatal  blow  extinguished  for  a  time  the  Roman  sway 
in  that  part  of  the  island.  The  barbarians  swept  the  open 
country  without  opposition,  and  even  succeeded  in  getting 
into  their  hands  the  several  castles  and  strongholds  throagh- 
ont  the  province.  London,  which  was  noted  as  a  city  of 
Roman  resort,  though  very  inferior  in  size,  of  course,  to  the 
modem  Babel  of  that  name,  being  abandoned  to  their  fnry, 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  municipal  town  of  Veralaniiim 
shared  the  same  fate.  Burning  and  massacres  were  the  order 
of  the  day ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  scenes  of  desolation 
and  ruin  ;  and  nothing  heard  but  the  groans  of  the  dying,  or 
supplications  for  mercy,  which  the  unhappy  wretches  poured 
into  deaf  ears.  The  lot  of  those,  indeed,  who  died  in  the 
heat  of  the  strife,  might  be  considered  enviable  ;  for  such  as 
were  not  killed  immediately  had  to  look  forward  to  a  more 
cruel  and  lingering  death,  inflicted  by  fire,  the  cro8S>  and 
other  methods  which  barbarous  ingenuity  could  devise. 
While  the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  like  an  irresistible 
wintry  flood,  thus  rolled  on  unchecked,  the  quantity  of  human 
blood  poured  forth  was  immense  ;  and  it  has  been  calculated 
by  historians  that  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  newly 
seventy  thousand  perished. 

uetonius  Paullinus,  however,  having  completed  the  con- 

H        of  Mona,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  proceeded 

^^^^"^^^^^•ate  there  his  whole  force.     Appalled  at  the  formid- 

PP^arance  of  the  revolt,  and  its  disastrous  conseqnencesy 
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he  made  a  careful  scmtiny  into  the  causes  which  producd  it, 
and  was  filled  with  grief  and  vexation  to  perceive  that  it 
sprung  from  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
subject  to  his  command.  Among  other  and  strong  causes  of 
provocation  to  the  Britons,  the  case  of  Boadicea's  daughters 
was  brought  under  his  notice,  and  with  it  the  suspicion  of 
guilt  which  attached  to  Marcus,  who,  surviving  the  late  storm 
of  war,  had  been  reserved  for  farther  turns  of  fortune.  This 
was  a  matter  which  Suetonius,  a  martinet  in  discipline,  by 
no  means  meant  to  pass  over  in  silence,  being  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  the  cruel  rape  to  condign 
punishment ;  but  the  pressure  of  his  affairs,  which  called  for 
immediate  operations  against  the  enemy,  induced  him  to 
postpone  investigation  until  a  season  of  greater  leisure  and 
tranquillity. 

The  most  active  preparations  were  now  making,  on  both 
sides,  for  a  conflict  on  whose  decision  the  most  important 
consequences  depended.  While  the  Eomans  were  to  fight  for 
the  re-establishment  of  their  affairs,  the  Britons,  if  they 
should  obtain  the  victory,  had  the  cheering  prospect  before 
their  eyes  of  asserting  their  independence,  and  fixing  it  on  a 
sure  basis,  by  expelling  the  invaders  for  ever  from  the  island. 
As  the  prize  in  view  was  great  and  desirable,  so  the  energies 
of  the  respective  armies  were  stimulated  to  a  mighty  struggle 
for  its  attainment.  Boadicea  went  along  the  ranks  of  her 
own  troops  and  their  confederates,  when  they  were  drawn  out 
to  battle,  haranguing  them,  and  addressing  to  their  minds 
every  motive  which  might  nerve  their  courage  by  hope,  or 
awaken  the  desire  of  revenge.  While  she  spoke  of  their 
condition  as  degraded  and  afflicted,  and  which  would  appear 
the  more  wretched  as  she  contrasted  it  in  glowing  colours 
with  the  blessings  of  expected  freedom,  she  failed  not,  at  the 
same  time,  to  proclaim  her  own  deep  and  indelible  wrongs, 
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the  unheard-of  indignity  of  subjecting  a  noble  born  queen,  and 
of  ancient  descent,  to  the  ignominy  of  public  stripes,  and  the 
shameful  violation  of  her  young  and  innocent  daughters. 
Suetonius,  in  the  meantime,  was  not  idle  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  but  prepared  them  for  their  duty  by  such  exhorta- 
tions and  arrangements  as  he  deemed  likely  to  ensure  success. 
Nor  was  the  result  different  from  what  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  respective  state  and  equipments  of 
the  two  armies ;  for  the  headlong  valour  of  the  Britons  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  skill  and  steady  discipline  of  their 
opponents,  who,  with  little  loss,  gained  a  great  and  decisive 
victory,  and  Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  poison, 
after  having  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  nearly  eighty  thousand 
of  her  countrymen. 

The  Roman  yoke  being  thus  again  rivetted  on  a  portion 
of  Britain,  Suetonius  set  about  to  arrange  the  imsettled  state 
of  affairs,  and,  among  other  things,  to  examine  into  the  causes 
of  the  late  disturbances.  In  the  scrutiny  which  he  instituted, 
the  case  of  Marcus  and  his  criminal  accomplices  was  not  over- 
looked. It  happened,  however,  on  investigation,  that  though 
they  were  strongly  suspected,  no  evidence  of  actual  guilt 
could  be  brought  home  to  them,  and  in  these  circumstances 
Suetonius,  who  was  naturally  severe,  following  the  bent  of 
his  inclinations,  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  suspected 
delinquents,  and  took  care  to  impose  on  them  the  most  arduous 
of  the  military  duties  which  were  to  be  performed.  Marcus, 
in  consequence,  felt  his  situation  so  irksome  that  he  became 
impatient  under  the  restraints  that  were  laid  on  him,  and 
anxious  to  escape  from  a  life  of  hardships  and  mortification, 
His  usual  cunning  was  now  called  to  his  aid,  and  setting  up 
the  plea  of  bad  health,  whose  symptoms  he  contrived,  with 
great  speciousness  to  support,  Suetonius  gave  consent  to  his 
return  home.     Marcus,  therefore,  with  the  first  opportunity 


^ 
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set  out  for  Rome,  whither  he  was  soon  after  followed  by  tlie 
general  himself  who,  being  accnsed  of  undue  severity  in 
punishing  those  of  the  Britons  who  were  instigators  of  the 
late  revolt,  had  been  displaced  to  make  room  for  a  new 
governor. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Ancient  of  daji !  angast  Athena !  where — 
Where  are  th  j  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 

Gone — glimmering  thro'  the  dream  of  things  that  were ; 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal, 

They  won,  and  passed  away. 

Btboh. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  a  country  which,  though  our  own,  must 
be  admitted,  at  the  period  of  the  narrative,  to  have  been 
immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  direct  our  regards 
to  a  more  favoured  land,  even  to  Greece,  which  long  was  the 
eye  of  science  and  light  of  the  world.     Her  political  greatness 
had  already  passed  away,  and  her  fame  for  literature  and 
philosophy  were  on  the  wane,  but  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should   soon  become  obscure,  and  she  long  maintained  a 
character  for  intellectual  excellence  considerably  beyond  that 
U)  which  she  was  justly  entitled.     Lucius  had  promised  that 
on  his  arrival  at  Athens  he  should,  with  his  earliest  con- 
venience, advertise  his  friends  at  Rome  of  the  particulars  of 
his  new  situation,  how  he  relished  the  change  of  scene  and 
acquaintance,  and  what  progress  he  was  making  in  his  studies. 
But  the  novelty  of  the  sights  and  mannera  which  were  pre- 
sented for  bis  contemplation,  and  the  dissipation  of  thought 
which  arose  from  cultivating  the  intercourse  of  respectable 
citizens  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended,  and  the  new 
range  which  was  opened  up  to  his  pursuits,  banished  for  a 
while  the  desire  of  communicating  with  those  whom  he  had 
left  behind.     Besides,  the  circle  of  society  into  which  he  had 
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been  introduced  presented  him  with  opinions  to  which  he  was 
an  entire  stranger,  and  displayed  human  characters  which  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  observing  before ;  and  it  was  his  wish, 
in  writing  home,  to  be  able  to  speak  with  confidence  and 
decision  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  the  addition  so  obtained  to 
his  knowledge,  either  in  eradicating  old  and  inaccurate  notions 
or  instilling  new.  At  length  he  found  leisure  and  inclination 
to  correspond,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Orbilins,  his  late 
instructor,  whom  he  regarded  with  somewhat  of  filial  respect, 
in  consequence  of  their  long  connection,  and  who,  being  inti- 
mate with  his  guardians,  would  readily  communicate  to  them 
what  he  might  desire.  His  letter  will  best  speak  for  itself, 
which,  having  commenced  with  the  usual  prefatory  salutation 
of  health,  ran  thus  : — 

"  I  should  be  deficient  in  duty,  my  dearest  Orbilius,  if  I 
ceased  to  remember  the  pains  and  care  which  for  many  years 
yon  kindly  bestowed  on  my  training,  being  to  me,  in  some 
measnre,  instead  of  a  parent,  and  you  are  the  first  whom  I 
address  from  this  distant  land,  whither  I  have  been  sent  to 
complete  my  education.  I  dare  say  you  think  me  tardy  in 
apprising  my  Mends  of  myself  and  affairs,  but  you  will  make 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  On  my  arrival, 
I  had  so  much  to  see  and  examine  that  I  was  at  a  loss  where 
to  begin  ;  and  I  wandered  perplexed  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets, 
like  a  man  who,  amidst  the  numerous  viands  of  an  elegant 
repast,  hesitates  what  he  is  to  choose  for  the  solace  of  his 
appetite.  Now,  however,  I  have  run  over  a  great  part  of  the 
city  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  have  contemplated 
the  triumphs  of  art  in  the  noblest  productions  of  architecture, 
and  seen  the  spots  and  scenes  signalized  by  great  achievements. 
A  feeling  of  melancholy  has  then  pervaded  my  mind.  Athens 
and  Greece  are  but  the  ghosts  of  what  they  were.  Their  sun 
and  soil  are  the  same  without  change,  and  the  former  com- 
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munication  with  the  sea  remains  to  them,  but  their  power  is 
annihilated,  and  their  glory  exists  only  in  name.  So  im- 
pressed have  I  been  with  these  views,  that  I  lately  tried  my 
hand  to  embody  them  in  a  few.  verses,  which  I  herewith 
transmit  for  your  inspection,  but  with  little  hope  that  you  will 
honour  me  by  supposing  that  this  land  of  the  muses  has  con- 
verted your  late  pupil  into  a  poet. 


"  LINES  ON  GREECE. 

"  Hail,  sacred  laod  !  wbat  joys  in  me  arise 

To  tread  thj  soil,  by  Heaven  distingaish'd  more 
Than  any  other  spot  beneath  the  skies, 

Far  inland  placed,  or  washed  by  ocean's  shore. 

"  In  thee  the  tree  of  liberty  npspmng, 

Whose  gvLArd  appeared  in  the  dread  art  of  war ; 
And  Persia's  hordes,  who  chains  o'er  thee  had  flnng, 
If,  like  to  them,  in  flight  were  chas'd  afar. 

"  Arts,  too,  were  join'd  to  arms,  and  shrines  arose, 
Built  with  the  greatest  architect'ral  skill, 
Where  grace  and  beauty  'neath  the  chisel  glows, 
Where  foreign  lands  shall  seek  their  models  still. 

"  Bright  science  of  all  kinds,  philosophy. 

And  letters  in  yonr  land  found  out  a  home ; 
And  fame  of  mental  might  shall  never  die 
To  thee,  but  fresh  and  fresher  ever  bloom. 

"  The  tide  of  change  has  swept  across  thy  face. 
And  where  are  now  thy  triumphs  of  the  field ; 
Now  of  thy  intellect  we  find  no  trace 
In  Wisdom's  late  abodes,  to  change  which  yield. 

"  Nathless  thou  art  a  Phoenix,  and  in  death 
A  glorious  progeny  from  thee  shall  rise. 
Who  would  not  willingly  resign  his  breath 
To  benefit  all  lands  beneath  the  skies  ? 
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**  Wbere'er  ciyilization  and  her  train 

Shall  find  their  way  along  the  spaciooB  earth ; 
Glory  to  thee,  0  Greece !  shall  he  the  gain ; 
For  thou  to  all  the  good  assuredly  gav'st  birth. 

"  These  verses,  by  the  way,  iDsignificant  as  they  are,  I 
request  you  to  copy  and  present  to  Cornelia.  The  reason  is 
this ;  she  jestingly  asked  me,  when  I  last  saw  her,  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure,  to  send  her  a  present,  as  a  memorial  of 
myself,  from  that  famed  and  happy  land  to  which  I  was 
going,  which  I  promised  to  do,  and  now  mean  to  fulfil  my 
words  to  the  ear,  though  they  should  be  broken  to  the  hope, 
if  she  had  been  of  an  acquisitive  disposition,  as  she  is  not. 
Your  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  Matho,  ray  guardian, 
will  enable  you  easily  to  execute  this ;  and  either  his  lady 
TertuUa,  or  daughter  Fulvia,  to  both  of  whom  I  present  my 
grateful  regards,  will  undertake  the  commission.'' — It  may 
be  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader,  that  this  statement  of 
good  Lucius  was  no  better  than  affection,  and  arose  from  his 
desire  to  bring  himself  under  the  notice  of  his  love,  and 
whom,  for  strong  reasons,  he  dared  not  to  address  in  a  direct 
manner.  He  then  proceeded — "  But  I  must  not  detain  you 
on  trifles,  when  I  should  have  an  eye  to  my  mental  improve- 
ment, in  keeping  sight  of  thdse  objects  for  which  I  came 
hither.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  lay  before  you,  some- 
what of  the  state  of  science  and  philosophy  here  at  present  in 
Athens,  and  the  improvement  which  I  am  likely  to  make  in 
knowledge ;  but  in  doing  this,  I  must  request  your  indulgence, 
sensible  as  I  am  that  you  know  the  subjects  on  which  I  am 
to  speak  much  better  generally  than  I  do  myself;  and  that 
anything  new  which  I  can  communicate,  is  but  a  single  drop 
added  to  the  ocean. 

"  The  Lyceum,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  where 
Aristotle  taught  and  founded  his  sect,  and  the  Academus 
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amidst  its  shady  groves,  which  is  the  school  of  Plato  and  his 
followers,  have  attained  to  eminent  fame ;  but  the  doctrines 
taught  in  these  two  seminaries  have  been  greatly  modified  by 
the  new  views  of  succeeding  philosophers.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  generally  agreed  in  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
arrived;  and  the  great  merit  of  the  former  was  in  first 
turning  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  study  of  physics, 
which  implied  obscure  questions  regarding  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  nature  of  things,  to  the  consideration  of 
morality,  and  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  two 
sects  of  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics,  however,  who  have 
ingrafted  their  tenets  on  the  discoveries  of  former  philoso- 
phers, but  which  they  have  often  changed  and  falsified  to 
suit  their  own  views,  these  two  sects  have  in  a  manner 
swallowed  up  all  others,  and  may  be  said  to  divide  between 
them  the  Athenian  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines  is  naturally  bad ;  for, 
however  they  may  be  set  forth  in  the  statement,  they 
unquestionably  nourish  indolence  and  encourage  licentious- 
ness; and,  besides  they  strike  a  blow  at  the  root  of  all 
religion,  by  representing  the  gods  as  luxurious  and  idle,  like 
their  own  votaries,  and  who,  as  they  never  interfere  in 
human  affairs,  must  therefore  be  unentitled  to  our  worship. 
Though  the  Stoics  are  less  reprehensible  as  a  class  of  teachers, 
yet  errors  and  absurdities  attach  to  their  creed.  How  strange 
that  they  should  reckon  every  offence  equal  in  criminality 
and  guilt  I  that  they  should  endeavour  to  exalt  virtue,  by 
making  it  ridiculous,  while  they  assert  that  it  can  render  its 
possessors  happy  in  the  greatest  of  human  evils,  as  torture 
and  death  I  and  the  stem  and  unyielding  spirit,  by  which 
they  would  teach  us  to  quench  the  calls  of  natural  affection, 
and  the  feelings  of  pity,  cannot  obtain  our  approbation. 

*'  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  to  be  accounted  a  happy 
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era  which  gave  birth  to  Arcesilans,  who  modelled  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  into  what  is  called  the  New  Academy,  and 
who,  while  he  avoided  the  rigour  of  the  Stoics,  and  the 
shoals  of  scepticism,  regalated  his  religious  opinions  by  sound 
reason  and  discretion.  To  this  sect  belongs  Cicero,  the  most 
profound  and  learned  of  all  our  philosophers. 

''  But  in  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  and 
the  learned,  I  am  chiefly  desirous  to  direct  your  attention  to 
their  conclusions  in  regard  to  religion,  which  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  us,  as  rational  and  accountable  beings,  and  is 
the  source  of  our  moral  duties.  I  feel  myself  influenced  in 
this  by  the  belief  that,  since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  attained 
to  more  accurate  views  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  our  connec- 
tion with  a  future  state,  and  which  I  shall  endeavour  farther 
to  consider  and  explore-  The  light  which  I  perceive  break- 
ing in  on  me,  I  shall  cherish  and  follow,  and  hope  that  it 
may  expand  into  a  glorious  and  distinct  day. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  you  have  often  made  the  remark 
to  me  when  a  boy,  what  a  crude  and  disjointed  system  is  the 
mythology  of  our  country,  and  which,  though  it  may  enter- 
tain and  please  the  imagination,  is  contradictory  and  often 
absurd.  One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  it  had  been  devised 
and  reared  into  a  fabric  by  a  set  of  clever  and  ingenious  men, 
who,  setting  aside  the  claims  of  truth,  were  bent  to  retail 
Cables  which  many  have  been  gullible  enough  to  receive  for 
soUd  instruction.  Every  sect  of  philosophers  has  diflfered 
from  every  other,  as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  gods. 
While  the  Epicureans  affirm,  that  the  gods  possess  bodies  of 
human  appearance,  so  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
prototypes  of  ourselves,  but  deny  that  they  take  any  concern 
in  mortal  affairs,  being  occupied  like  themselves  and  their 
own  followers,  in  the  indulgence  of  ease  and  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure ;  the  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  who  admit  of  a 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  dearest  Master  Orbilius,  that  onr 
Dumerons  divinities  are  a  mere  c<mception  and  a  dream  ;  they 
are,  indeed,  the  elemental  principles  of  nature,  which  lively 
and  ardent  imaginations  converted  into  real  and  living  beings. 
Thus,  the  thunder  and  the  storms  of  the  sky  were  elevated 
to  divine  rank,  because  they  seemed  to  require  a  god  for  their 
regulation ;  and  the  belief  of  Jupiter  hence  arose.  The  case 
was  the  same  with  the  sea,  which  gave  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  to  Neptune ;  and  the  same  analogy  of  reasoning 
peopled  with  divinities  every  grove,  fountain,  and  river. 

"When  I  consider  the  very  imperfect  and  erroneous 
notions  of  religion,  which  are  entertained  by  our  countrymen, 
it  has  given  me  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
obtain  accurate  information  and  sure  guides,  on  this  most 
important  subject.  There  is  a  sect,  some  of  whose  members 
I  have  met  here,  which  has  lately  begun  to  make  progress 
and  spread  abroad,  whose  opinions,  though  now  opposed  by 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  must  ultimately  prevail.  Christians 
is  the  appellation  given  to  these  religionists  from  the  name  of 
their  founder ;  and  I  am  informed  that  Paul,  a  distinguished 
apostle  of  theirs,  was  lately  imprisoned  at  Rome,  which  you 
may  be  aware  of,  for  I  was  too  young  and  thoughtless  to 
attend  to  such  things.  This  sect  believe  in  one  Supreme  and 
only  God,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  our  best 
philosophers  ;  but  they  have  not  supported  their  belief  with 
the  same  clear  and  logical  induction,  which  distinguishes  the 
Christians.  We  read  in  Cicero,  that  from  the  appearances 
of  wisdom  and  design  in  the  material  universe,  the  Stoics 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  now  mentioned ;  but  the  Christians, 
while  agreeing  with  them  in  this,  push  the  analogy  farther, 
and  from  the  benevolent  tendency  of  the  divine  providence 
and  the  works  of  creation,  conclude  on  the  infinite  goodness 
of  God,  whom  they  also  distinguish  with  every  great  and 
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adorable  attribute.  The  Christians  thus  level  a  well-directed 
and  fatal  blow,  at  the  characters  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  our  pretended  divinities,  which  being  stained 
with  crimes,  so  become  unworthy  of  our  worship.  Nor, 
while  they  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  reason  and  the  light 
of  nature  in  their  religious  inquiries,  do  they  solely  rely  on 
these ;  for  they  are  in  possession  of  books  which  assert  on 
strong  grounds,  a  claim  to  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and 
which  open  up  rational  and  cheering  prospects  of  the  future 
world. 

"  But  there  are  many  points  connected  with  this  new 
religion,  which  I  should  wish  to  investigate  more  particularly, 
and  I  may  write  to  you  of  it  again.  You  will  approve  of  my 
conduct,  I  trust,  in  this ;  for  surely  the  attainment  of  truth 
should  be  the  object  of  our  lives,  and  we  should  divest  our 
minds  of  any  feelings  and  prejudices  which  might  retard  its 
acquisition." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

"  Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 
Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen, 
The  moral  man  he  does  define, 
But  ne'er  a  word  o*  faith  in." 

Burns. 

"  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth/' 

St.  John. 

On  receiving  the  above  letter,  and  perusing  its  contents^ 
Orbilius  lost  no  time  in  communicating  it  to  Matho,  who  had  a 
good  right  to  be  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  his  ward,  and  it 
appeared  to  them  that  the  subject  suggested  matter  for  serious 
consideration.  Approving  as  they  did  of  the  studious  and 
inquiring  turn  displayed  by  Lucius,  they  yet  were  alarmed  at 
the  bent  which  his  mind  seemed  to  be  taking,  and  anxious 
that  he  should  attend  exclusively  to  his  own  proper  studies, 
and  refrain  from  speculations  connected  with  religion,  which 
they  deemed  might  lead  to  unhappy  consequencea  After 
indulging  a  little  in  these  reflections,  it  was  suggested  by 
Matho,  that  they  should  take  the  advice  of  Seneca,  who,  on 
such  subjects  possessed  more  accurate  and  extensive  informa- 
tion than  either  of  them  could  pretend  to ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly arranged  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  should  invite  the  philo- 
sopher, along  with  some  other  friends,  to  supper,  when  the 
contents  of  Lucius'  letter  were  to  be  set  forth  for  discussion. 
When  the  fixed  time  arrived,  Seneca  presented  himself 
at  the  house  of  Matho,  where  he  was  met  by  Valens  and 
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Orbilius.  Friscus  had  also  been  invited,  but  sent  an  excuse 
on  the  ground  of  his  health  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
a  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  of  his  being  annoyed  at 
news  which  lately  reached  him  of  the  bad  health  of  his  son 
Marcus,  who  was  desirous  to  leave  Britain  and  return  home. 
The  entertainment  which  was  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  Matho,  who  was  hospitable  as  well  as  wealthy,  proceeded 
as  entertainments  generally  do ;  and  amid  the  profusion  of 
dainties  presented  to  them,  the  appetite  of  the  guests  felt 
nothing  to  desire.  Uogtog  xai  ldr}ruoi  e^  e^ov  evro,  according 
to  Homer ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  landlord  thought  it  the 
fit  time  to  attend  to  business.  Having,  therefore,  made 
mention  of  Lucius,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  lately  written  to 
Orbilius,  the  letter  was  produced  and  read,  and  immediately 
became  the  subject  of  conversation.  The  feeling  of  the  party 
appeared  to  be  unanimous  and  decided,  in  disapprobation  of  the 
course  which  our  young  student  was  pursuing,  in  regard  to 
religious  opinions ;  and  Seneca,  to  whom  they  looked  up  as. 
an  authority  on  points  connected  with  learning  and  historical 
knowledge,  was  requested  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in 
enlightening  them  somewhat  as  to  the  doctrines  professed 
by  Christians,  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  the 
new  sect.  This  he  was  ready  enough  to  undertake,  for  a 
philosopher  is  seldom  disposed  to  hide  his  candle  under  a 
bushel ;  and  the  task  was  one  which  he  deemed  himself 
competent  to  discuss,  his  active  and  inquiring  mind  having 
been  already  directed  in  that  way.  Accordingly,  after 
stating  that  many  others  might  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  but  that  he  himself  was  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  it,  he  added  that  the  sect  of  Christians  derived  their  name 
from  one  Christus,  who  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews. 

"  The  Jews,"  interrupted  Tertulla,   "  are  a  set  of  mis- 
creants, ignorant,  and  wicked  ;  and  what  is  to  be  expected. 
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of  them?  If  these  new  doctrines  be  theirs,  they  cannot 
certainly  be  good ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  the  Jews,  on  any 
point,  can  have  attained  to  knowledge,  which  surpasses  the 
wisdom  of  our  own  learned  men  and  philosophera" 

"  True,"  replied  Seneca,  "  and  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  Jews  are  a  remarkable  people  ;  their  history  shews 
that  they  have  possessed  great  activity  and  energy ;  and  had 
they  devoted  their  talents  to  worthy  objects,  with  the  sam» 
perseverance  which  has  distinguished  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
niilawfal  aims  and  indulgence  in  vice,  there  is  little  doubt 
bnt  that  they  should  have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  Inquiry  will  shew  that  authors  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  their  origin,  and  the  quarter  of  the  world  from 
which  they  first  came.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  their 
founders  were  natives  of  Crete ;  an  opinion  which  is  supposed 
to  receive  corroboration  from  their  name,  because  the  inhabi- 
tants bordering  on  mount  Ida,  in  that  island,  are  called 
Idei,  which  appellation,  by  the  addition  of  a  single  letter, 
might  easily  be  changed  into  Judei,  or  Jews.  Others,  again, 
in  the  absence  which  is  felt  of  all  accurate  information, 
suppose  them  to  be  originally  ^Ethiopians,  or  Lycians,  or 
Assyrians.  The  first  authentic  account  that  we  can  obtain 
of  them  is,  that  they  were  found  in  Egypt,  not  being  reckoned 
Egyptians,  but  a  tribe  distinct  by  themselves,  and  occupying 
a  separate  part  of  that  country.  How  long  they  might  reside 
there  is  uncertain;  but  in  the  reign  of  king  Bocchoris,  a 
grievous  pestilence  having  fallen  on  his  subjects,  that  sove- 
reign was  advised  by  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  he 
consulted  in  view  to  remove  the  calamity,  to  expel  the  Jews 
from  his  dominions,  who  were  a  race  odious  by  their  crimes 
to  the  gods.  The  Egyptians  were  not  slow  in  complying 
with  this  injunction,  which  fell  in  agreeable  to  the  bent  of 
their  own  inclinations,  for  the  moral  depravity  of  the  Jews 
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rendered  them  iDconvenient  and  troublesome  neighbonrs,  and 
they  were  besides  loathsome,  for  a  vile  cutaneons  disorder 
which  we  call  leprosy,  and  to  which  their  filthy  habits  ren- 
dered them  particularly  obnoxioua 

"  The  Jews  being  thus  driven  out  without  resources,  or 
a  home  to  which  they  could  retire,  were  filled  with  conster- 
nation and  despair,  and  must  have  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
difficulties,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  talents  and  prompt 
energy  of  Moses,  a  man  of  influence  in  their  tribe,  who 
exhorted  them  that  they  should  cease  to  cherish  hope  of  aid 
from  gods  or  men,  by  whom  they  were  utterly  abandoned ; 
but  that,  should  they  receive  him  in  lieu  of  a  divine  guide, 
he  had  the  will  and  the  means  to  conduct  them  into  safety. 
Thus  encouraged,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  his  direction, 
they  took  their  journey  into  the  desert  of  Arabia,  where  they 
suffered  severely  from  •hunger,  but  more  from  thirst;  and  on 
one  occasion  should  infallibly  have  perished,  if  the  sagacity 
of  Moses,  who  dodged  the  track  of  some  wild  asses,  had  not 
conducted  them  to  an  oasis  which  contained  a  fountain  of 
water.  Their  sufferings,  however,  terminated  on  the  seventh 
day,  when  they  emerged  from  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and 
barren  sands ;  and  shortly  after,  having  reached  the  confines 
of  Syria,  and  mercilessly  massacred  the  inhabitants  who  lay 
along  the  valley  of  the  river  Jordan,  they  were  able  there  to 
establish  a  settlement. 

^^  Moses,  in  order  to  maintain  the  predominating  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  his  coimtrymen, 
and  preserve  their  memory  and  name  from  being  lost,  by  an 
amalgamation  with  the  neighbouring  people,  prescribed  to 
them  a  round  of  rites  of  worship  and  religious  observances, 
which  raised  an  effectual  barrier  to  a  free  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  and  rendered  them  totally  dissimilar  to  the 
whole  human  race.     He  declared  it  unlawful  for  them  to 
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marry,  except  among  their  own  tribe ;  and  no  foreigner  conld 
be  admitted  into  their  body,  but  on  condition  of  renouncing 
kindred,  parents,  and  native  country,  submitting  to  their 
rites,  and  becoming  a  Jew  in  reality,  as  well  as  by  profession. 
A  great  part  of  their  religion  was  suggested  by  circumstances 
of  external  fortune,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  good  index 
to  their  history.  Thus,  the  feimine  which  pressed  upon  them 
in  the  desert,  is  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  periodical  and 
long  &sts  to  which  their  lawgiver  subjected  them;  every 
seventh  day  is  devoted  to  rest,  in  celebration  of  the  time  of 
their  perilous  and  distressing  march  from  Egypt  to  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  and  the  love  of  ease  and  inaction  having  grown 
on  them,  every  seventh  year  is  spent  in  equal  sloth.  Bejecting 
the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  their  worship  is  directed  to  some 
airy  or  imaginary  being,  whom  they  believe  to  inhabit  amid 
the  clouds  of  the  sky,  and  who  is  represented  in  the  penetralia 
of  their  temple  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  figure  of  an  ass'  head, 
in  memory  of  the  animal  whose  natural  instinct,  by  leading 
them  to  a  watered  oasis  of  the  desert,  preserved  them  from 
the  most  wretched  of  deaths.  In  their  regulations,  too, 
respecting  food,  the  intelligent  can  detect  a  striking  feature 
connected  with  their  personal  history ;  for  they  are  forbidden 
the  use  of  swine's  flesh,  the  swine  being  an  animal  of  all 
others  most  exposed  to  the  scab  and  blotches  which  often 
afflict  themselves,  and  which  were  principally  instrumental 
in  causing  their  expulsion  from  Egypt.  The  swine,  no  doubt, 
is  held  by  them  in  abhorrence,  because  of  its  continual 
scratching,  which  they  consider  as  an  insult,  by  being  so 
reminded  of  their  own  elegant  and  delicate  practices;  for 
they  are  gluttonous  in  eating,  and  otherwise  by  no  means 
fastidious  in  the  choice  of  their  food.  The  Jews  thus 
living  apart  from  all  the  world,  hating  and  being  hated, 
and   indisposed   to  perform  the   charities  of  life,   and    the 
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common  offices  of  humanity  to  any  but  those  of  their  own 
tribe." 

Tertulla,  who  for  a  while  had  been  endeavonring  to  sup- 
press her  risible  propensities,  here  interrupted  the  philosopher, 
by  giving  them  unrestrained  indulgence  ;  and  after  bursting 
into  a  loud  and  long  He  I  he  I  he !  exclaimed,  *^  Well,  now, 
but  this  is  passing  strange.  What  donkeys  1  An  ass'  head 
in  the  penetralia  of  their  temple  I  Is  this  the  people  who 
are  to  introduce  a  new  religion  into  the  world.  I,  for  my 
part,  would  certainly  prefer  to  see  in  our  worship  the  head 
of  good  old  Saturn  or  Jupiter,  rather  than  such  an  image. 
But  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  people  like  the  Jews* 
diseased  in  body  as  well  as  depraved  in  mind,  and  who, 
instead  of  being  so  dainty  as  to  refuse  the  flesh  of  swine,  should 
be  fed  only  with  the  offals  of  that  animal  and  other  garbage? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  you  mention 
respecting  their  selfish  spirit  and  want  of  general  benevo- 
lence ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  our  satirists  of  the  present 
day,  characterize  them  as  invincibly  reluctant,  even  to  point 
out  to  the  traveller  his  desired  route,  or  tell  him  of  a  fountain 
from  which  he  may  slake  his  thirst,  unless  he  chance  to  be 
of  the  number  of  the  circumcised.  All  else  are  enemies  to 
the  Jew,  who  lives  in  our  society  and  shares  of  its  blessings, 
yet  grudges  to  make  any  return." 

"  Really,"  cried  Valens,  who  by  no  means  admired  the 
pursuits  of  his  fair  country-women,  and  their  pretensions  to 
knowledge,  **  you  ladies  are  most  learned,  and  deeply  versed 
in  poetry,  nor  can  we  venture  to  cope  with  you  in  these 
respects.  How  fortunate  are  we  in  the  present  day.  The 
housewife  formerly  understood  but  the  science  of  domestic 
economy ;  but  now,  in  addition  to  this,  each  Roman  matron 
can  delight  her  husband  and  his  guests  with  an  intellectual 
banquet,  and  the  sayings  of  the  wise." 
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"Valens,"  rejoined  Tertxilla,  with  some  sharpness,  "I 
understand  yonr  irony ;  and  you  haye  several  times  before 
this  snubbed  me  down,  when  I  attempted  to  speak  of  any 
thing  beyond  the  contents  of  a  dish  upon  the  table.  But 
you  haye  been  abroad  in  countries  where  the  women  are  all 
slayes,  and  would,  perhaps,  like  to  see  the  Boman  wives  in  a 
like  situation." 

Yalens  made  no  reply,  being  sensible  that  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  temper  had  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  perfect  good  breeding,  to  the  lady  of  his  entertainer ;  and 
Orbilius  took  up  the  conversation,  and  remarked,  turning  to 
Seneca — "It  seems  to  me  to  be  truly  surprising,  that  a 
people  so  thoroughly  selfish  and  exclusive  as  the  Jews, 
should  have  produced  a  new  religion  which  wins  its  way  in 
the  world,  and  is  offered  without  exception  for  the  acceptar 
tion  of  all  mankind.  If  there  be  any  thing  good  in  it,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  its  authors,  considering  their 
general  character,  would  have  been  disposed  to  reserve  the 
benefit  entirely  to  their  own  land." 

"The  fact  which  you  observe,"  replied  Seneca,  **is 
certainly  singular  enough ;  but  there  are  some  particular 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  view,  relative  to  the  religion 
in  question,  which  have  operated  with  a  modifying  effect  on 
the  conduct  of  those  Jews  who  have  embraced  Christianity, 
for  the  whole  nation  are  not  its  converts,  but  the  most  of 
them  more  opposed  to  it  than  ourselves,  and  made  them  act 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  general  bent  of  their  nature. 
Bjiow,  then,  that  they  have  among  them  certain  books  which 
they  esteem  sacred,  and  which  they  profess  to  have  been 
given  from  heaven  by  that  only  God  of  their  adoration,  to 
certain  pious  individuals  of  their  nation,  or  at  least  written  by 
them  according  to  his  dictation." 

"Oh  oh  I"  cried  Valens,  "do  imposture  and  priest-craft 
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keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  society,  and  make  their 
appearance  in  every  country  ?  We  have  seen  enongh  among 
ourselves  surely,  to  give  us  a  distaste  for  pretended  books  of 
divine  revelation.  What  are  our  sibylline  books  on  which 
such  a  value  has  been  set,  but  a  string  of  riddles,  couched  in 
rude  and  unintelligible  verses,  which  cannot  always  be 
exposed  to  the  contempt  which  they  merit,  simply  because 
they  may  be  interpreted  any  way,  and  really  mean  nothing. 
The  like  remark  applies  to  all  our  oracles,  not  even  excepting 
such  as  obtained  the  gi*eatest  fame,  as  those  of  Delphi,  and 
Jupiter  Ammon  ;  for  instance,  where  the  responses  given  are 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  by  the  cunning  and  ingenuity  of  the 
priests,  who  prostitute  religion  to  the  purposes  of  personal 
gain.  But  the  world  is  now  growing  wiser,  and  the  credit 
of  oracles  has  in  consequence  been  on  the  wane.  The 
Egyptian  priests,  as  I  learned  in  trading  to  their  country, 
have  not  been  behind  the  ministers  of  religion,  either  in 
Greece  or  Home  for  cunning  and  deceit.  They,  as  well  as 
the  Jews,  have  their  sacred  writings,  which,  however,  they 
have  been  wise  enough  to  conceal  under  characters  and 
figures  called  hieroglyphics,  but  which  are  so  mysterious  that 
they  can  be  known  only  to  themselves ;  for  they  are  aware, 
no  doubt,  that  priestly  domination  draws  its  best  support 
from  human  ignorance." 

"  I  grant  you,"  quoth  Seneca,  "  that  the  profane  or 
uninitiated  vulgar,  will  always  in  heart  have  a  greater  venera- 
tion for  religion,  than  can  animate  its  ministers  and  the 
acolytes  of  the  temple,  who  see  behind  the  scenes.  But, 
waiving  these  general  topics,  you  will  now  allow  me  to  state, 
in  few  words,  what  I  know  of  the  rise  of  this  execrable 
superstition  of  the  Christians.  The  Jewish  sacred  books  of 
which  I  spoke,  contain  predictions  of  some  mighty  prince  and 
deliverer,  who,  on  his  appearance  among  them,  would,  the 
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Jews  believed,  free  them  from  foreign  rule,  and  proceeding 
from  Judea,  reduce  the  whole  world  under  subjection.  This, 
no  donbt,  had  been  an  enchanting  prospect  of  national  glory 
to  them,  if  it  could  have  been  realized,  but  it  was  a  delusion 
and  a  dream.  Absurd  predictions,  however,  though  they 
cannot  be  accomplished,  will  sometimes  produce  an  effort  for 
their  accomplishment,  provided  that  they  are  at  all  believed ; 
and  one  Ghristus,  availing  himself  of  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, thought  that  he  might  endeavour  to  catch  at  a  share  of 
the  dignity  and  advantages  which  would  naturally  accrue  to 
the  saviour  and  benefactor  of  his  country.  He  therefore 
gave  out  that  he  was  the  mighty  conqueror  foretold  in  the 
Jewish  sacred  books;  but  events  corresponded  not  to  bis 
expectations,  for  he  obtained  little  credit ;  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
our  governor,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  being  annoyed  at  the 
tarbulent  proceedings  of  this  man,  put  him  to  death.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  a  complete  extinguisher  would  thus  have 
been  put  on  the  claims  of  that  Jewish  king,  who  was  termed 
Messiah;  but  the  influence  of  the  impostor  extended  itself 
beyond  the  grave,  and  a  short  time  after  he  had  been  buried, 
his  disciples  and  accomplices  having  stolen  away  the  body, 
gave  out  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Now,  such  a 
story  carries  absurdity  as  well  as  falsehood  on  its  very  face  ; 
for  though  the  spirits  of  the  departed  have  sometimes  appeared 
again  for  a  little  on  the  earth,  after  they  had  been  ferried 
over  the  gloomy  Styx,  the  body  unquestionably  returns  to  its 
primeval  dust,  in  the  process  of  death;  it  is  assigned  as  a 
companion  for  the  immortal  spirit  only  during  the  continuance 
of  our  mortal  probation,  and  we  are  afterwards  liberated  from 
its  encumbering  frailty  and  weaknesses.  But  nothing  is  too 
monstrous  to  be  pretended,  if  interested  and  selfish  ends  are 
to  be  promoted  ;  and  the  advocates  of  Christus  finding  that 
they   could   not  with  him  attain  to  wealth  and  temporal 
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greatness,  still  clung  to  the  love  of  distinction,  and  proceeded 
to  model  the  pretensions  of  their  master  into  a  new  form. 
He  was,  they  pretended,  not  a  temporal  but  a  spiritual 
sovereign ;  and  under  them,  his  agents,  would  reduce  the 
whole  world  beneath  his  sway.  This  doctrine,  with  all  its 
absurdities,  has  struck  deep  root;  and  neither  the  sounder 
teaching  of  the  learned,  nor  the  authority  of  rulers  and 
princes  has  been  sufficient  to  eradicate  it  from  the  bosom  of 
society.  It  is  partially  to  be  found,  I  believe,  even  in  our 
own  enlightened  city. 

**  In  his  letter,  Lucius  has  mentioned  one  Paul  as  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  the  Christian  sect,  and  who,  as  he  has 
been  informed,  was  sometime  a  prisoner  here  at  Bome.  I 
am  able  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fact,  and  can  tell 
you  farther,  that  having  heard  much  speech  regarding  the 
man,  who  became  a  sort  of  lion  in  the  place,  I  made  it  my 
business  to  see  and  converse  with  him,  that  I  might  form  my 
own  judgment.  Candour  requires  me  to  declare,  that  though 
I  never  swerved  from  my  original  views  of  the  Christian  sect 
and  religion,  and  which  I  have  now  laid  before  you,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  character  and 
talents  of  this  Paul,  who  was  a  most  active  and  energetic 
little  man.  Possessing  an  ample  share  of  acquired  knowledge, 
he  could  wield  it  with  power  and  effect,  by  means  of  a  natural 
and  ready  eloquence.  I  must  do  bira  the  justice  to  allow 
that,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  not  so  much  a  deceiver  as  a 
wrong-headed  enthusiast.  His  conduct,  unfortunately,  was 
not  always  regulated  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  but  often 
under  the  bias  of  impulses  which  depended  on  no  fixed 
principle,  and  therefore,  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
cool  calculation.  I  recollect  that  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  some  jargon  which  he  employed  a])out  the  guidance  of 
a  Holy  Spiiit ;  for  our  spirit  is  naturally  unholy  and  impure. 
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and  will  require  to  be  under  good  direction,  if  we  would  not 
be  led  astray." 

Here  the  philosopher,  looking  round  on  the  party,  asked 
them  if  they  had  read  his  treatise  De  ira^  or  that  Da  tranquil- 
litate  ammi ;  when  Matho  and  Valens  were  silent,  but 
Orbilius  answered  in  the  afiGinnatiye,  and  Tertulla  added  that 
she  had  been  delighted  with  both  treatises. 

'^  Well  then,"  resumed  Seneca,  in  his  usnal  grave  manner 
and  measured  tone,  *^in  these  and  other  little  productions 
which  own  me  as  the  author,  I  have  laid  down  such  principles 
as  are  sufi&cient  to  confute  the  fanatical  notion  entertained  by 
Paul  the  Christian  apostle,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
Spirit,  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  mental  feelings,  should 
be  kept  under  severe  restraint,  ere  we  can  rightly  discharge 
our  several  duties,  or  act  suitably  to  the  dignity  of  man. 
Instead  of  being  our  guides,  they  must  be  our  servants,  bound 
inextricably  under  the  yoke  of  just  reason  and  reflection." 

"  But,"  cried  Tertulla,  who  possessed  a  large  share  of  the 
vulgar  appetite  for  wonders,  and  greedily  imbibed  reports 
which  referred  to  crimes,  murder,  and  bloodshed,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  was  unable  duly  to  estimate  the  merits  of 
Seneca,  whose  sublime  conceptions  and  refined  morality 
appeared  to  her  in  the  light  of  a  vapid  treat,  and  whipt-cream 
speculations.  "  But  is  it  true  that  those  Christians,  at  their 
meetings,  which  are  held  in  secret,  and  under  the  dead  of 
night,  are  in  use  to  sacrifice  a  young  child,  and  perhaps  eat 
of  the  flesh  too." 

"  I  have  heard  that  report,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  philoso- 
pher, "  but  feel  strongly  disposed  to  doubt  its  truth.  The 
Christians  evidently  are  closely  bound  together,  and  manifest 
a  remarkable  benevolence  towards  all  persons  who  are  of 
their  own  sect.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  they  should 
devote  Christian  children  to  so  wretched  a  destiny ;  and  were 
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they  to  seize  and  immolate  the  children  of  their  more 
enlightened  and  less  superstitious  neighbours,  the  consequence 
would  be  their  certain  destruction,  considering  the  general 
feeling  of  dislike  which  is  entertained  against  them/' 

The  conversation  now  assumed  a  general  tone,  of  which 
the  whole  party  partook ;  and  Matho,  since  they  had  benefited 
by  the  learning  and  research  of  Seneca,  set  forth  for  their 
guidance,  was  desirous  to  bring  the  business  before  them  to  a 
conclusion.  For  this  purpose,  he  requested  their  opinion  as 
to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue  regarding  the  conduct 
and  pursuits  of  Lucius,  as  exhibited  in  the  letter  which  they 
had  heard  read;  whether  he  should  endeavour  to  regulate 
and  control  the  mind  of  his  ward,  or  if  it  was  more  prudent 
to  observe  silence  in  the  matter.  The  unanimous  opinion  of 
his  friends  declared  for  the  former  course.  They  argued  that 
though  errors  and  doubt  might  attach  to  the  national  religion, 
it  was  unwise  to  abandon  it,  at  least  on  slight  and  trivial 
grounds  ;  that  it  was  a  good  political  engine,  seeing  the  rites 
of  the  priest  co-operated  with  the  objects  of  the  legislature ; 
that  to  cast  disparagement  on  it  would  most  unquestionably 
draw  down  public  hatred  and  dislike  on  the  disparager,  and 
that  it  certainly  was  madness  to  renounce  its  guidance  in 
order  to  enlist  one's  self  under  so  execrable  a  superstition  as 
that  of  the  Christians.  Yalens,  with  the  bluntness  of  a 
merchant  and  half-sailor,  failed  not  to  declare,  though  the 
rest  desired  him  to  speak  in  measured  and  respectful  terms, 
that  the  most  of  religion  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  better  than 
humbug ;  that  he  thought  it  a  matter  of  small  importance 
whether  or  no  such  a  body  of  gods  existed  as  the  priestly 
calendar  would  lead  to  infer  ;  and  that  for  his  part  he  would 
willingly  hand  over  to  Pluto  the  whole  body  of  their 
mythology.  Religion,  in  his  opinion,  should  never  interfere 
with  a  man's  fortune,  or  become  a  dead  weight  on  his  pro- 
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fessional  pursuits  in  life ;  but  that  every  one,  setting  it 
entirely  out  of  view,  should  hold  on  the  direct  tenor  of  his 
way. 

The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  Orbilius  received 
directions  to  write  Lucius,  with  the  earliest  convenience,  and 
warn  him  of  the  danger  which  he  might  incur  by  forsaking 
the  religion  of  his  country  ;  of  the  anxiety  of  his  friends  and 
guardians  occasioned  by  the  tenor  of  his  letter ;  and  to  induce 
him,  if  possible,  to  prosecute  without  interruption  his  secular 
studies,  discarding  entirely  from  his  mind  unprofitable  con- 
troversies connected  with  theological  opinions. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fixed  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains  ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

Pope. 

While  these  steps  were  taking  at  Rome,  in  view  to  preserve 
Lucius  from  the  influence  of  what  was  deemed  a  dangerous 
and  disreputable  heresy,  and  keep  bis  mind  pure  in  tbe  creed 
of  his  fathers,  the  die  was  already  cast,  and  before  a  letter 
reached  him  from  Orbilius,  he  had  adopted  tenets  of  belief 
which  would  necessarily  modify  the  whole  of  his  future  life. 
In  the  range  of  the  Athenian  families  to  which  his  acquaintance 
extended,  he  sometimes  met  with  a  person  named  Onesimns, 
who  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  had  become  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  was  then  employed  diligently  in  eztendmg 
the  progress  of  our  religion.  As  Onesimus  was  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  of  cultivated  and  agreeable  manners,  and  possessed 
of  patrimony  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  he  easily  found 
access  to  society,  and  was  able  to  move  in  the  best  circles. 
Associated  with  him  as  a  friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  propa- 
gating Christianity,  was  Septimius — of  Eoman  birth,  and 
without  pretensions  to  rank  or  influence.  He  had  been  a 
soldier  in  his  youth,  and  served  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  thus 
seeing  the  world  in  the  sense  of  perambulating  its  surface ; 
but  the  society  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  move,  had  neither 
polished  his  exterior,  nor  greatly  cultivated  his  mind;  he 
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waa,  withal,  rather  rough  and  blnnt,  and  certainly  possessed 
not  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  albeit  he  was  truly  harmless 
and  without  guile  as  the  dove.  Having  embraced  Christianity 
from  a  firm  and  conscientious  belief  of  its  truth,  he  was 
zealous  and  ardent  in  imposing  on  others  what  he  felt  him- 
self ;  but  his  efforts  were  not  always  regulated  with  perfect 
discretioa  Onesimus,  who  saw  his  worth,  and  duly  estimated 
the  value  of  his  services,  had  associated  him  with  himself,  in 
order  the  better  to  temper  his  natural  rashness ;  and  being 
much  the  wealthier  of  the  two,  held  an  open  hand  at  all 
times  for  the  necessities  of  his  companion. 

Besides  meeting  Onesimus  in  the  hospitality  of  private 
life,  Lucius  had  frequently  seen  him  at  the  Academia  ;  for 
though  a  Christian  teacher,  he  despised  not  worldly  wisdom, 
but  valued  it  as  a  means  of  instruction,  and  a  useful  weapon 
in  dealing  with  the  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  his 
preaching.  On  such  occasions,  after  the  public  lectures 
were  delivered,  and  the  seminary  closed  for  the  day,  the  two 
would  sometimes  stroll  along  the  cool  and  delicious  retreats 
by  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  talking  as  well  on  subjects  of 
general  knowledge,  as  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
towards  which  Lticius  already  felt  a  strong  bias.  One 
afternoon,  as  they  thus  enjoyed  themselves  amid  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  art,  and  the  delicious  freshness  of  a  lovely  day, 
which  had  declined  from  the  ardour  of  its  meridian  heat  to  a 
more  grateful  temperature — **  Have  you  considered,  Lucius," 
said  Onesimus,  *'  the  infinite  wisdom  and  perfection  of  the 
Great  Supreme,  and  the  nice  adaptation  of  all  things  for 
good  to  the  whole  system  of  being  ?  However  complicated 
in  its  different  parts  is  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  universe, 
they  perform  their  respective  functions  without  falling  into 
disorder,  or  interfering  with  one  another  ;  and  the  great  scope 
to  which  the  works  of  the  Creator  point,  is  the  good  of  man, 
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and  the  promotion  of  worth  and  virtue.  The  unity  of  design 
which  we  everywhere  perceive,  destroy  sat  a  blow  that  absurd 
mythology  in  whose  tenets  you  were  reared,  which  is  so 
fruitful  in  the  multiplication  of  divinities ;  and  it  establishes 
beyond  question  the  existence  of  one  only  God,  which  is  the 
great  distinguishing  and  prominent  doctrine  of  Christianity." 

*^  So  I  hope,''  said  Lucius,  '^  and,  indeed,  I  am  almost  so 
persuaded ;  but  some  lingering  and  uneasy  doubts  prey  on  my 
mind,  when  1  consider  the  great  amount  of  evil  which  pre- 
vails in  the  world.  How  is  it  satisfactorily  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  It  is  surely  hard  to  reconcile  with  our  belief  in  the 
government  of  one  all-powerful,  and  eternal  Being,  and  who 
is  possessed  of  the  glorious  perfections  which  we  ascribe  to 
his  nature." 

'^  The  existence,  my  dear  Lucius,  of  moral,  which  is  the 
great  source  of  physical  evil,  arises  not,  as  the  Eastern 
philosophers  would  teach  us,  from  the  fact  of  two  antagonist 
principles  in  nature,  the  one  of  which  they  believe  to  be  the 
author  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil.  No,  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  gradation  in  perfection  among  the  works  of  God, 
whereby  offences  against  him,  with  the  consequent  train  of 
miseries,  become  possible,  though  he  himself  is  infinitely  good. 
The  perpetual  contest  which  the  Magi  maintain  to  exist 
between  Oromuzd  and  Aherman,  and  even  the  very  being 
of  these  great  spirits  is  a  fiction  as  gross  and  inaccurate  as 
any  part  of  the  heathen  religion.  The  Aherman,  of  which 
mankind  complain,  had  his  source  in  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  which  corrupted  the  heart,  and  shed  polluting  streams 
over  the  field  of  life.  But  behold  how  conspicuously  the 
divine  goodness  has  been  manifested  in  our  case.  For  by  the 
agency  of  Christ,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  professors  of 
the  true  faith,  moral  evil  will  be  greatly  counteracted  on  this 
temporal  scene,  and  completely  destroyed  hereafter." 
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"  How  desirable/'  said  Lucius,  "  that  consummation  I 
and  you  will  taxich  oblige  in  stating  the  principal  grounds 
of  the  Christian  belief,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest,  of  which  I  have  heard  in  parcels,  but  not  consecu- 
tively." 

"It  will  give  me  pleasure,"  replied  Onesimus,  "  to  do  ;<> 
on  a  fitting  occasion  ;  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  place  where 
Christians  assemble  for  social  worship,  whereby  you  may 
better  understand  the  nature  and  principles  of  our  sect." 
This  said,  the  two  friends,  taking  leave  of  each  other,  sepa- 
rated for  the  evening. 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  what  has  now  been 
related,  Onesimus  and  Lucius  might  be  seen  not  far  from  the 
place  where  they  last  parted,  proceeding  along  the  course  of 
the  Gephissus  towards  a  small  and  retired  mansion,  which, 
having  reached,  they  immediately  entered.  There  in  a 
bumble  apartment  which  generally  was  used  as  a  family 
residence,  a  party  of  Christians  had  assembled,  whose  appear- 
ance was  striking  and  picturesque.  They  were  not  nume- 
rous, and,  for  the  most  part,  evidently  of  a  humble  rank  in 
society.  Little  attention  seemed  to  have  been  bestowed  by 
them  on  dress,  but  they  met  together  as  people  would  have 
done  when  engaged  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life ;  and 
being  a  persecuted  sect,  a  grave  and  determined  aspect  might 
be  observed  in  several  of  the  men,  as  those  who  were  exposed 
to  the  hatred  of  the  world,  and  ready  to  brave  its  violence. 
But  Lucius  was  most  struck  with  the  appearance  and  deport- 
ment of  the  women — their  unambitious,  but  neat  and  becom- 
ing attire — the  air  of  mildness  and  resignation  which  was 
visible  in  their  countenance,  and  their  every  look  and  act, 
which  argued  a  mind  partly  liberated  from  the  concerns  of  this 
temporal  scene,  and  soaring  to  the  regions  above.  "  How 
difierent,"  said  the  youth  to  himself,  "  from  the  gaudy  finery 
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of  our  RoDian  ladies — tlieir  proud  and  BDperciliouR  bearing, 
and,  I  fear,  their  hollow  and  insincere  worship/' 

The  devotions  were  conducted  by  Septimius,  who,  after 
the  meeting  had  joined  in  singing  a  hymn,  then  prayed  and 
expounded  the  Holy  Scripture.  His  style  was  rather  mde  and 
unpolished,  like  that  of  a  man  who  had  not  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  a  regi]lar  education  ;  but  his  manner  might  be 
described  as  terribly  earnest ;  and  he  was  not  destitute  of  a 
natural  pathos  and  eloquence,  which  gave  effect  to  his 
words.  His  theme  was  the  most  interesting  and  important 
which  could  engage  the  attention  of  rational  beings — the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  through  Christ  Jesus — the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead — the  final  judgment,  and  a  glorious  im- 
mortality. 

After  the  service  was  concluded,  the  two  friends  retired 
to  the  lodging  of  Onesimus,  who,  in  allusion  to  what  they 
had  so  very  recently  heard,  observed—"  Lucius,  are  not  those 
noble  and  encouraging  doctrines,  every  way  worthy  of  their 
divine  author.  When  the  gods  of  the  heathen  made  their 
appearance  under  a  visible  and  tangible  shape,  could  they 
boast  a  mission  equally  noble  with  that  which  distinguished 
the  hero  of  the  cross  ?  How  could  the  benevolence  of  his 
character  have  received  such  glorious  manifestation  as  in  bis 
unfolding  to  us  the  great  doctrines  of  a  future  life,  and  con- 
senting to  pass  through  the  loathsome  portal  of  the  grave, 
that  he  might  open  up  to  man  the  path  of  immortality,  and 
render  us  the  victors  of  death.  The  airy  phantoms  with 
which  the  imagination  of  poets  peopled  the  domains  beyond 
the  grave,  with  the  doubts,  uncertainty,  uneasiness,  and 
apprehensions  which  preyed  on  the  minds  of  the  wise  and 
considerate,  have  all  disappeared  before  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  as  a  fairy  landscape,  at  the  touch  of  an  •  enchanter's 
wand ;  and  those  truths  now  stand  forth  in  bright  and  bold 
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relief,  of  whicb  before  we  had  only  entertained  a  vague  and 
confused  dream.  In  the  life  and  immortality  proclaimed  by 
our  religion,  and  the  inestimable  blessings  in  reserve  for  the 
righteous,  we  have  the  great  prototypes  of  the  fortunate 
islands,  and  future  Elysium  of  the  heathen ;  and  their  delicious 
retreats  of  groves  and  fields  watered  with  delectable  streams, 
«nd  clothed  in  purple  light,  fade  into  nothing  at  our  glimpses 
into  the  land  of  Emmanuel." 

"  True,"  said  Lucius ;  "  but  let  us  be  sure  of  the  founda- 
tion of  our  faith,  that  we  may  not  rear  a  structure  on  reeds 
or  sand." 

"  The  doctrines,"  continued  Onesimus,  **  which  you  have 
heard  this  day,  were  lately  promulgated  by  Paul  himself  in 
this  very  city,  whose  argaments  and  eloquence  overcame  the 
stoics  and  epicureans,  who  were  astonished  to  hear  of  the 
resorrection  of  the  dead.  From  this  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  be 
acquainted,  and  to  pass  many  delightful  hours  in  his  society ; 
I  have  learned  the  principal  leading  truths  of  the  Christian 
&ith.  I  have  also  been  honoured,  in  the  course  of  my  pere- 
grinations in  Asia  Minor,  to  know  and  converse  with  the 
apostles  Peter  and  John.  Our  friend  Septimius,  who  has 
been  a  greater  traveller  than  myself,  has  obtained  to  what 
we  may  call  oracular  evidence  of  those  doctrines  which  are 
the  basis  of  our  religion,  and  connected  with  which  are  all 
our  hopes  of  good ;  for  he  has  seen  many  persons  in  the 
country  of  Judea,  on  whom  the  second  Adam  performed  his 
miracles  of  healing,  and  even  some  whom  he  raised  from  the 
dead.  Then  living  witnesses  to  his  character  and  office,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  benefited  by  his  divine  power,  and 
those  who  were  his  daily  associates,  and  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  what  fell  under  their  observation ;  where  could  we 
obtain  more  certain  and  satisfactory  evidence  ?   The  testimony 
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of  the  first  class  of  these  persons  is  a  speaking  proof  which 
cannot  be  contradicted,  nor  explained  away ;  and  we  believe 
the  testimony  of  the  second  class  of  witnesses  from  the  un- 
doubting  conviction  that  they  neither  could  be  deceivers,  nor 
themselves  deceived.  The  impostor  has  always  some  selfish 
and  personal  end  in  view,  and  the  enthiisiast  is  detected  by  his 
headlong  zeal,  which  is  often  devoid  of  judgment ;  but  the 
sincerity  and  truth  of  the  apostles  are  appareitt,  both  from 
the  objects  which  they  have  in  view,  and  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.  They  can  calculate  on  nothing  to  gain,  but 
every  thing  to  lose,  by  the  profession  and  conduct  to  which 
tliey  adhere,  opposed  as  they  are  to  human  opinion  in  general, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  great  and  powerful ;  and  the  calm 
tenor  of  their  lives,  which,  though  guided  by  inflexible  prin- 
ciple, yet  owns  implicit  obedience  to  truth  and  reason,  forbids 
us  to  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment  that  they  could  be 
miKled  by  groundless  chimeras,  or  a  vain  imaginatioa  I 
have  here  a  letter  written  by  Paul  to  one  of  the  infant 
churches  established  by  him  in  this  very  country,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  perils  and  sufferings  encountered  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  which  are  of  a  nature  too  tremendous 
to  have  been  voluntarily  borne,  except  under  the  stem  impulse 
of  duty,  and  the  prospect  of  future  recompense.  Who  would 
render  himself  miserable  in  this  life,  and  the  victim  of  con- 
stantly enduring  punishment  hereafter,  for  nothing  ?  *  Of  the 
Jews,'  he  says,  *  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one, 
thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I 
suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the 
deep ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in 
perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren  ;  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
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fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Besides  those  things 
that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the 
care  of  all  the  churches.' 

''Among  the  stable  grounds  of  their  belief,  Christians 
can  boast  of  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  which — " 

"  But,"  interrupted  Lucius,  "  is  perfect  reliance  to  be  placed 
in  prophecy  as  a  source  of  evidence  ?  Have  not  all  nations 
their  sacred  books  which  pretend  to  look  into  the  womb  of 
time,  and  tell  what  seeds  will  grow ;  and  yet  are  not  these 
productions  justly  regarded  by  the  wise  and  intelligent  as  no 
better  than  folly  and  imposture." 

"  I  grant  you,  Lucius,"  said  Onesimus,  "  the  truth  of  this 
as  a  general  proposition,  and  applicable  to  the  Heathen ;  but 
candour  and  fair  inquiry  will  compel  us  to  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  Jews.  Their  sacred  books,  when  impartially 
considered,  are  found  to  possess  an  infinite  superiority  to  the 
pretended  revelations  of  future  events  among  all  other  nations. 
They  are  written  in  an  elevated  and  sublime  style,  which 
points  to  a  heavenly  source ;  they  contain  no  ambiguities,  no 
predictions  which  admit  of  a  double  meaning,  and  may  be 
interpreted  either  way ;  and  though  many  events  to  which 
they  refer  cannot  always  be  understood  till  their  occurrence, 
still,  when  this  has  taken  place,  we  can  test  and  prove  be- 
yond dispute  the  faithfulness  and  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
prophecies.  The  books  containing  them,  and  which  were  in 
existence  many  ages  previous  to  several  of  the  events  which 
they  foretell,  were  multiplied  into  different  copies,  and  found 
their  way  abroad  into  the  hands  of  nations  hostile  in  feeling 
to  the  Jews,  and  who  kept  too  watchful  an  eye  over  them  to 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  their  Scriptures  being  altered,  or 
the  prophecies  therein  contained  forged,  to  correspond  with 
transactions  which  were  past,  could  anything  less  than  divine 
prescience  have  foretold,  and  by  name  of  Cyrus,  termed  the 
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Great,  intimated  his  victories  and  exploits,  and  pointed  out 
the  conduct  which  he  would  pursue  towards  the  Jewish 
people  I  While  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  frequently  taught 
the  coming  of  the  mighty  Messiah,  they  failed  not,  among 
other  particulars,  to  record  the  fact  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection, thus  affording  evidence  both  of  his  divine  character, 
and  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  doctrines  of  that  religion 
which  he  established.  The  love  of  immortality  first  whispered 
to  Heathen  minds  that  death  was  not  the  entire  extinction  of 
being,  and  lighted  in  them  that  hope  which,  like  a  falcon, 
soared  above  this  temporal  scene,  and  aimed  at  a  quarry 
beyond  the  grave.  But  who,  without  the  benefit  of  a  revela- 
tion, could  have  dreamed  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  This 
noble  and  most  consolatory  doctrine  taught  by  the  Messiah, 
was  illustrated  and  proved  in  his  own  case,  when  he  van- 
quished the  grave  on  the  third  day ;  for  he  shall  raise  us  up 
at  the  period  of  his  second  coming,  as  he  himself  also  arose. 
The  difficulties,  therefore,  which,  to  our  imperfect  under- 
standings, beset  the  doctrine,  must  give  way  before  our 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  and  uncontrollable  power  of  God.^ 
Thus  Onesimns  reasoned  of  that  peculiar  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  which  reflects  lustre  on  the  divine  attributes^ 
by  shewing  that  nothing  of  our  persons  is  ultimately  to  be 
lost ;  for  when  the  allotted  circle  of  time  is  completed,  the 
process  of  natural  decay  shall  be  counteracted  by  a  corres- 
ponding reproduction ;  and,  without  attempting  to  corro- 
borate the  arguments  of  the  Greeks,  which,  though  succinct, 
appear  to  us  to  be  clear  and  satisfactory,  we  shall  conclude 
the  chapter  with  a  few  verses  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
from  an  unpublished  poem. 

**  Tho  (lead  who  in  their  graves  are  mouldering  laid, 
Of  Qod'H  awakening  trump  shall  hear  the  sound, 
And  start  to  life,  though  long  in  gloom  they  staid, 
In  holy  writ  unto  this  time  His  found. 
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But  of  the  dead  no  graves  can  boast  around : 

Their  substance  is  dissoWd  as  into  air, 

Mix*d  with  onr  food,  where  winds  are,  doth  abound. 

Together  shall  such  elements  repair  ? 

Forbid,  great  God,  thy  works  to  scan  with  dubious  care, 

Teach  us  that  nought  can  trouble  bring  to  thee, 

And  man  in  vain  will  seek  thy  works  to  mar. 

As  chaos,  at  thy  word,  at  first,  did  flee. 

And  things  created  rose  fair  as  they  are  ; 

So  'gainst  thy  will  again  who'll  raise  n  bar? 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark, 
Hay  deep-raoutli'd  welcome,  as  we  draw  near  home  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come. 

Byron. 

The  communication 8  which  passed  between  Lucius  and  his 
friends  at  Rome  were  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  the  latter ; 
for  it  was  manifest,  from  the  tenor  of  his  correspondence,  who 
was  too  candid  and  noble  in  spirit  to  conceal  or  deny  his  sen- 
timents, that  instead  of  renouncing  their  alleged  errors  of  the 
Christian  sect,  he  was  daily  becoming  more  wedded  to  them. 
Being  unable  to  influence  his  mind  by  reasoning,  they  were 
desirous  to  remove  him  from  a  situation  and  the  society  of 
persons  instrumental,  they  believed,  in  misleading  him,  and  to 
be  able  to  have  him  under  their  own  eye ;  and,  therefore, 
were  earnest,  when  they  wrote,  in  urging  that  he  should 
return  home.  With  this  request  Lucius  was  very  much  dis- 
posed to  comply,  as  he  had  now  been  a  sufficient  time  in 
Greece  to  enable  him  to  gratify  his  curiosity  respecting  what 
was  most  interesting  in  that  country,  and  knew  so  much  of 
Athenian  philosophy  as  would  afford  him  a  key  to  farther 
advances  in  it,  by  dint  of  his  own  private  studies.  But  what 
principally  weighed  with  him  was  the  circumstance  that 
Onesimus  and  Septimius,  his  newly  acquired  friends,  proposed 
to  visit  Rome  as  an  apt  and  spacious  field  for  the  labours  of 
their  Christian  ministry ;  and  thus  he  would  not  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  tlieir  society,  on  which  he  set  the  highest 
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valae.  This  event  his  Roman  friends  had  neither  foreseen 
nor  calculated  on.  It  had  been  their  policy  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  foreign  influence  which  swayed  his  mind  in  religious 
opinions,  but  that  influence,  whether  noxious  or  salutary,  a 
bane  or  a  blessing,  it  was  arranged  by  the  course  of  external 
events,  that  he  should  carry  along  with  him. 

Let  the  reader  now  direct  bis  attention  to  a  vessel  stretch- 
ing to  the  south  of  Athens,  in  the  open  Mgean  sea.  That 
vessel,  he  must  know,  contains  the  young  hero  of  our  tale, 
his  two  friends  already  mentioned,  and  others — too  many  to 
enumerate — all  bound  for  Bome,  or  some  port,  at  least,  of 
Italy.  ladeed,  we  have  often  wondered  how  much  may  be 
stowed  into  the  compass  of  a  small  vessel — wealth,  properly 
80  called,  effects  of  different  kinds,  and  human  beings,  with 
their  talents,  learning,  pursuits,  and  wishes,  confined  to 
narrow  bounds  for  the  time,  but  panting  after  a  more  ample 
field,  which  yet  may  never  be  obtained,  for  numerous  and 
great  are  the  risks  of  the  pathless  ocean,  where  a  single 
plank,  that  pai'vum  dlserimen  lethl,  only  interposes  between 
U8  and  eternity. 

The  term  of  a  voyage,  particularly  when  land  is  within 
ken,  is  a  good  time  to  moralise,  if  the  demon  of  the  sea — 
sickness— can  be  repelled.  The  constant  shifting  of  the 
scene  and  appearance  of  new  objects  suggests  matter  for 
reflection,  and  sights  which  are  often  striking  and  sublime 
will  awaken  deep  feelings  in  the  mind.  As  Lucius  and  his 
Christian  friends  paced  the  deck,  enjoying  the  agreeable 
freshness  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  contemplating  the  retiring 
shores  of  Attica — "  We  are  in  that  position,"  said  Onesimus, 
who  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  literature,  and  was  deeply 
read  in  the  writings  both  of  his  own  country  and  of  Rome, 
^^  We  are  in  that  position  and  command  those  prospects 
which  the  friend  of  Cicero  availed  himself  of  to  comfort  that 
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philosopher,  who  felt  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
daughter.  Behind  ns  is  the  Pirrous,  which,  with  its  peopled 
fortifications  and  extensive  buildings,  formerly  ranked  among 
great  cities  ;  on  onr  right  is  Salamis,  Corinth,  and  Megara ; 
and  before  us  the  famed  and  once  powerful  island  of  ^gina. 
But  instead  of  populous  cities  and  mighty  states,  we  now 
behold  wreck  and  decay,  communities  which  have  fallen  into 
the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  and  seem  hastening  to  extinction. 
Why,  then,  should  we  mourn  unceasingly  the  bereavement  of 
a  friend  or  relative,  however  beloved,  since  even  great  empires 
are  doomed  to  the  lot  of  mortality.  But  we,  Lucius,  have  no 
Talliola  to  bemoan ;  nevertheless,  the  prospects  which  are 
now  opened  up  to  our  view  should  not  be  without  their  use 
in  conveying  important  lessons  to  the  mind.  Is  it  not  a 
reflection  mortifying  to  our  pride,  that  nations  attain  to  wealth 
and  greatness  only  that  they  may  pass  away  and  perish  ? 
Where  now  is  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tyre,  and  her  daughter  or 
colony  of  Carthage,  a  republic  nobler  than  the  mother  from 
which  she  sprung ;  and  where  are  the  other  mighty  nations  of 
antiquity  whose  word  was  a  law  to  the  world,  who  frowned 
and  all  around  them  trembled  ?  Alas !  their  name  is  lost, 
and  their  glory  gone.  They  have  all  shared  the  same  fate, 
in  being  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction ;  and  if  some 
vestiges  of  them  should  remain,  they  are  but  as  funereal 
monuments,  which  remind  us  of  departed  greatness,  and  the 
paltry  ruins  which  recall  to  recollection  the  noble  edifice 
which  has  been  overthrown. 

^'  Now,  Lucius,  if  the  past  has  been  prolific  of  such  start- 
ling vicissitudes,  the  future,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  not  be 
less  so.  Even  Rome,  whose  empire  extends  over  the  bounds 
of  the  civilized  earth,  shall  at  length  fall,  and  has  already 
received  into  her  bosom  those  deleterious  seeds  which  shall 
soon  germinate  in  her  destmction.     She  has  been  raised  up 
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by  Providence  as  a  usefiil  agent  to  promote  his  gi-eat  designs, 
she  has  spread  her  language  and  her  name  to  the  utmoFt 
bounds  of  her  conquests,  and,  by  rendering  Latin  a  general 
medinm  of  communication,  will  facilitate  the  progress  of 
Christianity ;  but  her  pride  is  excessive  and  disgusting,  and 
her  hands  are  reeking  with  innocent  blood,  which  cries  aloud 
to  heaven  for  vengeance,  and  due  punishment  shall  not  be 
withheld.  The  millions  of  her  i)eople  shall  melt  away,  and, 
in  another  age,  she  shall  rank  with  Athens,  Megara,  and 
Corinth,  cities  fallen  and  obscure.  But  the  kingdom  which 
the  Messiah  came  to  establish,  unlike  all  otlicra,  shall  con- 
tinually increase,  in  despite  of  vicissitude  and  ruin  ;  it  shall 
soar  trimnphant  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  glorious  as 
the  son,  and  unchanging  as  its  great  Author ;  it  shall  send 
abroad  its  streams  resistless  as  the  mountain  torrent,  and 
continue  to  flow  till  it  has  covered  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
fill  the  channels  of  the  mighty  deep." 

In  this  enthusiastic  manner  did  Onesimns  discourse  of 
the  progress  of  external  change  and  the  anticipated  triumphs 
of  our  religion.  The  present  state  of  the  world  will  forbid 
the  most  sceptical  to  doubt  that  he  was  right  in  respect  to 
the  last,  but  let  us  hope  that  his  view  of  the  extent  of  the 
former  cannot  generally  be  maintained,  but  will  be  directed 
and  modified  by  concurring  circumstances.  The  truth  is  that 
worthlessness  and  vice  are  the  canker — the  palmer  worm — 
which  eat  into  the  core  of  ancient  states,  and  crumble  them 
into  dust.  A  share  of  that  righteousness  which  exalteth 
nations  may  preserve  our  own  and  other  countries  of  modern 
times  from  the  lamentable  fate  of  those  empires  which  are 
known  to  us  now  only  by  the  records  of  history.  May  that 
day  never  arrive,  when  travellers,  sitting  down  by  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  the  Thames,  or  the  Hudson,  the  present  scenes 
of  life  and  employment  to  countless  multitudes  of  human 
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beings,  and  where  perpetual  bustle  and  activity  prevail,  shall 
gaze  on  the  ruins  of  Paris,  London,  and  New  York,  and  feel 
saddened  to  think  of  kingdoms  destroyed  and  their  glory 
inumed  I 

After  a  tolerably  prosperous  voyage,  which  produced  no 
remarkable  incidents,  but  was  diversified  with  occasional 
baffling  winds  and  white  squalls,  as  they  are  termed  by  sea- 
men, the  vessel,  whose  course  we  follow,  reached  the  Ad- 
riatic, and  saw  her  destined  port  within  sight  What  a 
crowd  of  tumultuous  reflections  agitated  the  mind  of  Lucius 
when  he  again  beheld  the  shores  of  'Italy !  Imagination 
annihilated  the  bounds  of  space,  and  he  felt  himself  already 
in  Bome,  amid  old  scenes  and  acquaintance.^  His  heart 
throbbed  with  delight  at  the  idea  of  meeting  the  friends  and 
companions  of  his  youth,  who,  he  was  assured,  would  brighten 
up  in  every  feature  at  his  return,  and  give  him  a  hearty 
welcome.  But  there  was  one  person  to  whom  his  thoughts 
chiefly  reverted,  who  had  been  the  object  of  his  day-dreams, 
and  who  often  visited  his  couch  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 
whose  appearance  was  constantly  present  to  his  view,  and  led 
his  fancy  captive  with  the  witchery  of  a  smile  which  played 
on  the  face.  This  was  Cornelia,  who,  though  she  chiefly 
engrossed  his  thoughts,  was  never  on  his  tongue  before 
strangers,  or  even  his  two  accompanying  friends. 

Landing  at  Brundusium,  the  <rio  procured  mules,  and  set 
out  for  Rome  by  the  usual  route.  When  they  had  passed 
the  range  of  the  Appenines  at  Beneventum,  they  held  on  by 
the  Appian  way,  till  they  reached  the  Pontine  marshes, 
through  which  they  passed  in  a  boat,  along  a  canal  which 
had  been  formed  through  them  to  Appii  Forum.  A  short 
stage  from  thence  conducted  them  to  the  "  eternal  city." 

The  first  care  of  Lucius,  on  reaching  home,  was  to  pro- 
vide for  his  friends  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his 
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journey;  and  he  sncceeded  in  procuring  them  comfortable 
lodgings  in  an  agreeable  quarter  of  the  city,  it  having  been 
agreed  on  between  him  and  them  that  they  should  mutually 
observe  due  discretion  in  their  intercourse,  and  in  respect  to 
that  religion  which  was  the  bond  of  their  union.  It  was 
justly  concluded  that  Lucius  would  suffer  in  the  opinion  of 
his  guardians  and  many  others  in  Rome,  by  an  open  alliance 
with  Christian  teachers,  and  that  the  new  religion  might  be 
injured  by  incautious  and  too  zealous  efforts  to  thrust  it  on 
public  notice.  Onesimus  and  Septimius,  therefore,  without 
compromising  the  interests  of  Lucius,  were  to  feel  their  way 
circumspectly  in  attacking  the  heathen  superstition,  while  he 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  should  give  them  his  support, 
which  would  be  the  more  effectual  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  not  being  prominently  set  forth.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  was  an  arrangement  wisely  concerted,  though  the  keen 
temperament  and  impetuosity  of  Septimius  might  have  been 
foreseen  as  likely  to  prevent  the  contracting  parties  from 
steadily  adhering  to  it. 

Lucius  was  in  general  well  received  by  his  old  friends, 
who  were  too  generous  to  animadvert  severely  on  what  they 
deemed  a  juvenile  indiscretion  on  the  score  of  religious  belief, 
and  which  they  trusted,  as  he  was  now  within  the  range  of 
sound  sense  and  just  thinking,  and  freed  from  every  deluding 
bias,  would  quickly  disappear.  By  their  advice,  who  claimed 
a  natural  right  to  influence  his  conduct,  he  proceeded  to 
establish  himself  in  his  own  hereditary  mansion,  from  which 
he  had  been  removed  at  the  death  of  his  father.  There,  as 
his  friends  decided,  and  he  gave  consent,  he  was  to  engage 
in  the  study  of  civil  law,  and  follow  the  business  of  an  advo- 
cate and  public  speaker.  Bat  the  path  to  wealth  and  fame, 
by  these  means,  was  toilsome  and  precarious  even  in  the  best 
days  of  the  republic,  and  at  the  present  time  beset  with  diflS- 
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culties  and  discouragement  which  few  tempem  were  able  to 
surmount ;  and  Lucius  was  not  in ''a  disposition  to  attend  to 
the  dry  and  musty  details  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  He  felt 
that  a  gulf  was  before  him  which  he  must  overleap  or  be 
swallowed  up.  His  passion  for  Cornelia  had  not  been  abated, 
but  nourished  and  inflamed,  by  distance  and  separation  ;  he 
was  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  opposed  its  gratification, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  result  on  which  bis  happiness 
depended  with  feelings  of  deep  anxiety  and  trepidation. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  cast  a  look  at  Marcus,  to 
whom  an  important  part  is  assigned  in  the  drama  now  before 
us,  and  who  must  powerfully  influence  the  catastrophe.  A 
considerable  time  had  now  elapsed  since  his  return  from 
Britain,  but  he  was  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  having  his 
conduct  in  some  degree  in  keeping  with  itself,  and  therefore 
found  his  health  so  very  indifferent  as  to  confine  him  almost 
entirely  to  his  father's  house  on  his  first  arrival.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  had  begun  to  go  out  and  mix  in  society  on  the 
footing  which  became  a  young  man  of  his  birth  and  prospects. 
It  is  true  that  reports  were  circulated  of  misconduct  attached 
to  him  in  the  British  campaign ;  but  these,  as  nothing  had 
ever  been  established  against  him,  were  set  down  by  his 
friends  to  the  malevolence  of  enemies,  and  neither  operated 
on  public  opinion  generally,  nor  altered  the  favourable  inten- 
tions which  Valens  entertained  towards  him. 

The  meeting  of  Lucius  and  Marcus,  which  occurred 
shortly  after  the  return  of  the  former  from  Greece,  was  far 
from  being  very  agreeable  or  satisfactory  to  either.  Lucius 
felt,  previous  to  their  departure  to  north  and  south,  for  diffe- 
rent countries,  in  view  to  professional  avocations,  that  he  had 
just  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  associate  of  his  early 
years ;  and  Marcus,  with  the  perversity  of  ignoble  minds, 
was  incited,  from  the  consciousness  of  having  endeavoured  to 
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iiyure  him,  raiher  to  hatred  and  farther  acts  of  wrong,  than 
to  make  the  proper  reparation  for  what  he  had  done. 
Besides,  Marcns,  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  experience, 
contemplated  the  advantages  of  a  match  with  Cornelia  in  the 
tnie  spirit  of  worldly  wisdom  ;  and  however  little  susceptible 
of  the  tender  passion  of  love,  was  quite  alive  to  the  feeling  of 
envy  and  hatred  directed  against  a  rival  who  might  thwart 
his  interest.  Cold  and  restrained,  therefore,  was  the  com- 
muoication  between  these  two  young  men,  who  still  made  a 
shift  to  maintain  a  degree  of  external  respect  and  politeness, 
bnt  were  unable  to  unbosom  their  thoughts  with  confidence 
and  freedom.  Even,  indeed,  though  there  had  been  no 
larking  feeling  of  dislike  on  either  side,  the  intellectual  state 
of  their  minds  was  constantly  removing  any  approach  to 
intimacy  between  them  to  a  greater  distance.  The  inep- 
titude for  everything  like  solid  and  useftil  knowledge  which 
had  all  along  attached  to  Marcus,  was  less  repulsive  to 
Lucius,  because  less  felt,  in  the  days  of  childhood  and  early 
youth,  when  trifles  and  mere  bodily  indulgence  constituted 
a  great  part  of  their  aims ;  but  now,  when  they  met  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  to  act 
a  part  in  life,  there  was  an  obvious  want  of  topics  of  conver- 
sation which  could  yield  mutual  pleasure.  A  few  questions 
on  the  part  of  Lucius  served  to  convince  him  that  bis  quondam 
friend  knew  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  accurately,  either  of 
the  state  of  Britain  or  its  inhabitants ;  that  the  whole  of  his 
pretended  mformation  was  no  better  than  an  erroneous  mass 
of  details,  and  many  of  them  traditionary,  which  derived  their 
origin  from  Roman  prejudices,  ignorance  of  physiological  or 
natural  causes,  and  a  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
sentiments  and  practices  of  uncivilized  and  barbarous  tribes. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lucius  would  have  attempted  in  vain  to 
communicate  with  Marcus  on  those  topics  which  had  occupied 
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his  own  time  and  studies,  and  with  which  hill  mind  was  as 
familiar  as  with  household  words  ;  the  unlettered  soldier  was 
incapable  of  feeling  an  interest  in,  or  even  understanding 
them.  The  range  of  their  conversation  was  thus  restricted 
to  very  narrow  bounds ;  for  Lucius  could  not  condescend  to 
listen  to  low  anecdotes  connected  with  personal,  or  more 
properly,  vicious  gratification,  and  to  acts  which,  perhaps, 
proceeded  from  the  desire  of  paltry  and  contemptible  gains ; 
nor  did  Marcus  dare  to  thrust  such  conversation  upon  him, 
but  felt  awed  and  rebuked  in  his  presence,  as  before  a  superior 
spirit. 

Hitherto  Lucius  had  not  met  Cornelia,  but  was  most 
desirous  of  an  interview.  Whether  or  no  Valens  had  begun 
to  suspect  their  attachment  we  are  uncertain ;  but  he  shewed 
no  solicitude  at  least  to  have  him  at  his  house.  Thither, 
however,  Lucius  ventured  to  repair,  which  he  deemed  a 
freedom  not  unwarranted,  but  what,  on  the  contrary,  might 
be  considered  as  his  duty,  seeing  that  he  had  received  many 
attentions  formerly  from  Valens;  and  he  learned  with  a 
flutter  of  joyous  embarrassment  that  Cornelia  only  was 
within.  To  say  merely  that  she  was  delighted  to  see  him 
would  be  language  inadequate  to  the  warmth  of  her  feelings. 
She  received  him  in  the  agitation  of  contending  emotions, 
while  her  bosom  heaved  intensely,  and  her  colour  went  and 
came,  changing  in  rapid  succession  from  a  rosy  hue  to  ashy 
paleness.  Neither  was  Lucius  at  his  ease.  The  conversa- 
tion, which  Cornelia  tried  to  fix  on  general  topics,  rambled 
on  for  a  while  in  respect  to  his  travels,  and  the  observations 
which  he  had  made  on  Athens  and  Greece ;  and  she  asked 
many  questions  obviously  without  attending  much  to  the 
answers,  or  feeling  a  particular  interest  in  any  one  subject, 
till  at  length  Lucius,  as  by  a  desperate  efibrt,  endeavoured  to 
bring  her  to  that  topic   on   which   his  whole   heart  dwelt. 
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With  the  ardttar  of  true  love  which  often  supersedes  the 
judgment,  and  while  it  seems  to  itself  to  argue  most  correctly, 
will  disdain  the  rules  of  sound  reason,  he  began  by  protesting 
the  unbounded  affection  for  her  which  he  entertained,  that 
her  image  had  been  ever  present  with  him,  when  he  was  far 
away,  as  well  as  near  at  hand ;  and  that  the  fate  of  his  life, 
for  good  or  evil,  depended  on  a  word  from  her — Could  she 
make  him  happy  ?  Could  she  be  his  ? 

Cornelia  entreated  him  to  be  reasonable  and  calm — an 
advice  on  which  she  could  not  entirely  act  herself — and  con- 
sider that  her  father  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  her  dis- 
posal, whose  will,  as  Lucius  as  well  as  she  had  ground  to 
believe,  would  select  another  person  as  the  object  of  her 
choice. 

Lucius,  with  great  earnestness,  had  just  begun  to  reply, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Valens  at  once  burst  on  their 
view.  Though  he  received  Lucius  kindly,  who  stammered 
out  something  of  his  considering  it  a  duty  to  wait  on  the 
Mend  to  whom  he  was  indebted  in  his  youthful  years,  the 
sagacious  merchant  had  not  failed  to  remark  the  confusion  in 
which  Cornelia  and  his  visitor  were  involved ;  and  he  thought 
fit  to  be  extremely  silent  and  reserved,  like  one  who  wanted 
leisure  or  inclination  for  company.  In  consequence,  Lucius 
quickly  took  his  leave. 

Thus  baulked  in  his  present  aim,  which  was  to  draw 
from  Cornelia  a  more  explicit  declaration  of  her  affection  than 
he  had  hitherto  received,  he  was  unable  to  rest ;  and  the 
ardour  of  his  feelings  hurried  him  into  a  measure  from  which 
his  prudence  would  have  shrunk  if  he  had  been  unbiassed  by 
passion.  Resolving  to  communicate  with  Cornelia  by  writ- 
ing, and  effect  in  this  manner  what  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  by  word  of  mouth,  he  employed  a  trusty  messenger, 
with  directions  to  see  that  the  letter  intrusted  to  his  charge 
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should  be  delivered  into  the  joung  lady's  own  hands.  This 
the  maid  at  the  house  of  Yalens  readily  undertook ;  but  be, 
who  then  happened  to  be  at  home,  hearing  the  door  opened, 
and  being  influenced  by  a  vague  suspicion,  asked  what  she 
had  got,  and  seizing  on  the  tablets,  carried  them  to  his  own 
apartment.  There  bursting  them  open,  he  began  to  read  as 
follows : — 

"  Life  of  my  life,  my  heart  and  soul,  dearest  Conielia — I 
ask  not  what  your  father  may  meditate  disastrous  to  my 
happiness  and  yours.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  know  that 
I  am  the  object  of  your  own  regard,  and  this,  if  I  am  able  to 
attain  to  it,  will  brighten  the  darkest  aspect  of  external 
fortune,  but  without  it  I  must  die.  0,  then,  only  say,  and  I 
shall  be  content,  that  you  look  on  me  with  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  that  affection  which  draws  me  to  yourself,  and  hope  will 
reign  triumphant  in  my  bosom.  It  cannot  be  that  you  should 
ever  become  the  portion  of  Marcus.  The  nobility  of  your 
nature  forbids  so  wretched  a  destiny.  Let  the  eagle  sooner 
pair  with  the  owl — the  lion  with  the  fox ;  sooner  let  im- 
possibilities be  realized,  than  the  ignoble  and  grovelling 
Marcus — " 

Yalens  having  read  thus  far,  was  unable  to  proceed,  but 
dashed  the  tablets  on  the  floor,  and  stamped  upon  them. 
The  whirlwind  of  passion,  however,  was  but  momentary,  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  apartment  for  a  little,  he  came  to 
himself,  concluding  that  a  crisis  was  now  at  hand  which 
would  require  him  to  act  with  promptitude  and  firmness,  but 
that  prudent  and  temperate  measures,  as  far  as  possible,  were 
to  be  preferred. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd  :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 
Of  fair  demesnes,  yonthfiil,  and  nobly  train'd, 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortunes'  tender, 
To  answer — I  '11  not  wed — I  cannot  love, 
I  am  too  young — I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

It  was  now  obvious  to  Valens  that  his  daughter  and  ward 
had  eluded  his  observation,  while  permitting  the  addresses  of 
a  young  man  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  her,  and  to  whom 
her  affections  were  probably  firmly  engaged;  but  before 
taking  the  decided  steps  which  he  meditated,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  he  should  collect  all  the  necessary  information,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  the  house  of  Matho.  The 
wife  and  daughter  were  at  home,  which  he  considered  for- 
tunate ;  for  he  desired  to  talk  with  them  rather  than  his 
friend  the  tribune.  Without  mentioning  what  had  occurred 
at  his  own  house,  or  seeming  to  be  vexed,  he  took  occasion 
to  observe,  in  an  unconcerned  manner,  that  he  had  reason  to 
think,  from  some  things  lately  fallen  under  his  eye,  that 
Lucius  had  a  liking  to  his  daughter  Cornelia,  and  asked  them 
if  they  had  ever  suspected  anything  of  that  kind.  Both  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  readily  assured  him  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  fact,  which  was  generally  known ;  and  Tertulla 
took  upon  her  to  say,  that  a  match  between  the  young  people 
would,  she  thought,  be  a  suitable  and  proper  one.     To  this 
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Yalens  declared  bis  decided  objection,  stating  that  a  husband 
was  already  provided  for  Cornelia.  "  But  surely,"  said  Ter- 
tulla,  who  had  not  renounced  her  view  of  Marcus  for  her  own 
daughter,  "  you  would  not  force  the  inclinations  of  Cornelia. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  and  Lucius  are  mutually 
attached,  and  you  might  break  her  heart  in  separating  her 
from  him." 

"  Nonsense  I  "  cried  Valens.  "  Young  girls,  from  their 
perfect  inexperience,  ofter  form  absurd  notions,  which  greater 
knowledge  and  a  more  extended  observation  of  life  are  suffi- 
cient easily  to  dissipate.  'Tis  for  their  good  to  have  wiser 
heads  to  think  for  them.  Lucius,  this  ward  of  your  husband, 
is  by  no  means  a  young  man  to  my  mind — too  flighty  and 
unsteady,  all  sail  and  no  ballast.  The  sage  youth,  as  he 
details  in  his  correspondence,  having  met  with  Christians  at 
Athens — men  who  are  either  puling  fanatics  or  unprincipled 
deceivers — is  disposed  to  embrace  their  tenets  and  forsake  his 
own  religion.  Really  I  fear  that  my  worthy  friend  Matho  is 
not  likely  to  have  either  much  satisfaction  or  credit  of  his 
wardship.  I  hear,  too,  that  the  fool  has  brought  with  him 
to  Rome  two  strangers  of  rather  equivocal  character  and 
employment,  with  whom  he  is  on  habits  of  intimacy,  not 
thinking,  it  would  seem,  how  such  associates  are  inconsistent 
with  what  is  due  to  himself,  and  his  own  respectability  in 
society." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Fulvia,  whose  irresistible  desire  of  gossip 
overcame  every  consideration  of  a  prudential  nature,  "  they 
are  Christians  and  j)reachers  of  the  new  religion.  We  under- 
stand that  they  have  got  a  place  of  worship  here  in  Rome, 
where  a  number  entertaining  the  belief  assemble,  and  that 
Lucius  is  often  present  at  these  meetings.'* 

Tertulla  had  endeavoured  by  various  nods  and  winks  to 
prevent    this    disclosure,    which    Fulvia,    however,    in    her 
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eagerness  to  communicate  news,  had  been  unable  to  com- 
prehend. 

**  So  ho ! "  responded  Valens,  with  vehemence,  "  we  have 
got  fine  doings  here  indeed.  It  was  thought — was  it  ?  that 
the  return  of  our  young  man  home  would  be  an  efTectual 
panacea  for  his  little  wanderings  of  mind,  and  that  now  he 
had  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  A  Christian  !  not  only  a  believer 
himself  in  the  insane  and  execrable  dcx^trines  of  the  sect,  but 
an  aider  and  abettor — an  apostle,  in  fact — in  the  task  of 
their  propagation  1  Marry  my  daughter  I  The  young  rascal 
— ^never.  I'd  rather  make  a  present  of  her  to  a  Jew.  But 
are  not  these  Christians  circumcised  dogs,  and  in  reality  a  kind 
of  Jews?  Well,  to  speak  in  sober  seriousness,  and  divest- 
ing one's  self  of  everything  like  passionate  feeling,  which 
such  reprehensible  conduct  would  arouse,  I  am  truly  sorry 
for  the  whole  affair.  Our  emperor,  whose  punishments,  like 
all  his  acts,  are  conducted  in  a  grand  and  dazzling  style,  may 
see  fit,  some  of  these  days,  to  visit  the  hated  and  noxious 
sect  with  extermination ;  and  then — then,  Lucius,  I  tremble 
for  thy  fate." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  kind  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  retired 
more  firmly  wedded  than  ever  to  his  original  purpose  of 
effecting  a  union  between  his  daughter  Cornelia  and  Marcus  ; 
and  which  he  thought  should  take  place  without  delay.  His 
good  sense  had  enabled  him  hitherto  to  preserve  silence  on 
recent  occurrences,  and  treat  Cornelia,  though  with  some 
unavoidable  constraint,  as  usual ;  and  she,  knowing  of  the 
intercepted  letter,  could  only  guess  at  its  contents  and  the 
author — a  guess,  however,  allied  to  truth,  and  borne  out  by 
facts.  The  next  care  of  Valens  was  to  find  his  friend  Priscus, 
to  whom  he  imparted  his  belief  of  something  like  a  com- 
mencing attachment  between  his  daughter  and  Lucius,  urging 
the  propriety  of  crushing  it  entirely  'in  the  bud,  by  her  mar- 
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riage  with  Marcus,  which,  independently  of  other  considera- 
tions, would  now  be  a  proper  measure,  the  parties  being  of  a 
ripe  age.  Having  gained  over  the  father  and  son  to  acquiesce 
in  his  views,  Valens  then  fixed  a  day  with  them,  on  which 
they  should  meet  at  his  house,  and  when  he  was  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  carry  his  point  with  Cornelia  by  a  coup  de  mairiy 
trusting  to  his  influence  over  her,  from  the  natural  weight  of 
the  paternal  character. 

When  Friscus  and  Marcus  had  made  their  appearance 
at  the  appointed  time,  Valens  communicated  to  them  his  plan 
of  procedure,  which  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  talk  seriously 
with  his  daughter,  in  her  own  apartment,  and  then  introduce 
to  her  the  intended  spouse,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
accepted.  For  this  purpose  (having  entirely  miscalculated 
the  strength  of  feeling  which  would  be  opposed  to  him);  he 
went  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  apprised  of  the  visitors  who 
were  in  the  house,  and  that  he  had  come  to  talk  seriously 
with  her  on  an  important  subject. 

Cornelia,  who  had  risen  at  his  entrance,  to  receive  him 
with  due  respect,  changed  colour  at  these  words,  from  a  vague 
conception  of  what  was  to  follow,  and  betrayed  symptoms  of 
deep  emotion;  but  without  noticing  her  embarrassment, 
Valens,  after  a  short  pause,  spoke  nearly  thus : — 

"  I  trust,  Cornelia,  that  you  are  aware  of  the  deep  inte- 
rest which  I  feel  in  your  welfare ;  and  for  myself,  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  laboured  assiduously  to  promote  your  good, 
even  to  the  neglect  of  my  own.  Influenced  by  this  object,  it 
is  many  years  since  I  cast  about  my  eyes  to  discover  a  suit- 
able match  for  you,  in  order  that,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
gods,  you  might  transmit  our  memory  and  name  to  other 
generations ;  and  the  object  of  my  choice,  of  which  you  are 
not  ignorant,  is  one  who,  by  his  family  connections,  his  pros- 
pects, and  his  age,  is  every  way  an  eligible  person  for  you, 
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while  he  is  deserving  of  the  excellent  wife  which  we  intend 
for  him.  I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  Marcus,  who,  with 
his  father,  is  now  in  the  house,  awaits  to  receive  your  con- 
sent to  the  arrangement  which  will  make  you  hoth  happy. 
Come  then,  Cornelia,''  he  said,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  '*  be 
a  good  and  dutiful  daughter.  I  will  not  speak  of  my  affec- 
tion for  you,  of  the  labour  of  my  hands,  and  the  schemes 
which  have  filled  my  mind  in  your  behalf  Indeed,  if  I  have 
amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  it  was  that  you,  my  sole  heir, 
might  be  rich  and  happy.  But  you  are  deeply  susceptible 
to  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  disposed  to  make  the  proper 
return  for  kindness.  Say,  then,  now  that  you  are  of  an  age 
when  you  can  think  and  judge  for  yourself,  and  I  never  asked 
you  for  an  answer  in  more  tender  years — say  that  you  will  re- 
ceive Marcus,  who  is  attached  to  you,  as  your  husband,  and 
be  the  joy  of  us  all." 

"  Father,"  cried  Cornelia,  in  great  excitement,  "  I  am 
your  child.  I  owe  you  my  duty,  love,  and  honour.  Never 
will  I  wed  a  husband  without  your  consent ;  but  I  cannot 
control  the  feelings  of  nature  which  repel  me  from  a  union 
with  Marcus.  I  blame  you  not  for  the  object  of  your  choice ; 
but  you  see  with  different  eyes  from  mine,  nor  are  youi*  sen- 
timents and  views  the  same.  We  are  led  by  internal  im- 
pulses, and  are  the  slaves  of  that  constitution  which  we 
received  from  the  gods.  The  beasts  of  the  earth  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  seek  their  mates,  and  pair,  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  instinct  which  may  prompt  the  former  to  fill  the 
forest  with  their  bello wings,  and  the  latter  to  carol  their 
cheerful  notes  to  the  sky.  Our  tastes  and  habits,  and  the 
whole  frame  of  our  minds,  raise  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
any  thing  more  than  ordinary  intimacy  between  Marcus 
and  me." 

"  Ho  I"  was  the  reply  of  Valens,  endeavouring  to  suppres 
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his  riBing  anger,  **  Have  you  been  bitten  by  your  would-be* 
learned  countrywomen,  and  are  disposed  to  cram  our  mouths 
with  the  sayings  of  philosophers,  and  quotations  from  the 
poets?  But  a  truce  to  all  such  nonsense.  I'll  hear  nothing 
about  nature  and  instinct,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Marcus,  I  tell 
you,  is  a  husband  every  way  fitted  for  you,  and  you  may  well 
congratulate  yourself  on  the  prospect  of  so  desirable  a  match. 
I  must  have  a  favourable  answer,  and  insist  on  it.  You  shall 
have  time,  your  marriage  shall  not  be  hurried  on  to  hurt 
female  delicacy,  but  consent  that  it  is  to  be.*' 

Hereupon  Cornelia^  sinking  at  his  feet  and  clasping  his 
knees  as  a  suppliant,  entreated  him  to  excuse  her,  protesting 
that  she  would  do  any  and  everything  according  to  his  will, 
but  could  not  accomplish  impossibilities ;  that  she  could  not 
love  Marcus — a  fact  which  surely  should  prevent  their  union 
in  the  judgment  of  her  father  himself,  when  he  reflected 
seriously.  But  Valens,  instead  of  being  moved  by  these 
humble  entreaties,  pushed  her  from  him  with  such  violence 
that  she  fell  on  the  floor,  and  then  reproached  her  with  her 
ingratitude,  and  the  baseness  of  fastening  her  afiections  on  a 
miscreant  Christian.  A  vehement  invective  in  which  he  in- 
dulged was  concluded  by  telling  her  that  he  would  send  in 
Marcus  in  a  little,  when  she  had  time  to  compose  herself  and 
reconsider  his  proposition ;  and  that  on  her  answer  to  him 
should  depend  the  treatment  which  she  was  thereafter  to 
receive.  If  she  continued  obstinate,  he  assured  her  that  in 
that  case  she  should  be  strictly  confined,  and  treated  with 
severity,  though  his  arms  would  still  be  open  to  receive  her 
on  her  return  to  duty. 

In  retiring  to  join  his  friends,  Valens,  who  endeavoured 
to  calm  his  ruffled  spirits  and  appear  as  easy  as  possible,  told 
them  that  he  had  met  with  opposition,  and  not  succeeded  to 
his  mind ;  but  that  he  was  in  hopes  Cornelia  would  bethink 
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herself  and  give  a  &vourable  answer  to  Marcus,  who,  as  lie 
proposed,  should  visit  her  in  person.  This  accordingly  was 
agreed  to,  but  Marcos,  though  he  was  urged  on  by  ambition 
and  a  feeling  of  pique  engendered  by  the  idea  of  a  successful 
rival,  really  felt  no  great  stomach  for  the  interview,  being 
visited  by  some  qualms  and  misgivings  of  heart,  and  wns 
conducted  to  the  lady  by  her  father,  with  something  of  the 
air  of  a  bear  led  to  exhibit  a  number  of  gambols  for  the 
amusement  of  the  populace. 

Cornelia  appeared  sitting  in  a  stooping  posture,  with  her 
face  on  her  open  palms,  and  her  elbows  resting  on  her  knees. 
Boosed  at  the  opening  of  the  door,  she  stood  up,  and  it  was 
apparent  from  her  countenance  that  she  had  been  weeping. 
But  Valens,  without  making  any  remark  on  her  appearance, 
merely  observed  that  he  had  brought  Marcus  to  her  for  the 
object  of  which  she  was  forewarned,  trusting  that  she  would 
consider  her  interest  and  duty  ;  and  saying  this  he  withdrew. 

The  young  people  being  left  to  themselves,  the  embarrass- 
ment and  irresolution  of  Marcus  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  commence  his  operations  in  assaulting  the  garrison, 
were  relieved  by  the  spirit  and  activity  of  Cornelia,  who  in- 
stantly took  up  speech,  and  stated  that  she  was  well  aware 
of  the  object  of  his  present  visit,  and  felt  grateful  to  him  for 
the  honour  which  he  intended  her ;  but  that  she  could  not 
love,  and  therefore  was  unfit  to  be  his  wife.  She  went  on  to 
add  that  she  should  endeavour  to  respect  him  as  her  own  and 
her  father^s  friend,  and  implored  him,  as  he  valued  her  comfort, 
to  be  generous  and  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  surely  could 
not  be  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  must  inevitably  be  most 
disastrous  to  her. 

Bather  confounded,  and  at  a  loss  by  this  appeal,  Marcus 
could  only  reply  with  a  few  common-place  things,  to  the 
purport  that  her  happiness  would  be  the  study  of  his  life  ; 
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and  that  when  she  conBidered  the  sincerity  of  his  affection, 
he  hoped  to  see  her  look  on  him  yet  with  more  favourable 
eyes.  Unable,  however,  to  farther  his  suit  by  talking,  or 
cope  with  bis  fair  antagonist  in  argument,  he  was  glad  to 
make  his  visit  brief,  and  escape  from  a  field  and  warfare  where 
hard  blows  were  dealt,  and  no  honour  gained. 

If  his  looks  had  left  them  any  ground  to  doubt,  his 
answers  at  least  rendered  it  apparent  to  his  father  and  Valens 
that  the  attempt  had  turned  out  an  entire  failure ;  and  the 
latter  now  burst  forth  into  a  violent  display  of  temper.  Was 
it  to  be  endured,  ho  said,  that  a  child,  under  any  circum- 
stanceS;  should  rebel  against  the  authority  of  a  father,  in 
particular,  that  a  young  mammet,  on  whom  he  had  set  his 
heart  and  indulged  in  all  her  desires,  should  thwart  him  in  a 
point  which  was  essential  to  her  best  interests.  The  Roman 
law,  he  farther  added,  allowed  fathers  unlimited  power  over 
their  offspring,  whom  they  might  punish  with  the  harshest 
treatment,  with  stripes,  and  even  death ;  that  he  would  not 
have  recourse  to  the  last  and  severest  infliction,  but  was  de- 
termined that  his  daughter  should  experience  the  irksomeness 
of  confinement,  with  many  other  privations,  all  along  from 
that  time  till  she  turned  to  a  better  frame  of  mind. 

Priscus  entreated  him  to  be  patient.  He  stated  that  he 
himself  had  given  his  cordial  assent  to  the  marriage  only  on 
the  underHtanding  of  its  being  agreeable  to  the  parties,  and 
had  deprecated  the  idea  of  violence  from  the  very  beginning; 
and  that  he  advised  his  friend  Valens  to  act  on  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Komans,  and  shew  due  indulgence  to  the 
feelings  of  his  daughter,  provided  it  appeared  that  she  acted 
from  principle. 

"  The  noble  spirit  of  the  ancient  Romans  I  **  cried  Valens, 
reiterating  his  words.  *^  It  is  astonishing  into  what  nonsense 
you  are  often  betrayed  by  your  unbounded  admiration  of  an- 
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tiqnily,  which  yon  fancy  to  he  the  golden  age,  and  distin- 
guished for  every  lovely  and  estimable  quality.  Were  I  to 
act  on  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bomans,  the  head  of  Cornelia 
might  not  dt  very  secore  upon  her  shoulders.  Do  you  not 
remember  that  Junius  Brutus,  the  great  assertor  of  our  liberty 
in  early  times,  ordered  his  sons  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded 
in  his  presence,  because  they  favoured  the  cause  of  banished 
Tarqnin,  while  he  himself  looked  on  the  bloody  tragedy  with 
an  unmoved  countenance  ?  Manlius  Torquatus,  too,  is  signa- 
lized for  equally  arbitrary  severity,  who  put  his  son  to  death 
for  engaging  a  noble  foe  in  battle,  who  challenged  him  to 
single  combat, — engaging  and  being  vanquished  you  will  say, 
no;  engaging  and  being  victorious.  But  the  gist  of  the 
young  n^an's  offence  lay  in  his  fighting  at  all  without  the 
permission  of  his  sire.'' 

The  intemperate  petulance  of  these  remarks  might  have 
led  to  an  unpleasant  altercation  with  a  person  of  a  different 
temper  from  Priscus,  whose  mild  nature,  which  delighted  in 
soft  answers,  was  always  disposed  to  avert  anger ;  and  the 
two  old  friends  and  Marcus  were  soon  talking  harmoniously 
together,  and  considering  their  future  plans.  Valens  was  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  that  Marcus,  on  the  strength  of  a  long 
intimacy,  should  see  and  converse  with  Lucius,  and  induce 
him,  if  possible,  to  resign  his  claim  on  Cornelia — an  object 
which,  if  obtained,  would  influence  her  mind,  and  facilitate 
subsequent  proceedings.  This  task  he  should  himself,  as  he 
intimated,  have  undertaken,  but  was  unfitted  by  the  natural 
keenness  of  his  temper ;  and  Marcus,  though  at  first  reluctant, 
at  length  gave  way  to  his  importunities,  and  having  con- 
sented, was  tutored  by  him  and  his  father  Priscus,  as  to  hiii 
conduct  in  the  proposed  interview. 

Accordingly,  having  waited  on  Lucius  with  as  much  frank- 
ness and  friendship  as  he  could  infuse  into  his  carriage,  he 
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began  by  stating  that  he  was  destined  for  the  husband  of 
Cornelia,  both  by  her  father  and  his  own  ;  that  to  his  great 
grief  he  had  learned  that  Lncius  aspired  to  the  love  of  that 
lady — an  object  in  which  he  never  conld  be  successfiil ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he  had  come  to  entreat  him  to  abandon  a 
hopeless  pursuit  which,  if  persevered  in,  would  be  a  constant 
source  of  anxiety  to  himself,  and  must  destroy  the  comfort  of 
her  whose  happiness  he  sought  to  promote. 

"  You  desire  me,'*  replied  Lucius,  "  to  renounce  every 
claim  to  Cornelia,  who  is  a  free  agent,  and  will  entertain  her 
own  likings  and  dislikes.  Whoever  has  a  right  to  control 
her  inclinations  and  mine,  you  certainly  can  have  none.  Ton 
have  only  to  win  her  love,  and  I  shall  be  no  obstacle  in  your 
way ;  but  if  you  are  unable  to  produce  an  impression  on  her 
heart,  give  me  leave  to  say  that  it  is  mean  and  base  to  per- 
secute her  with  your  addresses — a  truth  which  will  appear  in 
a  still  stronger  light  if  you  are  the  object  of  her  dislike. 
Pray  what  do  you  propose  to  yourself.  "Would  you  force 
yourself  on  a  lady  in  order  to  gain  her  fortune  when  you  can- 
not gain  her  heart,  and  be  a  party  in  a  bargain  for  the  wife 
of  your  bosom  which  degrades  her  to  the  value  of  a  market- 
able commodity,  such  as  the  horse  or  the  mule  which  you 
purchase,  to  be  the  slave  of  your  necessities?" 

There  is  on  certain  occasions,  what  is  called  a  speaking 
of  daggers ;  and  Marcus  now  most  acutely  felt  this  to  be  true. 
The  reproof  entered  as  iron  into  his  soul ;  and  he  could  have 
replied  to  it  with  stabs  of  his  own  dagger,  if  he  had  not  been 
aware  that  such  violence  was  not  to  be  perpetrated  with  im- 
punity. During  the  words  of  Lucius,  however,  he  had  turned 
pale  and  quivered  with  rage ;  and  his  hand  frequently  clutched 
the  handle  of  his  sword,  as  if  he  would  draw  it  from  the  scab- 
bard, in  the  manner  that  Richard  IIL,  as  represented  on  the 
stage,  comports  himself  in  the  Tower  under  the  castigation 
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of  the  ^*  meek  nsnrper,"  on  whoee  "  hoary  head*'  he  at  length 
wreaks  his  vengeance, — 

"  Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  I  sent  yon  thither." 

Marcns,  it  may  be  supposed,  took  his  leave  with  little 
ceremony,  hnt  inflamed^with  resentment,  and  intent  on  revenge. 
In  a  short  time  after  Lucius  received  an  intemperate  and  in- 
sulting letter  firom  Yalens,  reproaching  him  with  ingratitude, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  steal  the  affections  of  his  daughter 
in  return  for  all  the  kindness  which  he  lavished  on  him  in 
childhood  and  youth,  renouncing  his  acquaintance,  and  debar- 
ring him  firom  all  intercourse  either  with  himself  or  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family. 

The  heart  of  our  hero  died  within  him,  and  the  future 
was  connected  in  his  imagination  with  many  dark  and  dismal 
forebodings. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Jam  Deipbobi  dedit  ampla  ruinam 
Vulcano  superantey  domus :  jam  proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon  :  Sigeia  igiii  freta  lata  relucent. 

Virgil. 

Fire,  of  all  the  material  agents  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
has  been  found  the  most  serviceable  and  eiBfective  for  the  pro- 
duction both  of  good  and  evil.  In  private  life  it  becomes  a 
friend  and  comforter,  cherishing  our  bodies  with  its  warmth, 
and  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  that  food  which  is  neces- 
sary for  our  support ;  and  by  its  aid  our  worldly  business  and 
employments  are  facilitated,  in  the  wonderful  effects  which  it 
produces  on  machinery.  A  few  individuals  are  thus  able  to 
perform  what  must  otherwise  employ  the  labour  of  thousands; 
and  we  are  conveyed  over  the  sea  in  defiance  of  wind  and 
tide,  and  proceed  along  the  land  as  if  on  wings,  with  a  rapi- 
dity which  a  century  ago,  though  foretold  by  gifted  seers, 
would  have  been  deemed  absolutely  incredible. 

In  the  feuds  and  hostilities  of  contending  parties,  and 
the  operations  of  regular  warfare,  fire  has  ever  been  found 
the  most  effectual  means  of  annoyance  and  distress.  What 
calamities  have  thus  been  inflicted  on  mankind  ?  What  the 
sword  is  unable  to  reach  or  destroy  will  not  escape  the  vio- 
lence of  fire.  When  these  two  agents  are  combined,  people 
who  have  escaped  the  former  will  be  left  a  prey  to  destitution 
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or  famine,  their  houses  being  reduced  to  ruin,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  fields  consumed.  The  last  and  finishing  stroke 
which  terminated  the  existence  of  empires  and  nations  has 
often  been  by  the  dread  operation  of  fire.  Troy,  which  sur- 
vived a  ten  years*  siege,  thus  perished  at  the  end  of  that 
period ;  thus  also  Corinth,  as  a  Grecian  state,  was  blotted  out 
from  among  nations  by  the  Consul  Mummius ;  and  after  a 
conflagration  of  seventeen  days,  Carthage  fell  for  ever,  and 
left  Rome,  with  whom  she  had  striven  for  empire,  and  often 
with  doubtful  issue,  without  a  rival. 

But  fire,  which  is  so  useful  and  mighty  as  an  auxiliary, 
will  sometimes,  like  other  servants,  aspire  to  dominion,  and 
turn  against  its  own  masters.  In  such  cases,  the  ascendancy 
which  it  has  obtained,  whether  arising  from  carelessness  or 
fraud,  will  turn  out  most  calamitous  and  destructive.  The 
great  fire  in  London  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  forms  a 
striking  occurrence  in  the  history  of  our  country ;  and  fires, 
though  less  deplorable,  because  less  extensive,  have  occasion- 
ally visited  all  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  the  empire.  We 
must  now  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  visitation  of 
this  sort  which  occurred  in  Rome,  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
tale,  and  which,  for  its  magnitude  and  fatal  effects,  is,  per- 
haps, unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

This  fire  made  its  appearance  first  in  the  great  circus,  in 
those  places  which  were  contiguous  to  the  Palatine  and 
Coelian  mountains.  Its  progress  was  aided  by  a  favouring 
wind,  and  particularly  by  the  state  of  the  city  itself,  which 
was  irregular,  the  streets  being  narrow,  the  houses,  which 
were  closely  huddled  together,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  ris- 
ing in  most  cases  to  a  very  great  height.  In  these  struc- 
•  tures,  which  were  called  insulaB,  several  distinct  families  were 
accommodated — a  fact  which  enables  us  to  understand  the 
immense  population  of  ancient  Rome,  whose  amount,  as  given 
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by  her  writera,  would  otherwise  exceed  beliefl  The  devoar- 
ing  elemeot,  bj  the  strength  which  it  soon  acquired,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  spread,  bade  defiance  to  all  attempts  at 
extinction,  and  the  terrible  sublimitr  of  the  conflagration,  with 
the  scenes  of  destmction  and  misery  which  ensued,  baffle  the 
powers  of  imagination  and  description.  The  subsidence  of 
the  wooden  edifices,  which  quickly  followed  after  they  had 
taken  fire,  often  prevented  the  escape  of  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants, who  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  own  houses ; 
and  in  many  cases  where  they  escaped  from  them,  they  only 
rushed  into  another  street  to  be  enveloped  in  the  flames  and 
consumed.  The  numbers  of  people  who  filled  every  street 
and  passage,  and  who,  with  uncertain  and  distracted  steps, 
hastened  different  ways,  impeded  one  another,  and  produced 
inextricable  confusion  ;  and  we  must  add  to  the  horrors  thus 
arising,  the  shrieks  of  the  perishing  and  the  timid,  the  lamen- 
tations of  females,  and  the  distress  of  the  aged  and  helpless. 
Every  place,  in  a  little  time,  became  choked  up  and  almost 
impassable  with  fragments  of  burning  wood  and  ruins,  and 
strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying. 

Nor  was  the  usual  heartlessness  and  unprincipled  selfish- 
ness which  is  found  in  such  cases  wanting  on  the  present 
occasion.  Multitudes  might  be  seen  actively  endeavouring 
to  plunder  whenever  an  opportunity  was  presented  of  appro- 
priating effects  of  any  value ;  and  even  some  miscreants  would 
violently  seize  on  goods  and  provisions  with  which  unfortu- 
nate people  had  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  their  consuming 
houses.  A  dark  and  suspicious  feature  in  this  conflagration 
appeared  in  the  fact  that  while  the  endangered  and  suffering 
inhabitants  were  anxious  to  moderate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
violence  of  the  flames,  a  number  of  incendiaries  exerted  them- 
selves with  might  to  increase  their  intensity.  Of  those  who 
directed  the  inferior  agents  in  this  work  of  mischief,  several 
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were  perceived  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Nero,  and  were 
his  creatures,  which  gave  rise  to  a  general  belief  that  the 
whole  calamity  originated  with  the  emperor,  and  who,  being 
callous  and  insensible  to  the  suiferings  of  his  subjects,  wished 
an  opportunity  of  new  modelling  the  structure  of  Rome, 
according  to  a  more  modern  and  elegant  plan,  which  would 
better  please  his  eye.  The  report  was  finally  prevalent 
through  the  city  that  Nero,  in  his  theatrical  costume,  beheld 
the  fire  with  joy  from  the  tower  fof  Maecenas,  which  formed 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  palace,  and  chanted  to  the  tones 
of  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  fire  could  quickly  be  got 
under ;  and  accordingly  it  raged  with  terrible  and  unrestrained 
fury  for  nearly  seven  days.  Nero,  on  his  eminence,  could 
contemplate  the  same  ocean  of  flame  which  from  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlin  smote  on  the  aching  eye-balls  of  the  French 
emperor,  as  he  cast  his  regards  over  Moscow,  and  saw  in  the 
destruction  of  the  city  a  death-blow  levelled  at  his  hopes  of 
universal  empire.  But  the  Romans,  unlike  the  hardy  and 
determined  Russians,  were  not  now  oiBfering  a  cruel  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  patriotism ;  but  were  the  suiBferers  from  fraud 
or  accident,  or  rather,  perhaps,  from  both  combined.  Awful 
as  were  the  calamities  and  horrors  which  beset  them  during 
the  day,  these  yet  increased  to  tenfold  intensity  in  the  season 
of  the  night.  The  spectacle  which  was  then  exhibited,  if  it 
could  have  been  contemplated  apart  from  human  feelings  and 
sympathies,  would  have  been  delightful  as  well  as  sublime. 
The  fires  which  had  paled,  in  some  degree,  before  the  white 
and  matchless  light  of  the  sun,  now  deepened  into  a  bright 
and  beautiful  red,  which  penetrated  the  columns  of  smoke, 
and  glared  like  a  bloody  flood ;  the  sky  above  and  all  around 
assumed  a  similar  aspect ;  and  ever  and  auon  the  falling  piles, 
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in  the  ttiftnner  of  discharges  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  shot 
tip  dense  and  large  volleys  of  sparks  from  consumed  timber, 
which,  after  ascending  to  a  considerable  height,  separated  into 
▼ariotus  jets,  resembling  the  display  of  modern  fireworks  from 
an  elevated  fortress  on  a  gala  day.  The  Tiber  and  the 
neighbouring  sea  at  Ostia,  reflected  on  their  bosoms,  like  *^  a 
nairpor'd  hell,"  an  image  of  the  demon  of  ruin  in  his  frightful 
progress. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity  at 
this  time  befalling  Kome,  from  the  fact  recorded  by  her  histo- 
rians, that  of  the  fourteen  quarters  into  which  the  city  was 
divided,  only  four  escaped  undamaged;  that  three  were 
entirely  destroyed ;  and  that  the  remaining  seven  suiBfered 
more  or  less.  The  amount  of  human  destitution  and  wretch- 
edness was  in  consequence  immense ;  and  the  emperor,  in 
view,  probably,  both  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  as  the 
prime  incendiary,  and  also  earn  some  claim  to  the  character 
of  benevolence  and  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
adopted  measures  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  houseless 
and  in  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  throwing  open  his 
x)wn  gardens  for  their  reception,  with  the  privilege  of  resort- 
ing to  the  Campus  Martins  and  the  monuments  of  Agrippa. 
He  also  ordered  temporary  edifices  to  be  raised  to  accommo- 
date as  many  as  possible,  and  stores  and  provisions  to  be  con- 
veyed firom  Ostia  and  the  neighbouring  towns ;  and  in  order 
to  meet  the  scarcity  of  money  which  followed  from  losses 
which  were  so  extensively  felt,  the  price  of  corn  was  restricted 
by  royal  edict  to  a  figure  considerably  below  the  real  value. 

Whatever  were  the  motives  which  gave  birth  to  these 
aetS)  they  were  good  in  themselves,  and  would  be  a  grateful 
boon  to  misfortune ;  but  we  must  here  call  your  attention  to 
private  benevolence  which,  for  sincerity  and  the  extent  of 
individual  exertion,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  persons 
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conceraed,  is  infinitely  more  meritorious  than  the  ostensible 
kindness  and  liberality  displayed  by  Nero.  We  allude  to 
our  hero  Lucius  and  his  two  friends  Onesimus  and  Septimins. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  conflagration  they  had 
appeared  on  the  spot,  not  to  gaze  on  as  unconcerned  specta- 
tors, but  to  afford  their  active  and  intrepid  services  when  they 
could  be  of  use ;  and  they  accompanied  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  with  little  intermission  for  refreshment  or  repose,  dar- 
ing the  succeeding  days.  Many  were  the  hapless  individuals 
whom,  in  this  time,  they  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  a  cruel 
death ;  and  many  others  they  saved  from  perishing  of  cold 
and  hunger.  The  hands  of  Lucius  and  Onesimus  were  open 
as  day  for  melting  charity,  and  afforded  pecuniary  relief  with 
most  ungrudging  liberality  ;  and  Septimius,  who  had  neither 
silver  nor  gold  to  give,  yet  rivalled  his  two  friends  in  the  zeal 
and  endeavour  to  do  good.  The  hurry,  confasion,  and  dis- 
tress which  reigned  wildly  over  the  whole  scene,  prevented 
their  conduct  from  being  duly  observed  and  appreciated ;  but 
calm  and  observant  spectators  must  from  it  have  drawn  an 
inference  most  favourable  to  their  principles,  for  brotherly 
love — love  including  in  its  range  the  whole  human  race- 
evidently  appeared  to  burn  in  their  hearts  with  an  intensity 
which  many  waters  would  be  unable  to  quench,  or  the  floods 
to  drown. 

Although  it  was  easy,  in  most  cases,  to  foresee  with  cer- 
tainty the  course  which  would  be  pursued  by  the  spreading 
flames  which  reigned  triumphant,  nevertheless  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  almost  invincibly  reluctant  to  believe  in  the 
near  approaching  destruction  of  their  own  houses.  Hoping, 
as  it  were,  against  all  hope,  they  clung  to  the  domestic 
hearths  as  the  crew  of  a  sinking  ship  will  cling  to  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  wasteful  ocean ;  and  thus  often  perished  when 
timely  flight  might  have  saved  them.     It  was  on  the  third 
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night  of  this  fatal  conflagration  that  Lucius,  in  view  to  his 
benevolent  objects,  having  been  drawn  into  a  narrow  street, 
was  alarmed  by  the  fall  of  a  house  close  to  himself;  and 
after  the  crash  had  ceased,  and  the  smoke  and  ashes  of  the 
smouldering  wood  in  some  degree  cleared  away,  he  thought 
he  could  hear  a  feeble  and  stifled  cry  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ground  floor,  which  became  certain  and  distinct  on  his  nearer 
approach.     It  was  evident  that  some  person  had  been  covered 
up  who  was  not  killed,  and  hope  whispered  to  him  that  the 
life  of  the   sufferer  might  still  be  preserved.     After  great 
labour,  and  sustaining  several  slight  injuries  from  the  fire,  he 
succeeded,  at  his  own  imminent  peril,  in  opening  up  the  con- 
fused mass,  and,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  discovered  a  living 
girl  lying  in  a  small  hollow  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
falling  beams.     Catching  her  up  in  his  arms,  he  bore  her 
into  the  open  air ;  and  though  she  was  scorched,  and  nearly 
smothered,  he  flattered  himself^  on  examination,  that  she  had 
sustained  no  fatal  injury.     In  answer  to  his  inquiries  regard- 
ing her  relations,  he  could  only  learn  that  her  father  was  a 
handicraftsman  who  lately,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupation, 
came  from  the  Sabine  country  to  Rome,  with  his  wife  and 
this  child — a  child  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age ; 
and  that  nothing  else  was  known  of  them.     In  the  search 
which  Lucius  immediately  set  on  foot  after  the  parents,  the 
father  was  found  crushed  to  death  near  the  threshold ;  but 
all  attempts  to  find  the  body  of  the  mother  proved  unavailing, 
which  was  probably  covered  too  deep  to  be  then  detected. 
Objects  which  are  acquired  by  pain  or  danger  to  ourselves 
naturally  become  dear  to  ift ;  and  our  hero  felt  such  an  inte- 
rest in  the  girl  that,  reluctant  to  abandon  her  to  the  care  of 
strangers,  he  caused  her  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  house. 

The  little  orphan  soon  recovered  from  her  bodily  injuries, 
but  continued  long  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  which  was  the  effect 
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of  her  terrible  calamity ;  and  when  her  reflection  and  feel- 
ings began  to  return  to  their  natural  state,  th6  full  heart 
sought  relief  in  floods  of  tears.  But  at  that  early  age  the 
continuance  of  grief  is  comparatively  short,  and  the  hand  of 
siiflering  passes  over  us  less  heavily  than  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life.  The  kindness  and  attention  of  Lucius  were 
not  lost  on  her ;  for  she  soon  became  reconciled  to  her  situa- 
tion and  grateful  to  her  benefactor.  He  used  to  call  her  his 
Amata^  a  fond  appellation  by  which  she  was  known  there- 
after; and  in  the  hours  of  leisure  he  kept  her  often  with 
himself,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  giving  her  instnictions  and 
listening  to  her  innocent  prattle.  Every  solitary  person,  in 
fact,  situate  like  him,  requires  an  object  on  which  the  thoughts 
may  occasionally  repose  and  unbend  themselves ;  and  the 
advantage  of  this  was  particularly  felt  in  his  present  circum- 
stances. He  was  restless  and  unhappy,  and  desirous  to  escape 
from  his  own  reflections.  Obstacles  were  opposed  to  separate 
him  from  Cornelia ;  and  he  knew  that  on  his  account  she 
was  suffering  from  the  stern  severity  of  her  worldly  and  cal- 
culating uncle.  "AlasT'  he  would  say  to  himself,  "that 
she  should  suffer  for  me,  who  would  willingly  lay  down  my 
life  if  the  sacrifice  could  render  her  happy.  Let  me,  then, 
divert  my  cares  in  the  best  manner  that  I  can,  and  enjoy  the 
company  of  this  innocent  child  whom  God  has  sent  for  my 
comfort,  and  whose  noble  nature  bespeaks  the  worth  and 
virtue  of  the  Sabine  race  whence  she  sprung." 

Frequently  in  the  evenings,  accordingly,  he  w(wild  recline 
on  a  couch,  looking  from  the  windows  of  his  apartment,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  part  of  the  Tiber  and  of  some  rural 
scenery  amid  the  wilderness  of  buildings  and  house-tops 
which  spread  in  mighty  vista  all  around  ;  and  in  this  attitude, 
and  with  such  objects  before  his  eyes,  he  would  talk  and 
laugh  to  his  little  protege^  and  delight  to  draw  her  out,  while 
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he  listened  to  the  freshness  and  naivete  of  the  simple  remarks 
which  flowed  from  her  pure  mind.  And  sometimes  his  friend 
Onesimus,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  of  pursuits  and 
feelings  congenial  to  his  own,  would  join  with  him  in  this 
harmless  recreation.  Sometimes  also,  when  he  was  alone 
with  the  child,  and  having  been  fatigued  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  was  sinking  into  a  drowsy  state,  she  would  fondle  him 
endearingly,  while  she  thought  herself  unobserved,  and  a  tear 
would  even  start  into  her  eyes.  On  such  occasions  he  failed 
not  to  press  her  to  his  bosom,  kiss  her,  and  call  her  by  his 
pet  names,  as,  his  dear,  his  pretty  Amata. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

''Pervaserat  rumor,  ipso  tempore  flagrantis  urbis  inisse  Neronem 
domesticam  scenam,  et  excinisso  Trojanum  excidiomj  prnsentia  mala 
vetastis  cladibus  assimulantem.*' — Tacitus. 

"  Nero  fiddled  while  Home  was  burning." — Horhe  Tooks. 

Nero,  who,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  conflagration, 
was  residing  at  Antium,  made  no  hurry  home,  and  entered 
the  city  only  when  the  devouring  element  had  approached  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  palace.  It  was  then,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  blackest  of  those  records  which  have  been 
penned  of  his  conduct  and  character,  that  from  the  tower  of 
Mfldcenas  he  acted  his  part  of  histrionic  triumph  at  the  fate  of 
the  perishing  capital.  And  here  we  cannot  suppress  the  re- 
mark, that  it  seems  to  us  strange  indeed  that  the  Roman 
writers  have  recorded  the  crimes  and  atrocities  of  Nero  and 
several  others  of  their  emperors  as  if  they  had  been  detailing 
the  acts  of  so  many  automata,  or  mere  machines,  and  not  the 
conduct  of  rational  beings  who  possessed  reason  and  con- 
science, and  breasts  susceptible  of  pity  and  remorse.  These 
monsters  are  seen  by  us  to  stalk  across  the  stage  of  existence 
constantly  dipping  their  hands  in  blood,  and  perpetrating 
oiBfences  of  such  extent  and  enormity  as  every  individual  of 
bur  race  should  regard  with  loathing  and  horror;  and  yet 
they  hold  on  their  course  seemingly  unchecked  by  regret  or 
repentance,  their  countenances  unblanched  and  their  minds  at 
ease ;  with  no  other  care  than  tightly  to  grasp  the  reins  of 
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power  and  prevent  conspiracies  and  rebellions  among  their 
subjects.  But  this  is  a  false  and  deceitful  view  of  the  matter, 
and  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  historians  confine 
themselves  to  patent  facts  and  motives,  and  seek  not  to  pene- 
trate to  the  feelings  of  private  life,  which  is  a  task  more 
adapted  to  the  epic  and  dramatic  muse.  It  was  impossible 
that  Nero,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  now  contem- 
plate him,  could  have  felt  at  ease,  or  been  exempted  from  the 
affliction  of  terrible  dreams,  which  might  shake  him  nightly ; 
but  like  the  Scottish  tyrant,  to  whose  punishment  we  have 
conceived  him  subjected, 

"  He  was  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that  should  be  wade  no  more, 
Betuming  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er  ; " 

and  therefore,  in  the  "restless  ecstasy"  of  his  mind,  he  was 
hurried  from  crime  to  crime,  that  he  might  partly  stifle  reflec- 
tion, which  would  have  been  more  poignant  in  a  state  of  in- 
action. But  of  all  that  he  had  done,  the  death  of  his  mother 
principally  preyed  on  his  spirits.  It  was  an  event  which 
would  not  abandon  its  hold  on  the  imagination,  which  entered 
there  in  the  hours  allotted  during  the  day  to  relaxation  and 
enjoyment,  and  converted  the  downy  couch  at  night  into  a 
bed  of  thorns. 

At  present  we  would  introduce  him  to  the  reader  as  solilo- 
quizing in  his  chamber,  when  he  thought  of  the  awfully 
raging  fire  and  its  consequences.  Here,  however,  we  beg 
leave  to  state  that  we  do  not  profess  to  give  his  very  thoughts, 
nor  eveh  the  exact  words  which  he  employed.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  not  uncommon  with  romance  and  novel 
writers  to  undertake  all  this,  in  the  case  of  characters  which 
they  introduce  into  their  books,  so  that  we  are  able  to  listen 
to  the  remarks  of  persons  in  absolute  solitude,  and  when  they 
were  just  about  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sea,  or  to  perish 
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by  some  equally  fatal  calamity ;  but  we  humbly  plead  to  the 
non-possession  of  knowledge  sufificient  for  this  purpose,  and 
therefore  only  engage  to  set  forth  the  probable  current  of 
Nero's  reflections.  If  a  man  has  another  in  his  company 
from  whom  we  can  learn  his  conduct  and  language,  or  if  he 
himself  should  give  the  information  —  information  which 
reached  us  in  some  way  or  other,  then  we  could  speak  as 
sagely  as  any  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded ;  but 
unless  that  happen,  we  must  be  understood  to  restrict  our 
communication  of  knowledge  to  the  limits  now  mentioned. 

As  Nero  appears  pacing  backward  and  forward  in  his 
chamber,  from  which  he  ha«  a  good  view  of  the  havoc  spread- 
ing  over  the  city,  let  us  listen  while  he  talks  to  himself  to 
the  following  purport : — "  It  was  right  and  prudent  for  me  to 
be  at  Antium  when  this  fire  broke  out,  for  had  I  been  at 
home,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  executed  my 
plans  without  suspicion,  and  being  injured  in  public  opinion. 
Much  of  this  city  has  long  been  -a  nuisance  and  an  eye-sore< 
The  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  with  the  filth  which  they 
engender,  and  the  frail,  unsightly^  and  huge  edifices  which 
the  bad  taste  of  our  ancestors  erected,  call  loudly  for  a  refor- 
mation. And  how  was  this  to  be  effected?  If  Alexander 
found  that  the  Gordian  knot  was  most  effectually  to  be  undone 
by  cutting,  and  the  Fates  accepted  this  as  a  legitimate  mode, 
and  in  consequence  raised  him  to  the  kingdom  of  Asia ;  and 
if  Hercules  was  allowed  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stables  by  the 
aid  of  the  river  Alpheus,  why  should  I  be  debarred  from 
applying  a  radical  cure  for  the  evils  which  attach  to  the 
structure  of  my  city?  The  disease  could  not  have  been 
mastered  otherwise,  and  it  is  lawful  to  cauterize  when  milder 
remedies  prove  abortive.  This  measure  will  no  doubt  be 
accompanied  with  loss  and  distress  to  many  families  and  in- 
dividuals, but  what  of  that?      Are  their  sufferings  to  be 
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brought  into  comparison  with  the  general  good  ?  And,  more- 
over, the  rank  and  power  with  which  I  am  invested,  place 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Romans  at  my  disposal,  with 
which  I  have  a  right  to  make  free,  and  will  do  so,  except 
where  considerations  of  expediency  call  on  me  to  restrain  my 
hand.  Influenced  by  these,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  has 
been  my  desire,  though  the  originator  of  this  bonfire,  to 
appear  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
sympathize  deeply  with  my  suffering  subjects.  Ha,  ha  !  Nero 
feel  for  the  evil  of  others,  and  especially  for  that  cursed  fiy 
here  in  Rome,  most  of  whom,  I  believe,  regard  me  with 
feelings  of  hatred,  and  some  of  them  dare,  in  their  literary 
productions,  to  hold  me  up  as  a  fit  subject  for  derision  and 
contempt.  The  cautious  and  secret  steps  which  I  have 
adopted,  are  sufficient  to  shield  me  from  the  charge  of  fire- 
raising,  if  I  have  not  been  betrayed  by  the  rashness  and  mis- 
conduct of  my  agents ;  and  in  the  provision  which  I  have 
made  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  are  sown  the  seeds 
whence  golden  opinions,  in  the  public  estimation,  should 
spring.  But  I  instructed  Niger  and  Rufius  to  wait  on  me 
about  this  time,  and  if  they  are  come,  I  shall  learn  from 
them  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  city." 

Those  two  persons  whom  Nero  was  now  to  consult,  were 
thoroughly  creatures  of  his  own,  unprincipled  enough  to  enter 
into  all  his  views,  and  gratify  his  vices  and  caprice  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  they  had 
arrived  at  the  palace,  and  ordered  them  to  be  immediately 
summoned  into  bis  presence.  On  their  entrance,  he  proceeded 
to  question  tbem  for  intelligence,  and  was  desirous  especially 
to  learn  if  the  orders  which  he  issued  for  the  relief  of  the 
people  had  fully  been  executed,  and  if  those  benevolent 
measures  sufficed  to  assure  the  Roman  public  that  he  could 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  have  been  accessory  to  the  fatal 
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conflagration.  In  reply,  he  was  told  that  everything  had 
been  done  agreeable  to  his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers, 
most  of  whom  now,  in  the  retreats  which  had  been  opened 
up  for  their  reception,  and  in  slight  edifices  hastily  erected, 
found  the  means  of  necessary  shelter.  As  to  the  latter  inquiry, 
the  agents  of  the  emperor  were  not  able  to  answer  him  so 
satisfactorily,  being  compelled  to  allow  that  a  foolish  notion 
had  got  abroad  of  his  being  accessory  to  the  conflagration, 
and  which  had  its  origin,  partly  in  the  circumstance  that 
some  incautious  individuals,  known  to  be  connected  with  the 
palace,  had  been  seen  aiding  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and 
who,  therefore,  were  believed  to  act  on  imperial  authority. 
The  ingenuity,  however,  of  Niger  and  Kuftis  had  a  proposed 
remedy  to  smooth  over  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  suggesting 
to  Nero  to  give  out  that  those  persons  acted  from  no  authority, 
but  were  impelled  by  the  love  of  plunder,  which  could  be 
freely  indulged  in  the  general  confusion  and  ruin;  and  that 
this  could  be  done  without  bringing  the  said  persons  to 
punishment,  because  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  might 
easily  be  rendered  so  great  as  to  baffle  all  inquiry.  This 
pleased  the  tyrant  so  far,  but  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  suf- 
ficiently conclusive  ;  and  he  hinted  a  desire  to  have  his  own 
innocence  established  in  a  manner  which  would  be  called 
satisfactory. 

Various  remarks  were  now  made,  and  more  than  one  plan 
proposed  in  furtherance  of  this  object ;  but  still  some  radicle 
objection  presented  itself,  which  denied  to  the  contrivers  a  firm 
basis  on  which  to  rear  their  fabric  of  lies.  At  length  Diaholo 
suadente^  as  ecclesiastics  say,  or  at  the  express  instigation  of 
the  evil  one,  it  was  suggested  that  the  blame  might  be  thrown 
entirely  on  the  Christians,  who  were  a  sect  so  generally  odious, 
that  the  greatest  enormities  laid  to  their  charge  would  readily 
be  believed. 
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*^But,"  objected  Nero,  "there  is  nothing  like  direct 
evidence  of  guilt  which  can  be  attached  to  their  conduct ;  and 
they  will  stand  firm  as  a  phalanx  in  support  of  one  another. 
Many  of  them  may  be  able  to  shew  that  they  were  placed  in 
circumstances  rendering  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  the 
authors  of  so  great  and  audacious  an  attempt,  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  motive  on  their  part  to  such  a  crime  is  not  to  be 
concealed.  If  Christians  and  madmen,  indeed,  were  synoni- 
mous  terms,  the  case  would  be  different." 

"  Let  us  shun,  divine  emperor,"  replied  Niger,  "  to  enter 
into  any  investigation  of  the  matter.  If  the  Christians  are 
distinctly  and  boldly  denounced,  on  your  authority,  as  the 
wilful  and  malicious  incendiaries,  who  shall  dare  to  dispute 
the  fact?  And  to  prevent  any  disclosure  unfavourable  to  our 
purpose,  let  them  all  be  seized  on  whom  we  can  lay  hands, 
and  promptly  undergo  merited  punishment.  The  dead,  it  is 
said,  do  not  bite ;  and  there  is  no  place  in  which  secrets  are 
more  securely  kept  than  in  the  tomb.  By  the  way,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  crime  of  fire-raising  should  be  met  with  a 
retribution  in  kind,  and  the  incendiaries  suffer  their  own 
invented  tortures.  The  thing,  besides,  could  be  done  in  a 
way  which  would  amuse  the  Eoman  people,  and  put  them  in 
good  humour,  after  their  fretfulness  of  mind,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  present  calamity.  Would  it  not  be  a  fine 
spectacle  to  behold  a  number  of  those  Christians,  enveloped 
in  combustible  materials,  and,  dressed  up  in  fanciful  figures, 
disposed  through  different  parts  of  the  city  at  night,  and  set 
on  fire  ?  They  would  serve  both  as  a  holiday  treat  to  thp 
people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  answer  the  purpose  of  lamps 
in  yielding  light." 

A  smile  of  delightful  anticipation  was  observable  on  the 
countenance  of  Nero,  who  then  observed  that  the  matter 
would  be  carefully  considered,  since  it  was  best  to  do  nothing 
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precipitately;    and   after  giving  some   instructions   to   the 
worthless  tools  of  a  worthless  master,  he  dismissed  them. 
Turning  then  to  his  lyre,  he  chanted  to  a  fashionable 
une  the  following  words,  which  he  regarded  as  a  happy  effort 
of  bis  muse. 

The  hour  shall  at  length  in  Time's  circle  appear, 
When  Priam's  proud  city,  with  her  bulwarks  strong, 

Shall  melt  in  the  flames,  as  the  corpse  of  the  bier, 
And  smouldering  in  ashes,  lie  prostrate  along.* 

Thus  Hector  proclaimed,  with  the  eye  of  the  seer. 
While  he  looked  on  events  which  yet  should  arise, 

And  pitied  his  spouse  whose  fast-falling  tear 
Sought  ease  for  her  heart  through  the  door  of  the  eyes. 

And  the  fated  day,  though  delayed,  was  sure ; 

For  nium  to  us  is  now  but  a  dream ; 
Let  Rome  her  fate,  therefore,  with  patience  endure  ; 

She  suffers,  but  other  states  suffer'd  the  same. 

As  the  Phoenix  by  years  all  wasted  and  weak, 
Dissolves  in  the  fire  which  her  kind  will  renew ; 

So  Rome,  Troy's  child,  a  new  being  shall  take 
From  the  flames  of  destruction  which  prey  on  her  now. 

■  ■  -III  ^MM    l_    .1     _         _JM_J ■_ L, l_W_H^ — __M_L_  -  ■       -  _  -     I  I 

*  Iliad,  1,  line  448. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water ;  therefore 
leave  off  contention  before  it  be  meddled  with. 

Provebbs. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  in  life  that  the  endeavours  of 
friends  to  promote  our  comfort  and  happiness  may,  through 
injudiciousness  and  the  want  of  sufficient  knowledge,  nat  only 
be  frustrated  in  their  aim,  but  even  be  productive  of  injurious 
consequences  to  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  An 
instance  of  this  sort  presents  itself  to  our  view  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  narrative.  Orbilius,  the  instructor  of  our  hero, 
continued  to  entertain  the  warmest  affection  for  his  old  pupil, 
and  was  grieved  at  his  predilection  for  the  Christian  sect, 
which  he  believed  conscientiously  to  have  its  origin  in  error, 
and,  therefore,  hoped  that  it  might  be  removed.  It  occurred 
to  him  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  advisable  to  introduce 
Lucius  to  the  acquaintance,  not  only  of  the  learned  of  the 
laity,  but  also  of  the  ministers  of  the  true  religion-^  for 
such  he  deemed  the  heathen  worship  to  be — whose  intelli- 
gent conversation,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  fitted  to  improve  the 
minds  of  inexperienced  young  men,  and  guard  them  against 
specious  but  unfounded  novelties. 

*'  Alas !  how  oft  does  goodness  woand  itself, 
And  sweet  affection  prove  the  source  of  woe !  *• 

Orbilius  foresaw  not  that  he  might  produce  evil,  where  he 
only  sought  to  do  good,  nor  considered  how  dangerous  it  often 
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is  to  give  license  to  controversy,  by  which  disputing  parties 
may  become  more  confirmed  in  their  opinions,  and  at  the 
same  time  animated  with  hatred  towards  all  those  who  differ 
from  themselves.  In  the  eagerness  of  debate,  the  respective 
combatants  are  seldom  able  to  govern  their  feelings  with  per- 
fect authority,  and  personalities  which  are  employed  as  effec- 
tive weapons,  will  render  those  persons  enemies,  who  before 
had  no  disagreement  except  on  speculative  views. 

It  was  with  the  best  intentions  and  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  interest  of  Lucius,  that  Orbilius  invited  him  to  his  house 
to  meet  with  Seneca,  who  has  already  been  introduced  to  the 
reader,  and  Hierax,  a  distinguished  priest  of  Isis,  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  In  these  two  the  Roman  in- 
structor concluded  that  he  had  a  host  for  the  demands  of 
literature  and  theology,  who  could  not  be  matched,  far  less 
surpassed,  in  argument.  Onesimus  and  Septimius,  the  two 
new  friends  of  Lucius,  and  whom  Orbilius  honoured  on  that 
account,  but  deprecated  their  influence  over  his  mind,  were 
included  in  the  invitation. 

It  would  be  superfluons  for  us  now  to  say  more  of  Seneca, 
whom  we  may  already  consider  as  an  old  acquaintance,  than 
what  shall  appear  from  his  language  or  conduct ;  but  the 
reader  has  never  before  been  brought  into  contact  with 
Hierax.  If  he  ranked  high  in  general  estimation,  this  arose 
from  the  respect  which  the  public  were  disposed  to  pay  to 
office,  and  the  talents  and  address  of  the  man,  which  were 
adapted  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  ;  but  undoubtedly 
he  was  worthless  and  hollow  in  character.  This  must  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  being  an  influential  member 
among  the  miniBters  of  a  goddess  whose  claims  to  divine 
authority  they  supported  by  a  system  of  juggling  and  fraud; 
and  moreover,  under  tho  mask  of  religion,  lent  themselves  as 
tools  for  perpetuating  the  grossest  acts  of  profligacy  and 
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licentiousness.  But  over  and  above  all  this,  Hierax  was  of 
a  disposition  at  once  revengeful  and  implacable ;  with  him  a 
quarrel  was  war  to  the  knife  ;  and  if  he  did  not  play  the  part 
of  an  assassin  himself,  he  was  withheld  by  considerations  of 
expediency ;  for  cunning  and  foresight  were  with  him  a  strong 
restraint  on  the  most  violent  passions.  A  skilful  physiog- 
nomist might  partly  have  detected  his  character  in  his  face, 
which  bore  clearly  defined  the  traces  of  a  mind  sensual,  cruel, 
and  designing;  but  Orbilius  and  many  others  considered  him 
as  a  worthy  and  much-to-be-respected  man,  and,  therefore, 
construed  all  appearances  to  quadrate  with  their  preconceived 
notions,  or,  at  least,  saw  nothing  which  was  thought  sufficient 
to  overthrow  them. 

When  the  guests  had  assembled  to  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided for  them,  their  conversation  at  first  turned  to  the  subject 
of  the  late  fires,  which  was  one  of  all-absorbing  interest,  and 
afibrded  an  inexhaustable  field  for  the  detail  of  inestim- 
able losses,  shocking  sufferings,  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 
The  remarks  having  run  on  for  some  time  in  this  train, 
received  a  new  turn  from  Seneca,  who  asked  the  company  if 
they  had  heard  that  the  source  of  the  calamity  was  traced  to 
the  Christians.  To  this  question  Hierax  alone  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  while  the  rest  professed  ignorance,  and  listened  to 
the  intelligence  with  manifest  incredulity. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact  surely,"  continued 
the  philosopher,  "for  the  Emperor  has  been  employed  in 
making  diligent  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  which 
might  throw  light  on  the  disastrous  occurrence ;  and  I  have 
been  told,  on  what  I  consider  good  authority,  that  the  first 
appearance  of  the  fire,  and  its  wide  and  rapid  diffusion,  is 
proved  to  be  owing  to  that  sect." 

"My  friend  Septimius  here,  and  I,"  said  Onesimus, 
"  never  obtrude  our  religious  opinions  unnecessarily  on  those 
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with  whom  we  associate ;  but  where  principle  is  concerned, 
we  would  rather  die  than  conceal  the  truth.  We  are  both 
Christians,  I  confess,  and  came  hither  from  Greece  to  propagate 
our  doctrines,  which  we  sincerely  believe  to  be  well  founded, 
wherever  a  door  should  be  opened  for  their  reception ;  and  we 
feel  assured  confidence  that  the  members  of  our  sect,  now 
residing  at  Rome,  with  most  of  whom  we  have  had  some 
intercourse,  are  incapable  of  so  great  wickedness  as  is  attri- 
buted to  them." 

"I  am  tnily  sorry,"  replied  Seneca,  "  at  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  court  seems  to  have  arrived  ;  and  nothing  would 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  learn  that  circumstances  had 
come  to  light  which  cast  discredit  on  the  evidence  that  has 
been  adduced.  But  in  the  meantime  allow  me  to  express  my 
sympathy  with  the  shock  which  this  intelligence  must  have 
conveyed  to  your  feelings,  and  to  assure  you,  that  whatever 
suspicion  may  attach  to  the  sect  generally,  I  did  not  from  the 
first  understand  that  it  extended  to  the  whole  of  that  body, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  that  I  could  harbour  evil  thoughts 
of  you  or  your  friend  here,  whose  appearance,  and  the  society 
in  which  you  move,  proclaim  you  to  be  gentlemen  and  men 
of  honour.  I  am  myself  a  believer  in  the  religion  of  my 
country  and  ancestors,  in  which  faith  I  shall  live  and  die ;  but 
I  can  make  due  allowance  for  those  who  think  differently,  and 
while  I  judge  them  in  error,  do  not  conclude  that  they  must 
consequently  be  base." 

Onesimus  thanked  him  for  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments, 
and  the  candour  with  which  he  expressed  them ;  and  the 
conversation  might  have  proceeded  calmly  and  without  angry 
feelings,  but  for  Hierax.  His  brow  had  before  darkened  at 
the  intelligence  of  being  in  company  with  Christians,  and  the 
malignity  of  a  persecuting  spirit  rankled  at  his  heart.  For- 
getful of  the  dictates  of  prudence,  which  would  have  sng- 
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gested  more  temperate  language,  and  in  open  defiance  of 
the  urbanities  of  polished  society,  he  was  unable  to  refrain  from 
observing  that  really  the  Christians  were  so  vile  and  worth- 
less as  a  sect,  that  he  was  disposed  to  believe  them  capable  of 
any  atrocity,  and  could  not  help  being  filled  with  wonder  to 
hear  persons,  seemingly  respectable  and  intelligent,  professing 
to  belong  to  them. 

This  remark  was  felt  disagreeable  to  the  whole  company, 
as  being  likely  to  lead  to  a  quarrel,  and  not  to  Lucius  and 
his  friends  only.  Septimius  fired  at  it  at  once,  and  replied 
with  great  warmth,  that  what  they  had  just  heard  was  a  gross 
calumny,  and  without  any  foundation  in  truth  ;  that  the 
Christians  were  a  sect  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  that 
whatever  were  their  failings,  for  they  were  human  beings,  and 
not  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  other  men,  they  were  at 
least  incapable  of  such  guilt  as  had  been  laid  to  their 
charge ;  and  that  it  should  be  remembered  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  the  sect  was  brotherly  love — love,  not  for  those  of 
their  own  body  merely,  but  for  all  mankind.  "  Instead  of 
being  ashamed  to  belong  to  them,'*  continued  Septimius,  rising 
in  energy,  "  I  make  this  the  subject  of  my  rejoicing  and  boast, 
and  I  will  rest  our  cause  on  a  principle  which  was  laid  down 
by  the  Great  Author  of  our  religion,  and  whose  truth  is  too 
strikingly  obvious  to  admit  of  dispute.  *  By  their  fruits,  * 
said  he,  *ye  shall  know  them,' — thereby  intimating  that 
the  conduct  and  actions  of  rational  beings  may  be  always 
esteemed  a  sufficient  test  to  determine  their  worth  and 
pravity.  But  the  same  principle,  with  equal  reason,  can  be 
applied  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  the  respective  claims  of 
opposing  systems  of  religion  to  our  respect  and  belief.  On 
this  basis,  whose  strength  you  cannot  dispute,  will  I  rest  the 
controversy  which  you  have  raised  in  favour  of  your  heathen 
rites,  and   condemnatory   of  the   doctrines   of  the  Gospel, 
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While  the  Christians,  even  on  the  allowance  of  their  enemies, 
are  distinguished  for  social  and  domestic  virtnes,  living 
together  as  a  single  family,  and  possessing  nothing  which 
they  call  their  own,  whenever  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  in  want, 
and  while  they  are  ever  ready  to  do  good  to  all  classes  of 
])eople,  without  regard  to  country  or  forms  of  religion,  let  me 
ask  you  to  compare  with  them,  in  these  respects,  the  votaries 
of  heathen  worship.  Will  you  find  among  the  last  equal 
purity  and  integrity  ?  Alas  I  no ;  the  most  illustrious  charac- 
ters, both  of  your  own  nation  and  of  Greece,  whose  talents 
and  intellectual  acquirements  reflect  honour  on  the  human 
race,  are  generally  marked  with  deep  moral  stains,  and  some 
of  them  notorious  for  licentiousness  and  unnatural  vices. 
What  is  to  be  thought  of  philosophers  and  the  teachers  of  the 
duties  of  life,  who  themselves  violate  the  dearest  relations  of 
social  intercourse,  and  can  seduce  their  neighbours'  wives? 
Is  not  religion  in  their  case  without  efficacy?  and  their  in- 
structions, however  intrinsically  excellent,  must  want  due 
weight  in  the  public  mind." 

Here  Lucius,  with  his  friends  Onesimus  and  Orbilius, 
made  signs  to  Septimius  to  forbear,  who  was  also  nudged  by 
some  of  them  for  this  purpose;  for  they  felt  that  his  remarks 
might  be  construed  as  reflecting  personally  on  Seneca,  who 
was  thought  to  have  owed  his  banishment  to  an  intrigue  with 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Caligula ;  and  they  feared  that  mis- 
chief might  result  from  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Septimius,  and 
the  reckless  hardihood  with  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments. 
But  their  attempt  to  stifle  his  angry  feelings  were  ineffectual. 
He  hardly  understood  what  they  meant,  and  was  too  blinded 
by  passion  to  be  disposed  to  comply,  but  pursued  the  tenor  of 
his  remarks  in  the  same  unmeasured  terms  as  before. 

"  I  confine  myself  not,  however,"  was  his  language,  "  to 
any  particular  class,  but  will  take  a  view  of  Heathen  society 
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in  general ;  and,  as  the  best  illustration  of  my  argument, 
refer  you  to  the  present  state  of  your  own  city,  Borne.  Let 
any  one  look  around  on  that  mighty  mass  of  human  beings, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  he  is  placed,  and  examine  into  the 
course  of  their  lives ;  and  if  he  possesses  a  particle  of  right 
principle,  he  will  be  shocked  at  the  rank  corruption  and  de- 
pravity which  everywhere  prevail.  Blush,  Bome — blush  for 
thyself  and  thy  children.  Not  all  the  water  of  the  Tiber — 
nay,  not  many  seas  could  wash  thee  clean.  Thou  art  a  hot- 
bed of  vices.  Where  is  thy  ancient  boasted  faith,  honour, 
and  probity?  Where,  in  particular,  is  the  purity  of  the 
female  character  for  which  thy  matrons  were  once  distin- 
guished, and  which,  added  to  the  indomitable  perseverance 
and  unwearied  patriotism  of  the  other  sex,  elevated  thee  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory  ?  Fie  on't.  Oh,  fie !  Tour 
females  are  utterly  abandoned,  destitute  of  virtue,  and  under 
no  restraint  from  a  sense  of  decency.  Even  empresses  and 
ladies  of  rank  can  shamelessly  prostitute  themselves  in  your 
public  shows,  and  would  convert  the  temples  consecrated  to 
the  honour  of  imaginary  divinities  into  schools  of  vice  and 
theatres,  where  the  parts  of  licentiousness  may  be  played. 
Not  even  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
at  the  time  of  their  extinction,  could  rival  thyself,  0  Bome, 
in  shocking  depravity  and  unnatural  vices ;  and  with  reason 
mayest  thou  fear  to  share  in  their  punishment,  the  doors  of 
Heaven  being  opened  to  rain  fire  and  brimstone  on  thy 
devoted  head  and  inhabitants. '' 

"Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  indeed  I" 
cried  Hierax  in  a  rage.  "  You  are  giving  us  an  anecdote,  I 
suppose,  from  your  Christian  books  of  pretended  divine  revela- 
tion, which,  in  the  extravagance  and  incredibility  of  their 
details,  surpass,  as  I  understand,  the  wildest  fictions  of  poetry 
and  traditionary  legends.     But  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  you 
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are  blinded  by  ignoraDce,  and  misled  by  the  strength  of  yonr 
prejudices.  While  you-applaud  the  virtue  and  worth  of  your 
own  sect,  you  cast  unmeasured  reproach  and  abuse  on  us, 
as  if  you  were  immaculate,  but  we  impure,  as  if  we  wandered 
with  uncertain  steps  in  mists  and  darkness  from  which  you 
have  escaped.  But  your  language  is  the  ordinary  slang  of 
every  new  and  erroneous  sect  which  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
bottom,  and,  like  a  parasitical  plant,  would  seek  support  by 
fixing  its  tendrils  on  everything  around,  and  derive  strength 
from  weakening  others.  Instead  of  being  worthier  and  dis- 
tinguished for  better  conduct  than  other  classes  of  society, 
Christians  are  the  most  worthless  of  the  whole  human  race ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  their  meetings,  which  are  held  in 
retirement  and  secrecy,  are  marked  by  deeds  impious  and 
wicked  in  the  highest  degree.  The  pretension  is  ridiculous 
and  laughable,  as  well  as  untrue,  that  they  who  are  generally 
the  offscourings  of  mankind — the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  know- 
ledge and  respectability,  can  have  attained  to  wisdom  and 
sacred  truth  which  escaped  the  search  of  philosophers  and  the 
intelligent  in  every  age  of  time.  You  ypbraid  us  with  our 
national  depravity,  and  would  appeal,  in  corroboration  of  your 
remarks,  to  the  moral  state  of  this  great  city.  But  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  purest  religion  and  best  laws  cannot 
render  any  people  perfect ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
operation  of  these  will  ere  long  greatly  ameliorate  the  Boman 
character,  and  purge  it  from  the  defects  which  the  unrestrained 
tide  of  victory  and  success  have  entailed  on  us.  The  gods, 
who  raised  Borne  to  this  height,  will  watch  over  its  interests. 
Isis,  whose  humble  priest  I  am,  bas  lately  manifested  herself 
graciously,  and  uttered  responses  which  augur  well  for  the 
empire  in  future  time." 

"  The  oracles  and  answers  given  at  your  shrines,"  said 
Septimius,   unawed  by  the  arrogant  authority  of  this  dip* 
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pntant,  "  are  priestcraft  and  delusion — a  lie  gilded  over  with 
the  colours  of  heaven,  that  it  maj  the  more  readily  deceive. 
You  dare  to  vilify  what  we  call  our  secret  meetings,  which 
are  private  indeed,  because  we  would  avoid  the  sword  of  per- 
secution which  seems  suspended  over  the  open  profession 
of  our  worship ;  but  these  meetings  are  characterized  only 
by  piety  to  God,  and  aspirations  of  ardent  benevolence  to 
the  human  race.  And  while  you  are  forward  to  retail 
calumnies  which  malice  has  devised  against  us,  you  over- 
look the  known  and  incontrovertible  charges  which  affix  on 
your  goddess  and  her  temple  the  ineffaceable  stain  of  in- 
famy. Though  living  in  a  house  of  glass,  you  have  the  mad- 
ness to  throw  stones.  Your  worship,  I  am  bold  to  say,  is  a 
mockery ;  the  halls  allotted  to  its  rites  are  the  nurseries  of 
vice — a  great  and  public  nuisance.  They  are  the  resort  of  the 
base  and  unprincipled — bawds,  pimps,  and  profligates.  There 
your  females  are  taught  to  quench  the  feelings  of  modesty  and 
shame,  and  unblushingly  enrol  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  the  Paphian  queen." 

Choked  with  passion,  Hierax  hereupon  started  to  his  feet, 
while  resentment  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  his  gestures 
seemed  to  indicate  the  delight  with  which  he  would  have 
stabbed  his  opponent  on  the  spot,  if  such  a  feat  had  been 
allowable.  Words  at  last  came  to  his  assistance;  and  he 
cried,  or  rather  shrieked  out — "  Audacious  wretch,  reserved 
for  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man,  dost  thou  suppose 
that  thy  blasphemies  shall  pass  with  impunity  ?  I  tell  thee, 
Nay.  Neither  the  laws,  nor  our  emperor  will  permit  religion 
■and  her  ministers  to  be  thus  wantonly  traduced  ;  and  you 
shall  know  to  your  cost  what  it  is  to  insult  me,  and  rail  at 
the  sacred  rites  which  it  is  my  duty  and  office  to  maintain. 

Thus  saying,  and  in  spite  of  the  attempted  remonstrances 
of  Orbilius  and  Seneca,  the  exasperated  priest  flung  out  of 
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the  apartment,  and  immediatelj  left  the  house,  while  the 
company  remained  disconcerted,  and  looking  at  one  another 
with  blank  and  uneasy  countenances.  The  influence  which 
attached  to  Hieraz,  and  the  sacred  character  which  he  bore, 
suggested  to  them  generally  that  unhappy  consequences  might 
result  from  the  unfortunate  quarrel;  and  Septimius,  who 
was  exposed  to  the  brunt  of  the  danger,  was  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  of  all  present,  who  had  no  distinct  feeling  of 
apprehension,  his  ruffled  mind  being  agitated  with  a  variety 
of  emotions.  Seneca,  whose  habits  of  philosophical  contem- 
plation had  taught  him  useful  lessons  for  governing  the 
passions,  was  the  first  to  attain  some  degree  of  serenity  and 
self-possession,  when  he  proceeded  to  express  regret  at  what 
had  happened,  gently  blaming  the  temper  of  both  disputants, 
who,  as  he  went  on  to  say,  if  they  had  taken  matters  less 
keenly,  and  expressed  their  sentiments  with  greater  forbear- 
ance and  charity,  might  have  avoided  a  breach  which  might 
be  difficult  to  heal,  and  troublesome  afterward&  '^  I  attended 
seriously,"  continued  the  philosopher,  **  to  the  dispute,  and  per- 
fectly understood  the  drift  of  the  arguments,  which  unfor- 
tunately were  too  severe  and  pointed,  whether  they  were  just 
or  no,  to  admit  of  obscurity ;  but  there  was  some  allusion  to 
cities  whose  names  have  escaped  me,  being  destroyed  by  fire 
and  brimstone  from  heaven,  which  I  should  wish  to  hear 
more  folly  explained." 

Hereupon  Lucius  and  Onesimus  informed  him  that  their 
friend  Septimius  had  quoted  from  the  record  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  where  it  was  detailed  that  certain  cities  which 
occupied  the  present  site  of  the  lake  Asphaltites  in  Palestine, 
were  consumed  by  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  in  punish- 
ment of  their  g^eat  wickedness. 

"  By  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  I"  said  the  philoso- 
pher.    **  That  surely  must  be  a  figure  of  language,  and  not 
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to  be  literally  understood.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  the  lake  or 
sea  which  you  mention,  and  am  not  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the 
surrounding  country — a  tract  barren,  parched,  and  pestiferous, 
which  is  said  to  abound  in  the  materials  of  fire,  and  to  be 
unfavourable  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  and  I  can  easily 
understand  that  a  soil  of  a  bituminous  and  inflammable  nature 
might  quickly  be  set  on  fire  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Jupiter. 
If  an  earthquake  followed,  there  would  be  a  subsidence  of 
the  ground,  and  water  rushing  in,  fill  up  the  hollow  space. 
All  this  would  comport  perfectly  with  the  usual  laws  of 
nature  ;  but  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  I  No ;  for  who 
ever  read  of  a  store  of  these  materials  laid  up  in  4hat  region, 
and  reserved  for  such  contingencies?" 

Lucius  and  Onesimus  smiled,  and  replied  that  the  perfect 
attributes  ascribed  by  Christians  to  the  Supreme  Being  in- 
vested him  with  power  to  create  and  destroy  by  his  omnipo- 
tent word,  and  to  call  in  a  moment  things  into  being  which 
had  no  previous  existence. 

This  idea  appeared  too  vast  for  the  mind  of  Seneca,  who 
used  to  conform  his  views  of  Divine  power  to  the  crude 
and  absurd  notions  of  Homer  and  succeeding  poets;  and, 
therefore,  he  shewed  a  disposition  to  argue  on  the  subject,  to 
which,  however,  the  others  were  totally  averse.  The  convi- 
viality of  the  party  was  for  the  time  irretrievably  broken 
up ;  and  Lucius  and  his  two  friends  expressing  their  desire 
to  depart,  took  leave  of  the  philosopher  and  their  host. 

As  their  way  for  some  distance  was  the  same,  they  set 
out  together,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  soldiers,  guided  by  Hierax,  who  pointed 
out  Septimius  to  them,  whom  they  immediately  seized. 

"  That  is  he,"  cried  the  priest.  "  That  is  the  Christian 
who  dares  to  blaspheme  our  religion  and  revile  her  holy  mi- 
nisters.   Let  him  be  secured  that  he  may  give  satisfaction  to 
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the  avenging  justice  of  gods  and  men  whose  laws  he  has  so 
openly  contemned." 

"Malignant  wretch  I"  replied  Septemius,  who,  though 
somewhat  disconcerted  at  first,  soon  assumed  a  lofty  bear- 
ing and  resolute  air,  *^  your  dark  passions  are  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature,  not  to  speak  of  what  is  required  to  support 
the  character  of  a  priest.  But  I  defy  your  malice.  My  trust 
is  in  heaven,  and  you  may  do  your  worst.  For  the  cause  of 
true  religion  I  have  voluntarily  embraced  a  life  of  trials  and 
persecution  ;  and,  being  a  soldier  in  my  youth^  I  need  not 
now  to  learn  how  to  brave  death." 

"  The  true  religion  I "  rejoined  Hierax.  "  You  are  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  rites  of  a  wicked  and  pernicious  superstition, 
which  the  just  indignation  of  the  emperor  of  a  great  people 
will  quickly,  I  trust,  trample  into  dust."  And  he  gloated 
over  his  intended  victim  with  that  savage  pleasure  which  is 
sometimes  manifested  by  the  tiger  or  cat  as  it  fondles  for  a 
little  with  the  animal  which  it  is  soon  to  devour. 

In  the  meantime,  Lucius  addressed  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  soldiers,  whom  he  took  aside,  and  inquired  into 
the  reasons  of  the  arrest ;  when  he  learned  that  Hierax,  on 
leaving  the  house  of  Orbilius,  had  applied  to  the  highest  mili- 
tary authority  of  the  city  guard,  complaining  heavily  of  the 
conduct  of  Septimius,  which  led  to  the  present  measure ;  and 
that  he  must  be  lodged  in  prison  till  the  aifair  should  be  investi- 
gated. On  alleging  that  the  measure  was  exceedingly  severe, 
and  that  a  private  quarrel,  at  least,  originating  in  a  dispute  so 
conducted  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
most  to  blame,  should  not  be  visited  with  punishment  before 
inquiry.  Lucius  was  further  told  by  the  officer  that  be  re- 
gretted what  had  occurred,  but  was  obliged  to  obey  the  will 
of  his  superior ;  and  that  he  might  seem  to  be  acting  on  an 
arbitrary  command,   which   probably  would  not  have  been 
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issued  against  a  citizen  of  known  character  and  respectability. 
But  the  prisoner  was  represented  as  a  stranger,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  an  odious  religious  sect,  who  would  be  disposed  to  shun 
the  pursuit  of  justice. 

Finding  that  nothing  could  be  done  by  remonstrance, 
Lucius  and  Onesimus,  tenderly  embracing  their  friend,  took 
leave  of  him,  retiring  to  their  respective  homes  to  consider 
what  they  could  do  in  his  behalf  on  the  morrow.  On  reach- 
ing his  own  house,  Lucius  inquired  for  the  little  amata,  who 
had  now  become  the  amusement  and  solace  of  his  anxious 
hours  ;  but  she  had  already  retired  to  bed,  which  he  did  like- 
wise, not,  however,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  sleep,  but  to  toss 
in  the  fever  of  uneasy  thoughts.  He  feared  that  misfortune 
now  tracked  him  close.  The  sun  of  his  hopes  had  darkened 
around  Cornelia ;  and  his  imagination  foreboded  new  storms 
and  destructive  thunder  clouds  collecting  in  the  sky. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Fly,  Fleance,  fly. 

Macbeth. 

Leaving  Lucius  to  the  weariness  of  his  unrest,  let  us  cast  our 
eyes  to  another  part  of  the  scene  which  is  embraced  by  the 
tale. 

The  advice  of  Niger  and  Rufus,  in  regard  to  the  Chris- 
tians, was  not  lost  on  Nero,  to  whom  it  appeared  an  excellent 
device  for  purging  away  from  his  own  character  the  suspi- 
cions which  the  recent  disasters  of  the  city  would  otherwise 
affix  on  it ;  and  he  felt  that  a  good  opportunity  was  thus 
afforded  for  gratifying  the  malignant  cruelty  of  his  nature, 
which  had  been  pampered  into  a  constant  craving.  He  re- 
solved accordingly  to  listen  to  counsellors  whose  views  suited 
80  well  with  his  own  desires ;  and  proceeded  to  carry  the 
plan  on  which  he  had  decided  into  execution  in  the  most 
eflfective  manner  possible.  For  this  purpose  he  decided  on 
advancing  step  by  step,  developing  his  intentions  gradually, 
and  just  when  they  were  ripe  for  effect,  in  order  that  the 
meditated  blow  might  light  with  full  weight  on  the  heads  of 
the  devoted  sect,  whom  he  meant  to  overwhelm  with  com- 
plete destruction  ere  they  were  well  aware  of  their  danger. 
Like  the  personified  **  wither'd  murder  "  of  our  immortal 
dramatist,  the  emperor  thus, 

"  With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  tow'rds  his  designs 
Moved  like  a  ghost." 
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The  reader  has  learned  from  the  conversation  which  oc- 
curred in  the  last  chapter,  that  he  had  already  concluded  on 
the  Christians  as  the  originators  and  sole  agents  of  the  late 
fires,  or  at  least  so  given  out  as  his  opinion,  which  he  founded 
on  alleged  good  evidence  ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  enter- 
tainment which  was  given  by  Orbilius,  orders  had  been  issued 
to  the  principal  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  city,  to 
arrange  measures  for  arresting,  as  soon  as  could  conveniently 
be  done,  all  who  professed  to  belong  to  that  body  within  the 
walls  of  Borne. 

To  accomplish  his  object,  inquiries  had  to  be  made,  and 
the  services  of  various  informers  were  required  and  accepted. 
It  was  understood  and  desired  by  those  who  were  in  the  im- 
mediate employment  of  the  emperor,  that  their  measures 
should  be  concerted  quietly,  and  not  blazed  abroad  till  ready 
to  be  put  in  execution ;  but  secrecy  cannot  be  maintained 
in  an  affair  intrusted  to  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  his 
intention  became  known  to  many  of  the  better  class  of  the 
people  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Among  these  we  must  in- 
clude Marcus,  whose  late  employment  in  Britain  had  brought 
him  into  the  society  of  military  men,  and  who,  from  his  idle 
habits,  which  were  incapable  of  application  to  any  useful 
pursuit,  was  led  constantly  to  frequent  public  places,  and 
seek  entertainment  for  his  mind  in  learning  what  was  new. 
No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  the  Christian  sect,  than  his  hatred  of  Lucius,  which 
though  partly  smothered  in  his  breast,  was  far  from  being  ex- 
tinguished, revived  with  all  the  bitterness  of  rivalry.  The 
opportunity  appeared  to  him  most  favourable  both  for  re- 
venging the  insult  which,  at  their  late  interview,  he  had 
received  from  the  playfellow  and  friend  of  his  youth,  and 
also  removing  out  of  the  way  the  great  obstacle,  as  he  con* 
ceived,  of  his  union  with  Cornelia,     We  do  not  take  upon 
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lis  to  say  but  that  be  felt  some  twitcbing  of  remorse  at  tbe 
idea  of  betraying  one  to  whom  be  was  believed  to  bave  been 
attached ;  for,  according  to  the  old  adage,  no  one  ever  reached 
the  extreme  of  villany  per  saltum,  as  it  were,  or  at  once ; 
but  the  strength  of  his  evil  passions  proved  sufficient  to  quell 
any  compunctious  admonitions  of  conscience.  Lucius,  how- 
ever, was  the  son  of  a  most  respectable  deceased  Roman  citi- 
zen, and  possessed  of  patrician  rank,  while  his  adoption  of 
Christian  principles,  if  sincere,  was  at  least  not  ostensible, 
and  the  ordinary  agents  of  Nero  now  employed,  might  be 
chary  in  venturing  to  apprehend,  or  put  him  exactly  on  a 
level  with  a  sect  who  were  generally  poor  and  despised. 
This  consideration  was  not  overlooked  by  Marcus,  who  there- 
fore resolved  to  lodge  his  information  in  a  quarter  which 
would  prevent  its  being  abortive.  Communicating  with 
Niger  and  Rufus,  of  whose  situation  and  character  he  was 
aware,  he  intimated  to  them  that  Lucius,  during  his  sojourn 
in  Greece,  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Christians ;  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  to  Rome  two  acquaintances  from 
that  country,  who  were  actively  employed  in  propagating  the 
new  religion  ;  and  that  his  influence  was  zealously  directed 
to  aid  their  exertions,  though  he  declined  to  act  an  open 
part.  This  information  was  not  thrown  away  on  the  wor- 
thies  who  received  it.  They  readily-apprehended  that  Lucius 
was  too  valuable  a  prey  to  be  allowed  to  slip  through  their 
Angers ;  and  it  further  appeared  that  he  had  been  in  company 
on  the  preceding  day  with  the  two  strangers  who  are  fami- 
liar to  our  readers,  when  one  of  them  insulted  Hierax  and 
the  national  religion.  Before  proceeding  to  extreme  measures, 
however,  they  thought  it  right  to  communicate  with  the  em- 
peror, to  whom  they  told  the  matter  as  they  had  learned  it, 
and  mentioned  the  author  of  their  information.  Nero  re- 
called to  mind  the   application  formerly  made  to  him  by 
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Valens  for  a  centurion's  rod  to  Marcus ;  he  was  delighted  to 
hear  that  Lucius  was  a  young  man  of  some  property,  which 
he  already  contemplated  as  seized  and  in  his  own  possession, 
for  his  rage  after  fine  building  had  greatly  exhausted  his 
exchequer,  and  he  anticipated  further  drains  on  it  in  the  new 
additions  to  his  palace,  which  he  thought  would  opportunely 
follow  the  recent  fires,  by  which  materials  would  be  aflforded 
for  that  purpose.  Therefore  his  physiognomy  and  manner 
assumed  a  likeness  which  might  be  compared  to  Death,  when 
Satan,  as  detailed  by  Milton,  promised  him  abundant  carnage 
in  the  new  world  which  had  been  allotted  for  human  habita- 
tion, who 

Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile  to  hear 

His  famine  should  be  fiU'd ;  and  blessed  his  maw 

Destined  to  that  good  hour. 

In  the  same  manner,  Nero  hugged  himself  in  the  prospect 
of  an  addition  to  the  contents  of  his  coflfers  from  such  a  windfall 
as  the  condemnation  of  Lucius,  and  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  apprehended  immediately,  and  his  property  confiscated. 

Lucius,  who  in  vain  had  sought  oblivion  of  his  cares  in 
the  arms  of  sleep,  arose  betimes  in  the  morning  from  his 
uneasy  couch,  and  having  dressed  himself  and  breakfasted, 
went  out  shortly  afterwards,  in  view  to  exert  what  influence 
he  possessed  for  the  release  of  his  unfortunate  friend  Septimius 
(being  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  events  which  raised  an 
insurmountable  barrier  in  his  way),  a  benevolent  task  in 
which  we  shall  leave  him  for  a  little,  to  relate  what  happened 
at  his  own  house  after  his  departure.  A  party  of  soldiers 
arrived  there  towards  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  who,  having 
stationed  a  guard  at  the  entrance,  then  proceeded  to  the 
interior  of  the  mansion,  making  a  strict  search  after  its 
master,  whom,  being  unable  to  find,  they  concluded  to  have 
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gone  out  in  the  morning,  agreeable  to  tlie  declaration  of 
the  domestics.  To  make  sure  of  him  at  bis  return,  they 
resolved  to  remain  and  occupy  the  house,  preventing  the  do- 
mestics from  going  ont  and  spreading  the  alarm  at  what  had 
occurred.  At  this  important  crisis,  the  good  star  of  Lucius 
arose  on  him  with  saving  influence,  in  the  person  of  the 
little  orphan  Amafay  whom  bis  philanthropy  had  rescued 
from  a  fiery  death,  and  cherished  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
brother.  With  an  address  and  tact  which  will  appear  far 
superior  to  her  years,  but  is  often  peculiar  to  the  female 
character,  this  girl,  when  the  first  alarm  of  the  family  had 
somewhat  subsided,  seizing  a  little  basket,  and  strewing  over 
the  lid,  as  a  part  of  the  store  contained  within,  some  half- 
faded  flowers  which  had  adorned  the  principal  apartment, 
hasted  to  the  door,  crying  out  to  the  sentry,  who  intended  to 
stop  her,  that  she  belonged  not  to  the  house,  but  was  a 
flower-girl,  who  had  come  to  sell  a  bouquet  The  rough  and 
care-hardened  soldier  relaxed  the  natural  severity  of  his  ex- 
pression as  it  fell  on  the  picture  of  lovely  innocence  before 
him,  and  attempting  a  jest  to  the  effect  that  she  was  fairer 
than  any  of  the  flowers  which  she  carried,  and  owed  him  a 
kiss  as  the  price  of  her  exit,  burst  into  a  hoarse-laugh,  and 
allowed  her  to  pass. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Lucius,  whose  departure  in  the 
morning,  and  the  object  which  influenced  him,  were  stated 
above.  He  had  hardly  got  fairly  into  the  street  ere  he 
learned  of  the  general  order  issued  from  the  imperial  palace 
for  apprehending  all  Christians ;  and  that  the  jails  were  fast 
filling  with  the  members  of  that  unhappy  sect.  Penetrated 
with  grief  and  astonishment  at  this  information,  he  readily 
comprehended  that  any  attempts  to  procure  the  release  of 
Septimius  must  be  vain  ;  and  though  the  idea  of  danger  to 
himself  never  entered  his  mind,  he  felt  solicitous  about  his 
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other  Christian  friend,  towards  whose  lodging  he  directed 
his  steps.  Onesimus  was  not  to  be  found ;  but  he  learned 
from  the  family  owning  the  house,  that  men,  who  were 
believed  to  be  officers  of  justice,  had  been  in  search  of  him  a 
short  time  before.  Full  of  uneasy  and  distressing  thoughts, 
and  fatigued  with  his  exercise,  in  consequence  of  having  spent 
the  previous  night  without  repose,  Lucius  directed  his  retro- 
grade course  homeward,  uncertain  what  he  should  do,  or  if  he 
should  do  anything,  and  unable  to  form  any  resolution  in 
respect  to  his  conduct.  He  was  yet  a  considerable  way  from 
his  own  house  when  Amata,  to  his  surprise,  met  him,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  person,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  This  occurrence  recalled,  in  some  degree,  his  scat- 
tered senses,  and  he  began  to  question  her  of  the  cause  of  her 
grief;  bat  could  not  for  some  time,  so  agitated  was  her  mind, 
obtain  a  distinct  account,  and  all  that  she  uttered  was  a  few 
broken  sentences  regarding  arms,  and '  soldiers,  and  terrible 
faces.  At  last,  however,  he  succeeded  in  learning  the  whole 
matter,  when  he  desired  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  that  he 
would  go  and  set  things  to  rights,  as  there  ■  must  be  some 
mistake  in  sending  the  armed  party  to  him.  "  Go  not  there, 
dearest  papa,"  by  which  pet  name  he  had  accustomed  her  to 
call  him — "  go  not  there,  dearest  papa,"  cried  Amata  pas- 
sionately, **they  will  kill  you,  and  I,  too,  must  die." 
Though  Lucius  had  spoken  in  the  conviction  of  innocence, 
and  prompted  by  a  clear  conscience,  which  upbraided  him 
with  no  crime,  yet  the  deep  emotion  betrayed  by  this  attached 
girl  led  him  to  bethink  himself,  and  conclude  that  there 
might  be  more  danger  than  he  had  apprehended.  At  the 
same  time,  a  thought  struck  him,  that  before  taking  any  far- 
ther step,  he  should  consult  Orbilius,  whom  he  had  ever 
experienced  a  sincere  friend;  and  to  his  house  accordingly 
he  proceeded  along  with  Amata. 
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He  was  agreeably  snrpmed,  on  his  arrival,  to  find  Onesi- 
mus  tbere,  whom  he  had  wished  to  see,  and  in  close  conver- 
sation with  Orbilius.  On  stating  to  them  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  visit,  and  the  present  situation  in  which  his 
affiiirs  were  placed,  "  You  have  made  a  narrow  escape,"  cried 
Orbilius,  "  and  trod  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  where  a  few 
steps  farther  in  advance  would  have  precipitated  you  into 
irretrievable  ruin." 

"  Do  you  then  think,"  replied  Lucius,  "  that  the  emperor 
will  venture  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  respectable 
citizens,  to  whose  charge  no  crime  nor  violation  of  the  laws 
can  be  laid?"  and  surely  it  can  never  be  a  just  ground  of 
punishment,  that  I,  who  never  courted  publicity  by  the 
declaration  of  my  religious  opinions,  am  understood  to  be 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Christian  sect." 

"  My  dearest  friend',"  quoth  Orbilius,  "  the  emperor  will 
venture  on  anything  within  the  reach  of  his  power,  to  which 
avarice  or  passion  may  prompt  him  ;  and  at  present  the  state 
is  prostrate  beneath  his  feet.  It  is  with  the  deepest  grief  that 
I  have  seen  him  constantly  advance  in  depravity  and  guilt, 
till  he  is  now  hardened  to  the  sense  of  shame,  and  ready  to 
perpetrate  any  enormity.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  fear,  but 
that  he  himself,  through  his  worthless  and  unprincipled 
agents,  was  the  author  of  the  late  fires ;  and  in  order  to  avert 
suspicion  from  the  proper  quarter,  he  will  now  wreak  his 
cruelty  on  the  Christians  and  plunder  their  effects.  I  entreat 
you  both,"  addressing  Onesimus,  and  Lucius,  "to  remain 
here,  and  keep  yourselves  close ;  and  I  shall  go  out  to  glean 
what  farther  information  can  be  obtained.  Your  escape  will 
best  be  eflfected  at  night,  when  you  must  fly  ;  and  allow  me 
to  add,  fly  for  your  lives." 

"  This  is  a  most  serious  and  distressing  crisis,"  said 
Onesimus  to  Lucius,  after  his  departure,  "  and  I   entirely 
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assent  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  Orbilins. 
Should  we  fall  into  tho  hands  of  the  emperor  and  his  blood- 
hounds, the  chance  of  preserving  our  lives  is  not  worth  the 
purchase,  at  the  price  of  an  obolus.  Yet,  for  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  complain,  since  I  voluntarily  embraced  a  life  which 
held  out  the  prospect  only  of  suffering  and  persecution — the 
fate  which  has  befallen  the  most  eminent  apostles  of  our 
religion ;  but  I  should  be  penetrated  with  sorrow  to  have 
drawn  you  into  the  same  vortex  of  evil  with  myself,  were  I 
not  firmly  convinced  that  you  shall  be  abundantly  rewarded 
for  all  that  you  may  endure  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  if 
not  here,  at  least  hereafter.  At  present,  let  us  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  those 
lives  for  future  usefulness,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  sacri- 
fice now.  We  may  be  able  to  escape  to  Greece,  which  will 
be  our  safest  course.  There  we  can  breathe  with  freedom, 
and  settle  the  plan  of  our  future  operations,  when  the  storm 
has  spent  its  fury  and  gone  by." 

Lucius  made  no  objections  to  this  proposition,  and  both 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  return  of  Orbilins.  He  arrived 
not,  however,  till  nightfall ;  and  the  intelligence  which  he 
brought,  fully  confirmed  their  worst  apprehensions.  He  had 
talked  to  several  influential  persons,  and  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  among  those  who  best  understood  the  state  of  affairs, 
that  the  Christians  would  certainly  be  put  to  death,  as  soon 
as  arrangements  could  be  made  for  that  purpose.  He  also 
learned  that  Lucius,  if  taken,  was  to  be  included  in  the  num- 
ber ;  and  the  proof  of  this  appeared  in  the  fact  that  his 
paternal  estate  had  been  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor,  who  also  would  sell  his  house  and  furniture,  and 
appropriate  the  proceeds. 

The  outlaws,  as  we  shall  denominate  these  two  victims 
of  tyranny,  having  disguised  themselves  so  as  not  easily  to  be 
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recognized,  and  secured  the  little  money  which  was  on  their 
persons,  and  which  was  farther  increased  by  a  sum  that 
Orbilius  forced  on  Lucius,  took  their  leave  in  the  night.  I^Dis- 
tressing  was  the  separation.  In  particular,  the  grief  of  poor 
Amata  amounted  almost  to  distraction.  She  had  insisted  on 
sharing  the  fortune  of  her  papa  and  saviour,  and  with  diffi- 
culty could  be  torn  from  his  embrace.  Lucius  himself  was 
much  moved,  but  consoled  in  some  degree  by  the  assurance  of 
Orbilius  that  he  would  keep  and  nourish  her  as  his  own 
daughter. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Fire  purifies  from  dross  the  precious  ore, 
And  sets  the  metal  bright  before  our  eyes ; 

And  by  the  fire  refin'd,  the  martyrs  soar 
To  seats  of  bliss  prepared  beyond  the  skies. 

Akonymous. 

On  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  the  events  detailed  in 
the  last  chapter  occurred,  the  most  active  measures  were  in 
progress  for  pouring  out  the  vials  of  wrath  on  the  heads  of 
the  poor  Christians.  In  an  age  when  there  was  no  public 
press  to  forewarn  the  people  of  what  was  going  forward,  inti- 
mation of  this  could  be  communicated  only  through  those 
whose  authority  might  be  considered  as  official ;  and  in  the 
present  case,  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor  were  employed  to 
expatiate  on  the  guilt  of  the  hated  sect,  in  view  to  preclude 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Koman  population  in  their 
punishment.  It  was  his  desire,  in  destroying  them,  to  render 
the  act  not  only  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  but 
even  such  as  they  would  feel  to  be  agreeable.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  resolved  to  invest  it  with  those  external  accompani- 
ments which  might  both  gratify  the  sight  and  entertain  the 
imagination,  while  they  divested  death  of  that  character  of 
solemnity  and  seriousness  which  saddens,  and  at  the  same 
time  softens  the  mind.  And  it  is  surprising  how  far  the 
populace  in  any  country,  though  not  barbarous  and  cruel  by 
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nature,  will  acquiesce  in  capital  punishments  when  they  are 
accompanied  with  parade,  and  gloat  over  them  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  pleasure ;  but  we  have  to  recollect  that  in  respect 
to  the  early  Christians,  the  Komans  were  under  the  bias  of 
strong  prejudices,  considering  them  as  a  depraved  and  worth- 
less sect,  stained  with  crimes,  and  capable  of  perpetrating  any 
wickedness. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  gardens  of  the  emperor  were 
thrown  open,  and  public  expectation  was  excited  by  the  near 
approach  of  a  promised  spectacle.  Thither,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  people  resorted,  as  to  the  tumultuous  and  brutal 
entertainment  of  the  amphitheatre ;  and  soon  after,  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  having  been  completed,  the  bloody  tragedy 
began.  Numl)ers  of  Christians  were  brought  to  the  place, 
who,  being  taken  into  contiguous  buildings  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  ingeniously  enveloped  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  so  fixed  in  them  as  to  have  a  resemblance  to  the  quadru- 
peds whose  exuvia3  they  owned.  They  were  then  conducted 
forth  into  the  open  area,  and  there,  sometimes  singly,  and  at 
other  times  in  couples,  baited  by  fierce  dogs,  who  were  goaded 
on  by  the  huntsmen  who  had  them  in  charge,  to  the  attack.^ 
The  cries  of  the  spectators  combining  with  the  exhortations 
of  their  keepers,  so  infuriated  these  animals  of  the  chase, 
that,  though  somewhat  slow  at  first,  they  soon  rushed  on 
their  victims  with  the  fierce  determination  with  which  they 
would  have  assailed  the  wolf  or  the  wild  boar ;  and  the  hap- 
less Christians  were  mangled  and  torn  in  pieces.  On  tasting 
the  relish  of  blood,  these  canine  furies  became  still  more 
savage,  and  the  work  of  carnage  advanced  with  fearfully  ac- 
celerated velocity. 

In  the  meantime,  to  give  greater  diversity  and  new  inte- 
rest to  the  spectacle,  anotlier  party  of  Christians  were  assigned 
to  the  lingering  and  cruel  punishment  of  the  cross,  but  not 
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according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  execution,  for  the  wretched 
sufferers  were  nailed  on  in  the  most  strange  and  awkward 
attitudes,  as  if  the  object  had  been  to  render  death  ridiculous, 
and  make  the  king  of  terrors  a  laughing-stock.  Humanity 
must  add  with  regret,  for  the  fact  is  not  creditable  to  our 
nature,  that  all  those  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
and  his  unprincipled  counsellors,  were  received  by  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  audience  with  loud  shouts,  as  the  expression 
of  their  satisfaction ;  but  a  regard  to  truth  forbids  us  to  forget 
what  some  may  consider  as  an  extenuation  of  this  conduct, 
viz.,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Koman  people  had  become  so  surly 
and  abject  with  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  that  they  were 
ready  meanly  to  applaud,  from  the  impulse  of  fear,  the 
cruelties  of  their  emperors,  however  contrary  to  their  real 
feelings.  Juvenal,  in  his  tenth  satire,  has  beautifully  touched 
on  this  feature  in  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  when  speaking 
of  the  fate  of  Sejanus.  That  aspiring  favourite  of  Tiberius* 
whom  the  Komans,  according  to  the  satirist,  would  have  been 
ready  to  invest  with  the  imperial  purple,  if  unforeseen  ruin 
had  carried  off  his  master,  were  disposed,  with  equal  levity, 
on  receiving  a  large  and  verbose  epistle  from  Capreae, 
breathing  against  him  the  emperor's  displeasure,  to  doom  him 
to  a  cruel  and  immediate  death,  and  insult  his  lifeless  carcass. 
Their  motive  for  the  last  act  is  told  in  the  happiest  style  of 
cutting  reproof.  They  feared,  forsooth,  lest,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  their  own  slaves  and  dependents,  they  should  be  re- 
ported in  high  quarters  as  disapproving  of  the  treatment  of 
Sejanus,  and  so  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  punishment  them- 
selves. Therefore,  they  were  careful  to  exhibit  ocular  proof 
to  the  contrary  of  this,  and  manifest  their  co-operation  with 
the  will  of  the  emperor. 

"  Curramus  pr«ecipites,  et 
Dum  jacet  in  ripa,  calcemus  Cadsaris  bostem 
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Scd  videant  Aeryi  ne  qnis  ncgct,  ct  pavidnm  in  jus, 
Corvice  astricta,  dominura  trahat.*  ** 

Nero,  on  whom  the  hint  of  Niger  was  not  lost,  had  a 
farther  variety  to  exhibit  in  the  punishment  of  the  Christians; 
and  this  was  by  means  of  burning,  to  which  he  proceeded 
towards  evening.  The  remainder  of  those  unhappy  persons 
who  had  yet  escaped  the  jaws  of  destruction  from  the  cross 
and  the  teeth  of  savage  dogs,  were  now  led  from  prison  and 
distributed  over  the  city  in  prominent  places,  there  to  die, 
but  not  by  lighted  faggots  at  the  stake,  which  is  the  ordinary 
mode  of  death  through  the  instrumentality  of  fire.  No; 
acting  on  the  fiendish  counsels  which  he  had  received,  the 
emperor  was  resolved  to  make  torches,  as  it  were,  of  them, 
and  exhibit  the  cruel  mockery  of  human  beings  affording  their 
own  bodies  to  enlighten  their  fellow-citizens  during  the  night 
The  invention  and  ingenuity  of  his  inferior  agents  were  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  succeeded  in  fixing  firmly  around 
the  ill-fated  Ciiristians  such  materials  as  would  readily  kindle 
and  burn  for  a  long  time.  To  give  effect  to  the  whole  design, 
care  was  taken  that  these  living  flambeaux  should  be  dressed 
out  in  curious  and  fantastic  shapes,  which  might  strike  and 
amuse  the  eye,  and  which,  by  attracting  attention  to  external 
appearances,  were  likely  to  diminish  the  chance  of  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  spectators. 
Among  those  reserved  for  this  concluding  act  of  the  tragedy 
was  our  former  ac(iuaintance,  Septimius,  of  whom  we  must 
now  speak  for  a  little. 

It  had  been  the  earnestly  expressed  desire  of  Lucius  and 
Onesimus  to  Orbilins  on  the  night  of  their  flight  from  the 

*  Swift  let  UH  fly  our  loyalty  to  shew, 
And  trample;  on  the  corse  ofCncKar'H  foe  ; 
Bnt  mark  me  :  loHt  our  KlavcH  the  fact  forswear, 
And  drag  us  to  the  bur,  let  them  be  there. — Gifpobd. 
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city,  that  he  should  do  everything  in  his  power  in  behalf  of 
their  unfortunate  friend,  to  save  him  death  if  possible,  or  at 
least  alleviate,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  bitterness  of  his 
fate.  The  charge  was  not  thrown  away  on  the  benevolent 
Orbilius,  who  felt  zealous  to  discharge  it  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  even  at  the  risk  of  procuring  ill-will  to  himself.  He 
had  requested  access  to  the  prisoner  on  the  morning  of  the 
legalized  murders  which  we  have  been  detailing,  but  this  was 
decidedly  refused ;  and,  in  consequence,  there  remained  for 
him  no  other  alternative  than  to  endeavour  to  meet  with  him 
after  he  was  led  forth  to  execution.  With  this  view  he 
hovered  about  the  prison  throughout  the  day,  watching  those 
doors  which  were  opened  at  intervals  to  cast  out  the  inmates 
into  the  grave,  in  the  constant  expectation  of  seeing  Septimius. 
Nor  was  he  the  only  person  employed  in  this  way ;  for  the 
priest  Hierax,  though  from  a  motive  very  different  from  his, 
was  equally  anxious  for  the  appearance  of  this  doomed  indi- 
vidual. Filled  with  rage  and  resentment,  undiminished 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  had  increased 
since  the  night  of  the  fatal  quarrel,  he  desired  to  glut  his 
malignant  passions  in  the  completion  of  the  work  which  he 
had  begun,  by  witnessing  the  death  of  his  adversary.  He 
prowled  up  and  down,  therefore,  without  signifying  his  object 
to  any  one,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prison,  as  the  wild 
beast  or  the  bird  of  carrion  will  attend  the  progress  of  death, 
and  smell  their  prey  afar  off.  Behold  Septimius,  then,  as  if 
furnished  with  his  guardian  and  destroying  angel,  each  dis- 
posed to  those  offices  which  suited  their  respective  character, 
— the  former  animated  with  benevolence  and  intent  on  acts  of 
kindness, — and  the  latter  eager  to  gratify  cruelty,  and  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  author  of  his  esteemed  wrong.  Like 
the  archangel  Michael  and  the  devil  when  they  contended  for 
the  body  of  Moses,  each  desired  to  have  him  to  hiinself ;  and 
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the  good  intentions  of  the  one  were  to  be  counteracted  by 
the  wickedness  and  malignity  of  the  other. 

Orbilius  at  last  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  to  behold 
the  object  of  his  solicitude  conducted  forth  from  the  opened 
prison-doors,  on  which  he  ran  up,  and  with  the  sincerest 
regard,  deplored  the  unhappy  state  to  which  his  friend  was 
reduced.  He  even  tenderly  embraced  him,  shedding  sympa- 
thetic tears ;  for  the  emperor's  ministers  of  lawless  tyranny 
ventured  not  to  repulse  Orbilius,  whom  they  knew,  and  whose 
character  they  respected. 

"  May  God  reward  you  for  your  kindness,'*  said  Sep- 
timius,  "  yet  do  not  grieve  for  mo,  who  die  a  willing  martyr 
for  that  religion  which  I  have  embraced.  But  tell  me  if 
Oncsimus  and  Lucius  are  safe.  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  me, 
in  the  pains  of  the  last  hour,  to  know  that  they  have  escaped, 
and  are  reserved  for  future  usefulness  and  better  days." 

"  They  have  been  sought  for,  indeed,"  replied  Orbilius, 
"  but  without  success ;  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  they  are  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  and  will  find  in  another  country 
that  safety  which  is  denied  them  in  this." 

"  May  He  whoso  providence  regulates  all  for  the  best," 
exclaimed  Septimius,  *^  grant  that  this  be  so  ;  and  blessed  be 
His  name  that  one  load  of  care  is  thus  removed  from  my 
breast.  Oh,  my  dear  Orbilius,  cheering  are  the  prospects 
which  Christianity — a  religion  to  which  I  pray  you  may 
yet  become  a  convert — cheering,  I  say,  are  the  prospects  which 
Christiahity  opens  up  to  its  votaries  in  the  passage  of  death, 
compared  to  the  apprehension  and  distressing  uncertainty 
which  then  must  prey  on  the  minds  of  the  heathen.  Yet 
even  to  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  the  dark  valley  of  gloom 
and  shadows,  which  conducts  out  of  the  world,  is  seldom  to  be 
trod  without  grief  and  pain.  Though  I  could  desire  to  depart 
and  be  with  Him,  the  author  of  my  salvation,  there  are  ties 
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connecting  me  with  this  sublunary  scene,  of  which  I  cannot 
divest  myself,  being  unable  still  to  lay  aside  the  weakness  of 
human  nature." 

Here  he  paused,  overcome  by  the  working  of  his  feelings ; 
his  whole  frame  was  violently  agitated,  and  he  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  After  a  violent  struggle  he  composed  himself 
with  difficulty,  and  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Orbilius,  what  helpless  and  foolish  creatures 
we  are,  and  how  little  will  our  lot  be  envied  by  beings  of  a 
superior  order  I  We  are  the  sport  of  a  vain  and  fantastic 
imagination,  and  deluded  by  hopes  which  are  doomed  never  to 
be  realized.  At  this  moment,  as  my  mind  wanders  back  to 
other  years,  to  my  happy,  because  unthinking,  boyhood,  and 
to  my  wayward  and  sanguine  youth,  how  foolish  do  my  con- 
ceptions and  aspirations  after  earthly  good  appear.  I  had  a 
world  of  bliss  within  myself ;  but  it  was  a  chimsera,  an  empty 
dream.  More  presumptuous  than  the  shepherd  in  Virgil — 
that  poet  of  our  country  whom  Onesimus,  though  a  Christian, 
delighted  to  read.  I  fancied  that  not  merely  the  language, 
but  even  the  internal  cogitations  of  a  mortal,  might  be  accept- 
ably wafted  to  the  divine  ears.  But  is  it  not  good  and 
merciful  that  God  has  sweetened  to  us  the  cup  of  life,  even 
through  our  delusion  ?  We  could  not  have  encountered  the 
evils  of  our  lot  if  they  had  been  set  before  us  in  their  naked 
realities.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  blessings  looming  on 
us  in  the  distance  vanish  on  our  approach,  like  the  igrds  fatuus^ 
which  misleads  and  bewilders  the  traveller.  Meantime,  as  we 
advance  in  the  vale  of  years,  sorrows,  infirmities,  and  disease 
lay  their  load  upon  us;  our  feelings  are  wounded  in  the 
deprivation  of  many  to  whom  our  aflfections  are  closely  knit, 
and  our  bodies  damaged  and  broken  down.  We  drag  a  con- 
tinually lengthening  chain,  whose  rapidly  increasing  weight  is 
eveiy  moment  felt  to  be  more  irksome  and  severe.      Dis- 
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appointed  in  hope,  and  broken  in  spirits,  we  soon  sink  into 
the  grave,  even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  decayed  not 
only  in  the  body  but  in  the  mind  too.     Life  is  a  boon  which 
we  well  might  loathe,  if  it  were  not  our  duty,  with  the  will  of 
Ood,  to  retain  it.     And,  alas  I  so  wedded  are  we  to  the  things 
of  time  and  sense,  so  grovelling  and  low  in  our  desires,  that 
even  when,  in  His  providence,  our  allotted  span  is  to  termi- 
nate, we  would  still  cling  to  the  temporal  scene.     But  in  my 
own  case,  the  feeling,  I  tnist,  is  excusable.    There  is  a  tie  to 
the  world  which  makes  me  think  it  desirable  that  I  could  have 
lived  a  few  years  longer.    Though,  in  most  respects,  flung  on 
society  like  a  weed  on  the  ocean,  without  father,  or  sister,  or 
brother,  or  any  relatives  almost  who  can  feel  an  interest  in 
my  welfare,  there  is  one  who  cannot  be  indiflferent  to  me,  nor 
I  to  her.    It  is  my  mother.    You  are  ignorant  of  it,  I  believe, 
my  dear  friend,  Orbilius,  but  she  is  still  alive,  residing  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  looks  to  me  as  the  staff  of  her  age,  whose 
eyes,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  I  should  have  closed, 
performing  for  her   the  last   offices,  and  endeavouring,  by 
soothing  her  departing  spirit,  to  discharge  a  share  of  thoEc 
uever-sufficiently-to-be-discharged  obligations  conferred  on  me 
by  a  mother's  tender  care.    Alas  I  who  is  now  to  watch  over 
her?  and  how  must  her  heart  be  wrung  to  learn  that  I  have 
died  insulted  and  dishonoured,  as  the  vilest  criminal  ?     The 
stroke  which  lights  on  me  will,  in  its  consequence,  also  crush 
her  into  dust,  and  thus  deal  a  double  death.     0  heavy  hour, 
and  insupportable,  were  it  not  for  those  internal  consolations 
which  the  Rock  of  my  trust  now  supplies,  and  which  transform 
this  dismal  valley  of  Achor  into  a  door  of  hope." 

The  priest  Hierax,  who,  as  well  as  Orbilius,  had  drawn 
near  on  the  first  appearance  of  Septimius,  having  listened  with 
impatience  to  the  dialogue  thus  far,  was  unable  longer  to 
restraiii  his  feelings,  but  called  aloud  to  the  officers  who  had 
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the  prisoners  in  custody,  "  Is  this  the  way  in  which  yon  dis- 
charge the  commands  of  the  emperor,  and  your  duty  to  your 
fellow-citizens,  allowing  that  fire-raising  and  impious  wretch 
who  rails  at  our  religion,  and  would  murder  us  fraudulently, 
to  stand  there  spending  the  time  in  speeches,  when  justice 
demands  that  he  should  he  expiating  his  crimes  at  the 
appointed  place  ? '' 

"  I  entreat  you,"  said  Orbilius,  "  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  man,  and  shew  him 
some  little  indulgence." 

"  Respect  his  feelings  I "  cried  Hierax.  "  My  mind  can 
have  respect  but  to  his  profanity  and  the  unqualified  worth- 
lessness  of  his  character.  It  astonishes  me  that  so  respectable 
a  citizen  as  yourself  can  countenance  such  a  wretch  in  the 
smallest  degree;  and  I  tell  you  that  burning  is  far  too  lenient 
a  death  for  him ;  and  that,  were  all  the  hairs  of  his  head  lives, 
they  should  be  too  few  to  satiate  the  claims  of  justice  calling 
for  vengeance." 

Turning  then  to  Septimius,  and  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence, he  continued,  "  Ho  I  there,  you  fellow ;  get  along  and 
give  us  satisfaction  for  your  insolence  and  profanity,  by  pay- 
ing the  merited  retribution.  It  is  your  own  turn  now  to  get 
a  taste  of  that  fire  and  brimstone,  which  you  would  persuade 
people,  on  the  authority  of  your  lying  records,  called  sacred 
books,  were  rained  from  heaven  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah; 
and  what  you  are  at  present  to  experience  is  but  a  singeing 
in  comparison  of  that  liquid-fire  and  fiery-stripes  which  await 
you  in  the  regions  of  Tartarus." 

**  Child  of  the  devil  I "  said  Septimius,  whose  natural  keen- 
ness of  temper  was  so  roused  at  the  brutality  of  the  priest,  as 
to  banish  his  own  immediate  situation  from  the  recollection — 
"  Child  of  the  devil  I  Is  it  possible  that  the  minister  of  even 
a  false  religion  can  cherish  that  unmitigable  malignity  which 
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would  follow  its  victims  beyond  the  grave  ?  But  allow  me 
to  tell  you — not,  however,  under  the  influence  of  your  own 
revengeful  feelings,  but  with  the  deep  sorrow  of  one  who  fore- 
sees a  deplorable  event,  which,  though  he  wished,  he  would 
be  unable  to  avert — allow  me,  I  say,  to  tell  you,  that  you  are 
an  heir  of  perdition,  whose  name  God  will  for  ever  blot  out 
from  the  Book  of  Life.  And  your  portion  hereafter  shall  be, 
not  in  that  Tartarus  of  which  you  idly  dream,  but  in  hell, 
the  abode  prepared  for  the  wicked  ;  and  where,  in  the  com- 
pany of  tormenting  devils,  you  shall  suffer  the  pains  of  that 
burning  fire  and  brimstone,  whose  terrors  you  have  impiously 
braved." 

*'  Silence,  audacious  ruffian,  and  get  to  your  stake,"  cried 
Hierax,  slapping  Septimius  violently  on  the  mouth,  an  insult 
which  so  enraged  him,  that,  lifting  his  foot,  he  bestowed  such 
a  kick  on  the  belly  of  the  priest  as  quickly  laid  him  on  his 
back  in  the  dirt.  Rising  in  fury,  he  drew  out  a  knife  which 
he  carried  on  his  person,  and  running  at  Septimius,  might 
have  precluded  the  necessity  of  immolating  the  poor  Christian 
by  fire  ;  but  the  officers  threw  themselves  between  the  parties, 
and  prevented  the  fatal  consequences.  Septimius  was  then 
hurried  away,  and  being  enveloped  in  his  combustible  and 
deadly  covering,  like  Hercules,  wrapt  in  the  consuming  tunic 
of  the  centaur  Nessos,  was  fastened  to  a  stake,  as  if  it  had 
been  his  lamp-post,  and  set  on  fire.  But  Orbilius  was  unable 
to  endure  the  spectacle  longer.  He  rushed  from  the  spot 
overpowered  and  horror-struck,  while  the  brutal  shout  of  the 
rabble  fell  on  his  distant  ears,  proclaiming  that  the  fire  was 
performing  its  office,  and  sounding  as  a  knell  to  herald  the 
departure  of  Septimius'  spirit. 

To  soothe  the  excited  minds  of  the  Romans,  the  long  cata- 
logue of  bloody  and  cruel  executions  which  signalized  this 
day,  was  succeeded  on  the  morrow  by  the  games  of  the  Circus. 
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These,  which  had  been  instituted  in  the  time  of  Eoinulus, 
were  called  Consualia;  and  it  was  during  their  celebration  that 
the  Eoman  youth  perpetrated  that  famous  rape  of  the  Sabine 
virgins,  which  furnished  the  infant  city  with  women  to  pro- 
pagate a  nation.  They  consisted  of  different  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, such  as  running,  leaping,  and  boxing;  and  chariot 
races  used  to  conclude  the  amusements  of  the  day.  In  these 
last,  Nero,  on  the  present  occasion,  condescended  to  take  a 
part,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  disgraced  the  imperial  purple, 
by  appearing  in  the  dress  of  ordinary  charioteers ;  and  in  their 
company,  thus  seeking  food  for  his  vanity,  from  the  repu- 
tation of  skilful  horsemanship. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

CoDJugis  ut  magicis  sanos  averterc  sacris 
Ezpcpior  sensus. 

ViROIL. 

The  proceedings  which  we  have  now  been  laying  before  the 
reader,  necessarily  produced  a  deep  sensation  over  the  whole 
of  Rome.  Though  the  Christians  were  a  sect  held  in  general 
dislike,  yet  an  intelligent  public  could  not  believe  that  they 
were  guilty  to  the  full  extent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge, 
and  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  authors  of  the  late  calamitous 
fires ;  but  it  was  commonly  enough  surmised  that  they  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  wanton  cruelty,  or  dark  policy  of  the 
Emperor.  Moreover,  the  judicious  part  of  society,  and  all 
who  had  any  claim  to  good  feeling,  were  justly  alarmed  and 
shocked  at  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  which  was  continually 
witnessed  around  them,  and  which  threatened  to  go  on 
increasing  without  any  limit  or  termination.  Most  of  the 
objects  against  whom  the  fulminations  of  the  Emperor's  wrath 
had  been  directed,  as  they  were  not  natives  of  Rome,  so  had 
less  claim  on  the  sympathies  of  her  citizens ;  but  such  an 
event  as  included  Lucius  among  their  number,  and  had  driven 
him  away  a  needy  and  helpless  exile,  could  not  pass  without 
grief  and  consternation  to  the  families  which  formed  the 
immediate  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  "With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  guilty  individual  from  whose  hand  the  stroke 
descended,  there  was  not  a  single  person  known  to  Lucius,  who 
had  great  popularity  attached  to  his  character,  but  pitied  his 
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fate,  which  was  considered  harsh  and  unmerited.  And  of 
these  the  good  and  benevolent  Priscus,  far  from  entertaining 
the  least  fellow-feeling  with  his  son,  deplored  with  unfeigned 
sorrow  the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  his  young  friend. 
Even  Valens,  with  all  his  calculating  worldly-mindedness,  to 
whom  the  exile  of  Lucius  might  be  viewed  as  a  step  to  pro- 
mote his  own  wish  in  the  disposal  of  Cornelia,  was  unable  but 
to  sympathise  with  the  sufferer ;  for  though  a  man  of  strong 
passions,  he  was  not  vindictive. 

But  to  Orbilius  and  the  family  of  Matho  the  misfortune 
of  Lucius  was  principally  a  subject  of  regret.  The  former 
had  loved  him  as  an  interesting  pupil  from  an  early  period  of 
his  life  ;  and  the  latter,  having  been  his  guardian,  grieved  to 
see  the  small  fortune  which  he  had  carefully  husbanded  con- 
fiscated for  the  use  of  the  Emperor.  He  had  good  feeling 
and  discernment  enough  to  appreciate  the  excellent  qualities 
of  his  late  ward,  and  strongly  sympathised  with  his  sudden 
and  tremendous  calamity.  His  wife  and  daughter  were 
animated  with  feelings  similar  to  his  own ;  for  Tertulla, 
though  unquestionably  a  vain  and  frivolous  woman  in  many 
respects,  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  what  is  called  heart  ; 
and  a  desire  to  obtain  Marcus  as  a  husband  to  Fulvia, 
suggested  that  it  would  have  been  more  favourable  for  this 
purpose  if  Lucius  had  remained  at  Rome,  seeing  that  Cornelia, 
under  the  impression  of  having  lost  him,  might  be  disposed  to 
turn  her  affections  to  another. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  idea  arose  in  the  mind  of 
Valens,  wIjo  now  resolved  to  make  another  effort  with  his 
daughter,  for  carrying  out  his  favourite  scheme.  The  resist- 
ance, however,  which  he  experienced  was  as  strong  and  de- 
termined as  ever.  The  mind  of  Cornelia,  indeed,  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  what  had  befallen  her  lover,  that  she 
remained  plunged  in  a  state  of  profound  grief  which  hardly 
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permitted  her  to  reflect  on  anything  else.  Being  made  aware 
of  her  situation,  the  friends  of  Valens,  and  particularly  Prisons, 
father  of  the  intended  husband,  entreated  him  not  to  torment 
his  daughter  more  at  present,  but  allow  her  time,  which  is  an 
effectual  soother  of  grief,  and  will  often  induce  the  most 
obstinate  to  alter  their  resolutions.  This  advice  was  too 
obviously  proper  and  reasonable  to  be  rejected.  But  though 
Valens  then  gave  way  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  he 
could  not  altogether  desist  from  his  object ;  and  accordingly 
requested  Tertulla  and  her  daughter  Fulvia,  occasionally  to 
visit  Cornelia,  to  ascertain  her  sentiments,  and  persuade  her, 
if  possible,  of  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  her  conduct,  and 
that  she  was  bound  in  duty  to  be  regulated  by  the  will  of  her 
father.  The  commission  was  readily  accepted  on  the  pai*t  of 
the  ladies,  being  agreeable  not  only  to  them,  but  likewise  to 
the  object  of  their  visits,  who,  having  been  kept  for  a  while  in 
a  state  of  restraint,  and  under  strict  surveillance,  naturally  felt 
a  temporary  relief  from  her  cares,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  little 
pleasant  society.  Besides,  the  consequence  in  public  estima- 
tion which  would  accrue  to  her  from  the  employment  pointed 
out  by  Valens,  and  which,  to  a  woman  of  the  temperament  and 
feelings  of  Tertulla,  would  be  accounted  of  high  importance, 
she  had  another  motive  for  her  compliance  which  was  entirely 
personal  to  her  own  family,  and  opposed  to  his  views.  In  a 
word,  she  had  no  desire  nor  intention  to  induce  Cornelia  to 
comply  with  the  will  of  her  father,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
resolved  to  encourage  and  confirm  her  as  far  as  she  could  in 
her  attachment  to  Lucius,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  a  formid- 
able obstacle  to  the  union  of  Fulvia  with  Marcus.  Both 
the  mother  and  her  daughter  agreed  cordially  to  co-operate  to 
effect  such  a  consummation.  This  conduct,  it  will  justly  be 
said,  was  neither  fair  nor  honest ;  yet  it  is  but  too  much  in 
the  usual  way  of  the  world,  for  a  great  variety  of  females. 
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perhaps,  in  modern  and  Christian  times,  wonld  have  played 
the  same  game  which  was  now  adopted  by  Tertulla. 

Instead  of  keeping  an  eve  to  the  discourse  and  views 
which  had  generally  been  suggested  to  them  by  Valens,  the 
two  ladies,  in  their  occasional  intercourse  with  Cornelia,  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  lament  the  harsh  and  unreasonable 
conduct  of  her  sire,  who  was  intent  to  control  her  inclinations 
solely  from  prospects  of  worldly  interest.  It  was  improper  and 
unnatural,  they  allowed,  for  a  lady  to  give  her  hand  to  any 
one  from  whom  her  heart  was  estranged ;  and  they  were  sure 
that  Valens  himself,  becoming  sensible  of  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  would  soon  renounce  the  present 
crotchet  and  change  his  acting  for  the  better.  While  in 
this  way  they  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  heart  of  Cornelia 
against  Marcus,  they  at  the  same  time  held  out  views  and 
hopes  connected  with  Lucius,  which  hardly  comported  with 
their  own  real  belief.  They  argued  that,  having  escaped  the 
violence  of  a  sudden  and  dangerous  storm,  he  was  now  in 
perfect  safety,  and  could  live  comfortably  a  while,  either  in 
Greece  or  elsewhere,  till  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  was 
pacified,  when  his  pardon  might  be  procured,  and  he  restored 
to  his  country  in  honour,  and  put  in  possession  of  his  forfeited 
property. 

Young  and  inexperienced  as  Cornelia  was,  yet  she  was 
not  sufficiently  sanguine  to  receive  implicitly  this  doctrine. 
She  knew  enough  of  the  heartlessness  and  rapacity  of  Nero  to 
conclude  that  her  lover  had  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  obtaining  favour  or  restitution  from  him.  She  listened, 
however,  to  her  deceitful  comforters  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure  ;  for  there  are  sometimes  cases  in  which  we  willingly 
allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived,  and  dwell  with  fond  interest 
on  anything  which  would  diminish  the  pressure  of  existing 
misfortune. 
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TertuUa  and  her  daughter  had  their  part  to  play  with 
Valens  as  well  as  Cornelia.  He  sometimes  talked  with  them 
regarding  his  daughter,  and  inquired  into  their  success ;  on 
which  occasions,  as  had  been  agreed  between  them,  the  in- 
experience of  the  daughter  being  aided  by  her  cue  from  the 
mother,  they  used  to  dwell  on  the  strength  of  Cornelia's 
affection  for  Lucius  and  the  invincible  reluctance  she  had 
hitherto  displayed  to  listen  with  patience  to  any  recommenda- 
tion of  the  suit  of  Marcus.  They  even  ventured  so  far  at 
times  as  to  question  the  expediency  of  persevering  to  force  his 
daughter  into  a  match  to  which  she  was  totally  averse ;  when 
Valens  would  bluntly  curse  the  obstinacy  of  the  girl,  and 
declare  that  her  fastidious  notions  must  give  way  to  her  own 
good,  not  suspecting  that  the  ladies  had  put  on  two  faces,  and 
were  in  a  cabal  to  undermine  him. 

But  TertuUa,  like  a  good  tactician,  judged  it  necessary 
not  merely  to  neutralize  the  influence  which  was  directed 
against  her  views,  but  also  to  adopt  direct  and  active  mea- 
sures to  carry  these  views  into  effect.  For  this  purpose, 
she  took  care  to  have  Marcus  frequently  at  her  house,  in 
order  to  afford  Fulvia  full  opportunity  to  exert  the  whole 
artillery  of  her  attractions,  whose  powers  she  herself  endea- 
voured to  heighten  by  every  means  which  she  could  employ. 
The  event,  however,  corresponded  not  either  with  their 
endeavours  or  expectation.  Marcus,  besides  that  he  con- 
sidered Cornelia  preferable,  in  point  of  personal  charms,  to 
her  rival  Fulvia,  was  moreover  piqued  by  opposition  into 
a  pursuit  of  the  former,  and  disposed  to  consider  that  failure 
would  be  accompanied  with  disgrace.  It  was  in  vain,  there- 
fore, that  the  mother  and  daughter  exhausted  all  their  arts  to 
draw  him  into  the  toils  which  they  had  spread;  for  his  heart 
continued  secure  and  unaffected.  He  gazed  on  the  young 
lady,  indeed,  whose  advances  to  him  were  too  obvious  to  be 
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mistaken,  with  the  eyes  of  libertine  regard,  and  would  have 
been  ready,  from  his  laxity  ot  moral  principle,  to  sacrifice  her 
honour  to  his  licentious  passions.  But  the  respectability  of 
Fulvia's  family,  and  th^  watchful  care  of  her  mother,  deterred 
him  from  such  an  enterprise ;  and  thus  he  could  only  reply 
by  coldness  and  insensibility  to  all  the  attentions  and  caresses 
which  he  received. 

Discouraged' by  their  ill  success,  the  ladies  had  recourse  to 
the  aid  of  a  plan  which  will  seem  to  us  to  be  strange  and 
absurd,  and  unworthy  of  the  civilization  and  intelligence  for 
which  we  must  give  them  credit,  but  yet  a  plan  which  was 
recommended  by  the  feelings  and  superstition  peculiar  to 
that  age,  and  whose  influence  we  are  unable  now  duly  to 
estimate.  This  was  to  add  the  power  of  spells  and  incan- 
tations to  other  means  of  an  ordinary  nature,  in  order  to  be 
able  sufficiently  to  sway  the  mind  of  Marcus.  Rome  contained 
many  impostors  who  professed  these  magic  arts,  and  though 
they  had  long  since  been  declared  unlawful,  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperors,  wlio  dreaded  every  inquiry  into 
futurity,  least  it  should  be,  connected  with  the  length  of  their 
own  existence,  they  were  understood  to  be  still  practised  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  private.  To  a  person  of  this  sort  Fulvia, 
with  the  advice  of  her  mother,  resolved  to  apply.  The  object  of 
their  selection  was  an  aged  and  solitary  female  whose  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  stood  high  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  ex- 
tended over  most  of  the  city ;  and  Fulvia,  one  night  being 
driven  to  her  door,  there  ordered  the  servant  to  stop  with  the 
carriage  till  she  had  visited  a  sick  friend,  and  immediately 
entered  the  habitation. 

The  poor  sybil,  or  hag,  as  she  may  more  properly  be 
called,  was  employed  in  a  small  and  mean  apartment  in  the 
occupation  of  weaving,  to  whom  Fulvia,  having  first  propi- 
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tiated  her  favour  with  a  few  silver  coins,  mentioned  in  general 
terms  the  object  of  her  visit. 

"  Ah  I  my  good  young  lady,"  cried  Saiga,  for  such  was 
the  old  woman's  name,  ^*  do  yon  ask  me  to  turn  the  heart  of 
a  reluctant  youth  to  love.  Know  ye  not  that  enchantments 
have  been  declared  unlawful  ?  and  surely  you  would  not  bring 
me  into  danger?" 

"  Mother,"  replied  Fulvia,  "  your  secret  is  safe  with  me ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  learn  what  passes 
between  us.  But  I  do  not  ask  you  to  aid  me  without  reward; 
for  this  shall  be  the  payment  of  your  services,"  producing  as 
she  spoke  a  purse  well  filled  with  denarii. 

Thus  encouraged,  Saiga,  having  obtained  the  information 
which  was  requisite  in  the  case,  brought  forth  a  box  contain- 
ing her  mummery,  and  drawing  near  to  the  fire,  commenced 
her  operations. 

She  began  by  muttering  in  a  most  unmusical  cadence, 
or  rather  we  should  say,  in  the  expressive  phrase  of  vernacu- 
lar Scotch,  crooning,  some  verses  which  may  be  rendered  into 
English  as  follows — 

*•  O  all  yo  mighty  powers  of  love, 
Grant  ns,  we  pray,  your  aid, 
Tliat  we  th'  unfeeling  heart  may  move 
Of  Marcus  for  this  maid. 

"  Come  Venus  on  thy  swan-borne  car. 
With  Cupid,  the  blind  boy, 
Whose  darts  resistless  pierce  afar. 
And  sorrow  give  or  joy. 

"  But  chief,  ivyl*  we  hail  thy  flight. 
Thou  mystic  bird  of  song; 
E'en  gods  niust  yield  unto  thy  might, 
Who  are  than  thou  less  strong. 


♦  The  bird  Ivyl  is  celebrated  both  by  Theocritas  aud  Pindar  for  its 
importaut  aud  iiTcbiutiblo  agency  io  producing  the  passion  of  love.    Ac- 
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"  The  qneon  of  love,  by  thee  led  on, 
Could  grant  Anchises'  suit ; 
And  hence  the  founder  of  our  nation, 
-^neas,  their  union's  fruit. 

**  Diana,  too,  once  own'd  thy  power, 
And  lov'd  Endymion, 
Whom  oft  she  sought  in  midnight  hour 
Upon  the  mountains  lone. 

••  Come  then,  sweet  bird,  regard  benign 
The  charms  we  now  employ  ; 
And  may  success  be  truly  mine, 
And  Fulvia  yet  have  joy. 

'•  This  flour  I  in  the  fire  will  bum. 
And  laurel  leaf  also, 
That  they  the  heart  of  Marcus  turn 
Unto  our  suit  to  bow. 

"  As  melts  this  wax,  so  may  the  ice 
Which  chills  his  love  decay, 
And  he  be  turn'd  e'en  in  a  trice, 
Into  a  better  way." 

The  old  woman  had  advanced  thus  far  in  her  incanta- 
tions, when  her  progress  was  arrested  by  an  interruption  of  a 
serious  and  startling  nature,  the  cause  and  manner  of  which 
we  must  now  explain. 

The  late  Emperor  Claudius  had  issued  an  edict  against  all 
veneficcB^  fortune-tellers,  and  enchanters,  and  every  one,  in 
short,  who  endeavoured  by  magic  to  affect  the  health  and 
fortune  of  others,  or  lift  the  veil  which  rested  on  future  time. 
This  description  of  persons  necessarily  included  Saiga,  with 
her  pretensions,  within  its  range.     We  have  already  spoken 

cording  to  the  mythological  record  of  the  ancients,  I»y|  was  the  daughter 
of  Peitho,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  who,  by  philtres  and  magical  incan- 
tations, having  allured  Jupiter  to  the  love  of  Ino,  was,  by  the  revenge 
of  Juno,  metamorphosed  into  a  bird  which  exhibits  a  constant  whirling 
motion,  being  an  emblematical  representation  of  the  raging  violence  of 
love. 
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of  the  motive  which  would  induce  him  to  this,  and  which  of 
course  would  have  equal  influence  with  his  successor  Nero, 
who  continued  the  same  edict,  and  latterly  had  begun  to  en- 
force it  in  a  manner  which  was  never  known  before.  As  his 
tyranny  advanced  in  sanguinary  severity,  the  employment  of 
informers  became  prevalent  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and 
people  destitute  of  principle  and  inaccessible  to  remorse  found 
it  their  interest  to  co-operate  with  his  cruel  and  suspicious 
disposition)  by  ailording  it  abundant  means  of  gratification. 
A  system  of  espionage  was  now  established  for  the  detection 
of  those  who  might  contravene  the  imperial  edict,  and  who 
in  conse(pienco  were  liable  to  be  seized  and  visited  with  sum- 
mary punishment.  What  rendered  this  arrangement  most 
formidable  was  the  circumstance  that  the  unhappy  accused 
were  dragged,  not  into  any  regular  court,  but  before  persons 
appointed  by  Nero  for  the  puri)ose,  generally  retired  military 
officers,  and  suitable  agents  of  a  worthless  master.  Informa- 
tion had  been  lodged  with  a  person  of  this  character  of  the 
visit  of  Fulvia  to  the  old  woman,  who  immediately  gave  orders 
to  bring  the  parties  into  his  presence. 

Three  understrappers  in  his  employment  had  therefore 
unexpectedly  burst  into  the  apartment  when  Saiga  was  in  the 
middle  of  her  incantations,  a  sight  at  which  she  screamed 
witli  terror,  and  Fulvia  was  covered  with  confusion  and  dis- 
may. In  spite  of  all  entreaties  and  remonstrances  to  the 
contrary,  these  beagles  of  justice  insisted  on  carrying  off  the 
two  females,  whom  they  placed  in  the  Petorritum  which  was 
in  waitin;,'*,  and  conveyed  to  the  a])()do  of  the  judge. 

'J'his  functionary,  sternly  addressing  the  old  woman,  asked 
her  how  she  dared  to  practise  her  sorceries  in  defiance  of  the 
expressly  declared  will  of  the  Emperor,  but  the  unhappy  wretch 
was  so  overcome  by  her  apprehensions  that  she  was  unable 
to  iiuike  any  articulate  reply,  and  her  intended  protestation 
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of  innocence  died  away  unintelligibly  on  her  lips.  He  then 
inquired  of  Fulvia,  in  a  milder  tone  and  manner,  her  name 
and  family,  which  having  learned,  he  affected  surprise  that 
a  lady  of  her  respectability  and  good  sense  should  encourage 
the  juggling  of  a  wicked  witch.  He  desired  her  then  to  tell 
him  explicitly  and  without  reserve,  the  object  of  her  visit  to 
Saiga,  and  wherein  she  sought  her  assistance. 

This  was  a  most  perplexing  question  to  poor  Fulvia,  in 
whose  breast  the  emotions  of  shame  and  mortification  swelled 
with  mighty  force.  She  had  been  engaged  in  an  aim  which 
no  female  would  have  willingly  confessed,  particularly  to  a 
stranger,  and  in  circumstances  which  might  give  it  public 
and  extensive  notoriety.  When  she  attempted  a  reply,  there- 
fore, it  was  at  first  nearly  as  unintelligible  as  the  defence 
offered  by  Saiga  herself. 

"  Come,  my  young  lady,''  said  the  judge,  who  saw  her 
embarrassment,  "  be  not  afraid,  but  recollect  yourself,  and  tell 
us  distinctly  what  you  wanted  with  this  old  witch." 

"  My  mamma,''  replied  Fulvia,  with  stammering  hesita- 
tion, "  my  mamma  was  unable  to  find  out  how  they  had  been 
lost,  whether  she  had  left  them  behind,  or  they  were  stolen 
at  home ;  but  surely  they  must  have  fallen  into  roguish  hands; 
for  though  she  has  advertised  their  loss  everywhere,  and  offered 
a  reward  to  those  who  would  bring  them,  all  her  pains  have 
hitherto  been  in  vain." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  responded  the  judge.  "  Let  me 
understand  what  is  the  property  which  your  mamma  has  lost, 
and  is  endeavouring  to  recover,  and  the  connection  which 
there  is  between  the  accident  and  your  visit  to  this  hoary 
hag." 

But  Fiilvia's  attempts  at  explanation  were  exceedingly 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory;  nor  is  this  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  seeing  that,  while  overwhelmed  Tlith  confusion  and 
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shamo  at  tho  degraded  situation  in  which  she  was  placed, 
she  had,  at  the  same  time,  to  tax  her  invention  for  a  feasible 
story  to  Batisfy  the  stern  inquisitor  who  had  her  in  his  power. 
It  was  only,  therefore,  after  several  questions  on  his  part  that 
he  leanied  the  gist  of  her  statement,  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  sent  by  her  mollier  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  and  where 
some  jewellery  of  liers  had  been  plundered ;  for  she  was  un- 
certain whether  it  was  taken  from  her  own  upartment  at  home, 
or  laid  down  and  overlooked  when  she  was  at  tho  baths.  For 
this  object  tlie  visit  was  undertaken  to  Saiga,  whose  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  pointed  her  out  as  likely  to  be  able  to  give 
the  desired  information. 

"  0  ho  1 "  cried  the  judge,  *'  the  hag  is  a  diviner,  then  I 
Are  you  sure  that  she  did  not  cast  a  horoscope,  and  decide 
the  length  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  and  some  more  of  us?" 
Turning  to  the  attendants,  he  immediately  added,  "  that  being 
found  guilty,  she  must  suffer  punishment." 

"  Would  your  honour,"  said  one  of  them,  "  please  to  tell 
us  what  is  to  be  done  with  her?" 

"  Morlaiur,"  said  tlie  judge,  accompanying  the  words 
with  a  motion  of  the  liand  so  as  to  clutch  his  own  throat, 
*'  Illico  vioriafur.^' 

These  minions  of  tyranny,  whose  practice  enabled  them 
perfectly  to  understand  this  hint,  immediately  produced  a  cord, 
when  seizing  the  old  woman,  who  was  already  half  dead  with 
fear,  they  placed  it  around  her  neck  with  the  dexterity  which 
distinguishes  the  'mnffjf  of  the  Grand  Siguier,  but  without 
covering  her  face  as  the  Turkish  muies  assuredly  would  have 
done.  Then  pulling  strongly  by  the  ends  of  the  cord,  life 
was  quickly  extinguished,  and  the  wretched  Saiga  sunk  on 
the  floor  a  ghastly  corpse,  with  blackened  visage  and  eyes 
which  had  almost  started  from  their  sockets. 

During  this  process  Fulvia  shrieked  aloud  and  fell  into  a 
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swoon.  The  judge,  who  had  looked  on  the  whole  scene  with 
an  air  of  perfect  indifference,  now  bestirred  himself  somewhat, 
the  execution  being  over,  in  behalf  of  the  lady,  whom,  when 
she  had  a  little  recovered,  they  conveyed  to  her  own  carriage, 
and  entrusted  to  the  servant  to  be  driven  home.  He  then 
desired  his  attendants  to  see  that  the  old  witch  was  dead, 
and  throw  her  over  the  Scalx  Gemonix,  which  was  a  place 
destined  to  receive  the  bodies  of  criminals. 

"  0  yes,'*  said  on^  of  these  feeling  worthies,  "  she  is  quite 
dead,  and  as  pretty  a  piece  of  work  as  one  would  desire  to 
look  upon.  I  like  them  clean  operations,  which  I  think  far 
better  than  the  plan  now  adopted  by  the  Emperor  of  drawing 
the  blood  out  of  people's  veins.  That  is  a  slow  process  ;  and 
it  would  be  preferable  in  my  opinion,  if  they  are  to  be  bled 
at  all,  to  treat  theni  like  bullocks  at  once,  and  open  their 
throats,  which  would  save  time." 

As  for  Fulvia,  her  vexation  and  fright  brought  on  a  fever 
which,  affecting  her  brain,  produced  a  delirium.  She  reco- 
vered, however,  after  a  long  illness,  at  the  end  of  which  she 
and  her  mother  were  completely  weaned  from  the  desire  of 
practising  on  the  affections  of  Marcus  by  magic  or  incanta- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

The  paitcd  bosom  clings  to  wonted  liomo. 

Byron. 

It  is  now  time  to  tiim  our  attention  to  the  principal  person- 
age of  the  tale,  wliom  the  reader  may  bo  apt  to  think  that  we 
have  forgotten,  hut  whom  the  hurry  consequent  on  rapidly 
succeeding  events  prevented  us  from  noticing  sooner.  Lucius 
and  his  friend  Onesimus  felt,  on  the  night  of  leaving  Rome, 
that  their  lives  were  suspended,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  a 
single  thread,  which  a  moment  might  break  through,  and 
leave  them  to  perish.  Animated  by  the  natural  love  of  exis- 
tence, every  power  and  faculty  of  the  body  and  the  mind  was 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  energy  to  incite  them  to 
escape  from  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  menaced.  A 
load  rested  on  their  breasts  with  a  pressure  under  which  it 
was  difricult  to  breathe ;  and  the  complication  of  excitement 
and  apprehension  which  preyed  upon  them  was  too  great  for 
the  human  frame  long  to  endure. 

Escaping,  however,  from  the  city,  without  molestation  or 
pursuit,  their  minds  began  to  be  a  little  more  at  ease,  and 
hope  aroKC  to  dispel  tlie  recent  phantpms  which  terror  and 
despair  had  suggested.  Therefore  they  pursued  their  journey 
with  greater  leisure  and  tranquillity,  taking  the  same  route  by 
which,  some  time  before,  they  reached  Home,  when  coming 
from  Greece.  The  farther  that  they  receded  from  the  city, 
the  stronger  was  their  feeling  of  security.     They  were  soon 
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among  people  entirely  ignorant  of  their  persons,  and  who 
were  unlikely  ever  to  learn  the  circumstances  in  which  for- 
tune had  placed  them.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
tyranny  like  that  of  Nero,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  weak 
and  inefficient  in  its  operations.  Being  unsupported  by  law, 
it  wants  a  regularly  established  train  of  means  to  bear  it  out ; 
and  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  rightly  constituted 
minds,  it  cannot  command  general  public  respect  for  its  ob- 
jects. A  person,  therefore,  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
declared  a  criminal  by  the  emperor,  had  a  much  greater  chance 
of  escaping  detection  than  if  he  had  been  pronounced  guilty 
under  a  regular  and  constitutional  government  These  facts 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  our  two  exiles,  who  saw  the 
weakness  of  Nero's  rule  at  a  distance  from  Rome  ;  and  that, 
like  an  ill-constructed  mansion,  his  sovereignty  might  soon 
give  way  entirely  in  some  particular  quarter,  and  so  lay  the 
whole  edifice  in  ruins. 

The  immediate  necessity  of  escape  to  a  foreign  country 
being  removed,  the  mind  of  Lucius  reverted  to  home  with 
fond  and  eager  anxiety.  He  was  now  labouring  under  that 
malady,  if  it  may  be  so  strongly  characterized,  which  some 
writers  have  denominated  by  the  learned  term  of  Nostalgia. 
Home — the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  they  lived  and  acted 
their  parts  in  existence,  and  where  their  bones  and  ashes 
were  reposing — was  the  object  of  his  day-dreams  and  his 
visions  by  night.  His  imagination  rested  on  external  scenes 
and  appearances  which  were  far  distant — on  groups  with 
which  he  had  mingled  at  the  domestic  hearth — on  friends 
and  acquaintance  who  were  his  usual  associates,  and  con- 
jured up  numberless  recollections  which  all  twined  their  ties 
around  his  heart.  But,  supereminent  for  his  mental  sight, 
above  every  other  object,  there  was  one  from  whom  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  abstract  his  thoughts  for  any  length 
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of  time,  and  whose  influence  over  him  seemed  to  increase  with 
distance.     This  was  Cornelia. 

It  will  not  appear  wonderful,  therefore,  that  when  they 
had  reached  Bencventum,  Lucius  should  remonstrate  with  his 
friend  against  their  proceeding  further,  urging  that  they  were 
as  likely  to  escape  notice  where  they  then  were,  as  by  re- 
turning to  Greece ;  and  that,  by  continuing  in  Italy,  they 
could  keep  up  a  communication  with  their  friends  in  Borne, 
and  be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  change  in  the  go- 
vernment which  might  alter  their  fortunes  for  the  better. 
Due  weight  was  given  by  Onesimus  to  this  statement,  which 
he  allowed  to  rest  on  good  grounds;  and  he  was  not  ignorant 
that  Lucius  was  deeply  in  love.  Accordingly  his  consent 
was  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  The  next  step  was  to 
take  a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  where, 
by  living  quietly,  they  thought  that  they  might  be  safe,  espe- 
cially as  they  took  the  precaution  of  adopting  other  names. 
In  this  retirement  they  resolved  to  wait  for  news  from  Borne, 
and  be  guided  in  their  future  conduct  by  the  course  of  events 
there. 

A  short  time  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
their  wishes  into  effect ;  for  they  one  day  accidentally  lighted 
on  a  Christian  convert  in  Beneventum  who  was  known  to 
Onesimus.  In  that  early  age  of  our  religion,  its  members, 
who  were  but  a  small  body,  carefully  cultivated  acquaintance 
with  one  another,  and  in  the  bond  of  union  among  them- 
selves sought  consolation  for  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
which  kept  them  apart.  This  man  had  been  on  his  way 
from  Greece  to  Borne,  but  had  paused  at  Beneventum,  on 
hearing  the  atrocities  which  the  emperor  was  perpetrating  on 
his  sect.  As  the  storm  had  now  somewhat  blown  over,  he 
was  desirous  to  proceed  to  his  proposed  destination,  having 
some  intimate  friends  of  whom  he  was  ignorant  whether  they 
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had  escaped  the  late  terrible  persecution,  or  fallen  its  victims. 
To  his  care  Lucius  intrusted  a  long  letter  to  Orbilius,  with 
several  verbal  instructions ;  and  the  two  friends,  who  had 
confidence  in  his  discretion,  sent  him  away,  stipulating  that 
he  should  return  to  them  ere  long  with  intelligence,  and 
that  they  would  recompense  him  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  which  he  was  subjected  on  their  account. 

This  arrangement  having  been  made,  our  exiles  had  no 
other  object  to  occupy  their  attention,  but  to  spend  the  time 
in  as  agreeable  and  interesting  a  manner  as  possible,  till  they 
should  hear  &om  Rome.  Onesimus,  except  the  loss  of  his 
friend  Septimius,  to  whom  long  familiarity  had  endeared  him, 
and  of  whose  fate  the  current  reports  of  the  late  executions 
left  him  no  room  to  doubt,  had  nothing  else  of  which  to  com- 
plain. The  other  evils  of  his  lot  had  been  foreseen,  and 
naturally  followed  from  the  profession  of  Christianity,  which 
was  a  religion  that  the  principalities  of  the  world  viewed  with 
hatred  and  visited  with  persecution  ;  but  the  case  was  far 
different  as  regarded  Lucius.  His  adverse  fortune,  at  a  single 
stroke,  had  deprived  him  of  country  and  home,  of  reputa- 
tion  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  had  torn  away  all  the 
socialities  which  were  most  closely  twined  around  his  heart. 
Many  painful  and  bitter  reflections  were  in  consequence  en- 
gendered to  torment  him  ;  and  he  whose  pure  mind  had 
lately  been  the  source  of  peace,  and  a  fountain  whose  waters 
ministered  unfailing  consolation,  was  now  anxious  to  escape 
from  his  own  thoughts.  The  lenient  hand  of  Time,  however, 
will  mitigate  the  profoundest  gi^ef ;  and  it  is  deserving  of 
remark,  that  in  the  case  of  the  calamities  to  which  the  human 
race  are  liable,  their  weight  is  most  severely  felt  at  first ; 
and  that  in  reality  they  are  always  magnified  beyond  their 
real  greatness.  "  Man  knows  little,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  what 
calamities  are  beyond  his  patience  to  bear  till  he  tries  them  ; 
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as  in  ascending  the  heights  of  ambition,  which  look  bright 
from  below,  every  step  we  rise  shews  us  some  new  and  gloomy 
prospect  of  hidden  disappointment ;  so  in  our  descent  from 
the  summits  of  pleasure,  though  the  vale  of  misery  may  ap- 
pear at  first  dark  and  gloomy,  yet  the  busy  mind,  still  atten- 
tive to  its  own  amusement,  finds  as  wo  descend  something  to 
flatter  and  to  please.  Still,  as  we  approach,  the  darkest  ob- 
jects appear  to  brighten,  and  the  mental  eye  becomes  adapted 
to  its  gloomy  situation."  Lucius,  in  his  own  case,  afforded  a 
good  instance  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  Gloomy, 
appalling,  and  without  a  single  ray  of  light  to  illumine  its 
darkness,  though  the  prospect  before  him,  at  first  sight,  had 
appeared,  yet  it  brightened  up  by  degrees ;  and  sources  of 
enjoyment  were  disclosed  to  him  in  quarters  where  lately  he 
would  have  deemed  it  impossible  that  they  could  be  found. 
It  is  astonishing  what  an  effect  even  very  little  events  and 
circumstances  will  have  in  relieving  the  mind  when  it  is  in  a 
state  of  great  depression ;  they  are  like  the  wild  flower  whose 
contemplation  in  the  African  desert  soothed  the  spirit  of 
Mungo  Park,  and  preserved  him  from  despair  at  a  time  when 
he  was  abandoned  and  seemingly  beyond  the  reach  of  relief 
except  by  miraculous  agency.  Thus  Lucius,  adapting  his 
mind  in  some  degree  to  his  fortune,  began  to  interest  and 
entertain  himself  with  what,  in  other  circumstances,  he  might 
have  accounted  paltry  objects,  but  which  were  useful  in 
giving  scope  to  reflection.  By  and  by  the  sphere  of  his 
energies,  both  bodily  and  mental  was  enlarged.  He  found 
pleasure  and  employment  in  acts  of  benevolence,  and  chiefly 
in  cultivating  his  own  mind.  He  bad  ever  been  devoted  to 
study ;  and  his  present  fortune  was  not  so  abject  and  de- 
pressed as  to  preclude  him  from  this  source  of  enjoyment ;  he 
had  leisure  on  his  hands,  and  was  able  to  procure  books ; 
and  his  converse  with  the  wise  and  illustrious  dead  enabled 
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him  to  bear  with  patience  the  loss  of  his  proper  status  in 
society,  and  the  intercourse  of  those  whose  company  and  con- 
versation he  valued.  And  to  all  this,  as  a  means  of  his  hap- 
piness, the  unwearied  spring  of  hope,  which  but  in  rare  cases 
abandons  the  human  mind,  under  whoso  influence  he  could 
array  the  future  in  agreeable  colours,  and  entertain,  even 
while  he  deluded  himself  with  the  creative  proofs  of  imagi- 
nation. 

The  messenger  whom  the  two  friends  had  despatched  to 
Bome  executed  his  commission  with  diligence  and  fidelity, 
and  ere  long  returned  to  report  his  success.  He  was  pleased 
to  say,  adopting  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  the 
early  Christians  delighted  to  indulge,  to  find  that  a  residue 
of  the  chosen  people  had  escaped  the  bloody  hand  of  perse- 
cution ;  and  that  while  he  supposed,  that  in  going  to  Eome, 
he  might  say  to  the  Lord,  in  the  words  of  Elijah,  "  They 
have  cast  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the 
sword  ;  and  I,  even  I  only  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life  to 
take  it  away ;''  his  heart  was  comforted  to  learn  that  the  Lord 
had  reserved  tp  himself  in  that  city  many  who  had  not 
bowed  their  knees  to  the  idols  of  the  heathen.  But  what 
Lucius  felt  chief  interest  in  was  a  letter,  brought  back  in 
answer  to  his  own,  from  his  friend  and  former  instructor, 
Orbilius,  couched  in  the  following  terms,  which  he  hastened 
to  devour: — 

**  Decivs  Orbilius  to  Cuius  Lucius — Health, 

"  It  is  matter  of  comfort  to  me,  my  dear  Lucius,  in  the 
calamity  which  has.  fallen  on  you,  to  learn  that  you  are  at 
present  in  safety  and  well.  The  gods,  it  appears,  in  pity 
to  mortals  who  suffer  undeservedly,  will  often  lighten  the 
weight  of  evil  to  those  unhappy  persons,  and  sweeten  their 
bitter  cup  by  ingredients  unlocked  for  and  unknown ;  and 
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let  us  not,  therefore,  despair.  The  night  will  assume  it« 
darkest  hue  when  it  verges  close  upon  the  morning ;  and  the 
blackness  of  the  tempest  is  succeeded  by  brilliant  sunshine. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  intreat  you  to  flee  your  country;  for, 
perhaps,  you  have  done  well  to  remain  where  you  are,  but 
to  lie  close  and  wait  your  time.  From  the  solitude  in  which 
you  plunge  yourself,  you  will  be  able  to  survey  the  course  of 
events  at  a  distance,  like  one  who  in  security  is  pleased  to 
behold  the  commotion  and  fury  of  the  ocean,  whose  power 
he  is  able  to  brave ;  and  when  the  tempest  has  spent  its 
violence,  you  will  be  at  hand  to  attend  to  your  own  interests. 

^'  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  concluded 
that  the  place  of  your  retreat  should  be  preserved  a  secret ; 
for  walls  they  say  have  ears,  and  a  bird  of  the  air  can  convey 
intelligence;  and,  therefore,  I  have  told  your  whereahout 
to  none.  The  sure  way  to  prevent  an  important  iaat  from 
becoming  kuown  is  not  to  divulge  it  even  to  our  most  inti- 
mate friends. 

"Let  me  now  endeavour  to  give  you  our  news,  and 
satisfy  your  mind  in  respect  to  those  matters  regarding  which 
you  desire  information. 

*^  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  late  executions,  or  rather 
murders,  which  have  disgraced  our  city.  Humanity  must 
naturally  shrink  from  their  contemplation,  when  imagination 
sets  them  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  I  shall  even  draw  a 
veil  over  the  last  scene  of  the  life  of  Septimius,  merely 
remarking  that  he  died  with  perfect  resignation,  and  the  most 
heroic  resolution ;  but  if  you  should  wish  to  know  more  of  him 
or  the  other  victims,  the  bearer  will  be  able  to  satisfy  you. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Lucius,  how  it  grieves  me  to  a  greater 
degree  than  I  can  express,  to  tell  you  a  shocking  truth,  at 
least  what  I  fear  to  be  too  true,  though  not  established 
on  open  evidence !     You  have  fallen,  fallen,  my  friend ;  but 
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the  blow  which  has  crushed,  was  intended  entirely  to  destroy 
you ;  and  that  blow  was  from  the  hand — will  you  believe 
it — of  Marcus  ?  Yes ;  Marcus,  the  play-fellow  of  your  early 
years,  and  your  companion  at  school,  to  whom  you  were  as  a 
brother,  meditated  for  you,  as  his  devoted  victim,  a  violent 
and  cruel  death.  Though  I  never  could  make  him  a  scholar, 
I  flattered  myself  that  he  was  rather  an  idle  than  a  wicked 
youth;  and  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  he 
could  soar  to  such  a  pitch  of  depravity,  even  if  holy  and 
learned  men  had  sworn  to  the  contrary.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  am  afraid,  of  the  fact  Your  former  guardian 
Matho,  whose  acquaintance  is  most  extensive  with  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  the  city,  ascertained  that  Marcus 
lodged  information  against  you  with  some  of  the  emperor's 
informers,  as  being  a  person  who  had  embraced  the  tenets  of 
the  Christian  sect,  and  one  withal  worth  looking  after ;  or, 
in  homely  phrase,  a  bird  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  pluck. 
After  this,  who  shall  pretend  to  sound  the  depths  of  villany 
in  the  human  heart?  Wherein,  I  pray,  have  you  injured 
him?  Kevenge  in  his  case  wants  a  proper  motive,  and  the 
malignity  which  animates  him  feeds  on  itself.  Are  you  his 
rival  in  love  ?  and  have  you  captivated  the  heart  of  the  lady 
whom  friends  had  designed  for  his  bride?  If  you  had  em- 
ployed unfair  means  to  supplant  him,  or  engage  the  affections 
of  Cornelia,  blame  would  have  justly  lain  at  your  door ;  but 
can  it  be  attributed  as  your  fault  that  she  prefers  you  to  him  ? 
It  may,  indeed,  be  his  reproach.  But  if  she  did  so  on  account 
of  your  superior  and  more  amiable  qualities,  this  was  a  lesson 
which  should  have  taught  him  to  correct  what  was  amiss  in 
his  conduct,  and  cultivate  farther  excellence,  not  to  cherish 
hatred  or  a  grudge  to  you.  Or  if  her  preference  was  alto- 
gether capricious,  and  irrespective  of  any  real  ground  of 
merit  in  either  of  you,  where  was  the  good  feeling  and  gene- 
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rosity  which  could  desire  yon  to  sniffer  for  female  freaks,  and 
the  nnacconntable  likings  and  dislikings  engendered  by  the 
blind  god  ? 

"  Prisons,  the  good  old  man,  is  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  son  has  behaved  towards  you,  for  it  was  the  decided 
opinion  of  Matho,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  we  should  not 
inform  him,  which  could  only  have  grieved  his  heart,  and 
answered  no  useful  purpose ;  and  those  who  have  less 
acquaintance  with  him  than  ourselves,  though  they  hear  the 
report,  will  hardly  venture  to  bring  it  to  his  ears.  Truly,  he 
has  little  need  of  any  additional  ground  of  vexation,  for  the 
present  state  of  things  at  Home  has  been  to  him  a  sore  sub- 
ject of  reflection,  and  produced  a  depressing  effect  on  his 
spirits.  His  vain  dreams  of  the  resurrection  of  the  republic, 
and  the  restoration  of  ancient  freedom,  can  no  longer  delude 
even  his  sanguine  temperament,  and  he  hesitates  not  to 
allow  that  we  groan  under  the  incubus  of  a  tyranny  from 
which  there  appears  no  means  of  escape.  He  has  latterly 
been  much  a  stranger  in  the  city,  making  his  residence 
chiefly  at  his  Tiburtine  villa,  where,  amid  rural  scenes,  he 
amuses  himself  with  reading,  and  his  favourite  pursuit  of 
agriculture.  The  son,  whose  tastes  are  very  different  from 
those  of  his  father,  is  sometimes  with  him,  but  oftener  here 
I  think,  whither  he  is  drawn  by  the  attraction  of  companions 
like  himself,  and  it  is  said  by  licentious  pursuits,  in  the  love 
and  practice  of  which  he  became  confirmed  during  the  period 
of  his  northern  campaign.  The  innate  propensities  of  onr 
nature  leading  to  evil,  require  scope  for  their  exercise,  and 
example  for  their  encouragement,  to  give  them  deep  and  firm 
root  in  the  constitution. 

"  Apropos  of  the  young  lady  Fulvia,  since  I  have  been 
speaking  to  you  of  her  father  and  your  other  former  friends, 
she  has  had  a  very  serious  illness,  from  which  she  is  only 
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beginning  to  recover.  It  arose,  not  in  the  manner  of  ordi- 
nary complaints,  but  had  its  source  in  a  fright.  She  had 
gone,  it  seems,  to  consult  a  venefica  or  fortune-teller,  one  of 
those  unhappy  people  whom  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  he 
should  consider  as  cheats  or  enthusiasts,  or  as  combining  both 
characters;  but  the  last  emperor,  as  well  as  the  present, 
influenced  either  by  feelings  of  justice  or  expediency,  I  shall 
not  inquire  which,  declared  their  arts  unlawful,  and  pro- 
hibited them  under  the  severest  penalties. 

"  The  reason  of  Fulvia's  visit  to  the  venefica  is  not  well 
ascertained.  She  herself,  indeed,  alleged  that  she  came  to 
obtain  information  regarding  some  trinkets  or  jewels  of  her 
mother,  which  had  been  abstracted  in  a  way,  and  by  persons, 
unknown ;  but  most  people  discredit  this  story,  and  think  it 
set  forth  as  a  stalking  horse,  to  conceal  the  real  truth, 
which  she  was  reluctant  to  avow.  It  is  currently  insinuated, 
and  very  broadly  too,  that  she  went  with  the  intention  to 
endeavour,  by  means  of  magical  incantations,  to  sway  the 
ajffections  of  Marcus,  whom  her  mother  would  deem  a  good 
match  for  her — she,  of  course,  not  differing  in  this  matter  from 
the  opinion  of  her  parent.  What  a  pity,  truly,  that  they  can- 
not be  brought  together  I  It  must  be  some  alleviation  of  his 
mortification,  under  the  contempt  of  Cornelia,  for  Marcus  to 
find  that  there  is  at  least  one  lady  who  can  regard  him  with 
favourable  eyes.  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  mischance 
which  befell  Fulvia.  While  she  was  engaged  in  close  com- 
munication with  the  hoary  female  seer,  some  inferior  satel- 
lites of  the  emperor  burst  in  on  their  mystic  rites,  and  carried 
them  both  before  a  judge,  who,  having  condemned  the  old 
woman,  caused  her  to  be  strangled  on  the  spot.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  such  summary  and  shocking  proceedings,  which, 
alas  1  are  now  too  common  here,  should  produce  a  violent  effect 
on  the  frame  of  a  tender  female,  throwing  her  into  a  fever, 
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which  was  accompanied  with  delirium,  and  bringing  her  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave. 

"  I  must  cry  your  mercy  for  being  so  tardy  in  speaking 
of  the  present  position  of  Cornelia,  which,  had  I  not  over- 
looked your  feelings,  should,  I  believe,  have  formed  the  first 
and  most  prominent  topic  of  my  letter,  instead  of  being  foisted 
in  towards  the  end.  Matters  are  with  her  nearly  in  the 
same  situation  as  when  you  left.  Her  reluctance  to  admit 
the  suit  of  Marcus  is  unshaken  and  invincible.  Her  uncle 
and  guardian,  too,  continues  in  the  same  mind,  protesting  his 
firm  resolution  that  she  shall  consult  her  own  interest  by 
complying  with  his  will,  and  accepting  the  desirable  match 
which  he  has  provided.  Poor  Cornelia  I  I  sympathise  with 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  The  chidings  and  remon- 
strances of  her  uncle  must  be  felt  by  her  as  a  source  of  per- 
petual bitterness  ;  and  being  now  almost  a  prisoner  at  homci 
she  is  deprived  of  the  innocent  recreation  and  amusements 
which  are  adapted  to  her  age,  and  which  would  naturally 
have  lightened  disappointment,  and  rendered  misfortune  easier 
to  be  borne.  With  the  exception  of  Marcus,  who  is  privi- 
leged to  prefer  his  loathed  addresses,  and  the  female  part  of 
Matho's  family,  she  is  permitted  to  see  nobody  ;  and  of  this 
little  society  she  has  lost  the  most  desirable  part,  since  the  ill- 
ness of  Fulvia,  whose  alarming  state  required  the  almost 
constant  attendance  of  her  mother.  Valens  continues  to  be 
equally  the  friend  of  Marcus  as  ever ;  and  if  he  hears  any- 
thing to  his  prejudice,  is  resolved  not  to  believe  it  His  in- 
terested views  blind  his  understanding ;  and  he  has  so  long 
revolved  the  match  of  his  adopted  daughter,  that  it  is  become 
a  favourite  scheme  from  which  his  mind  could  not  easily  be 
detached.  Of  you  he  speaks  in  strong  and  unmeasured  terms, 
which  hardly  express  sympathy  for  your  misfortune,  and 
declares   that  no  Christian  should  be  the  husband  of  his 
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daughter,  even  though  as  wealthy  as  Croesus ;  hut  that 
though  you  escape  death,  the  idea  of  allying  herself  with  a 
penniless  Christian,  who  is  a  fugitive  and  exile,  must  he  for 
ever  renounced. 

"  Your  little  protegee  Amata  is  an  interesting  girl,  and 
heing  without  any  family,  I  could  adopt  her  for  my  own 
daughter.  The  fall  of  your  fortunes,  and  following  flight, 
produced  a  powerful  impression  on  her  sensitive  mind ;  and 
though  she  endeavoured  to  he  cheerful  to  please  me,  I 
often  found  her  drowned  in  tears  when  alone.  You  cannot 
conceive  the  effect  which  my  news,  that  I  had  heard  from 
you,  who  were  well,  had  upon  her.  Her  spirits  rose  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  huoyancy,  and  she  overwhelmed  me  with  a 
thousand  questions,  for  particular  information  concerning  you, 
many  of  which  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  parry  or  elude.  She 
was  especially  desirous  to  know  when  I  thought  you  would 
return,  and  if  you  could  return  with  safety.  On  my  stating 
the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  as  your  great  ohstacle,  she 
observed,  with  much  naivete^  *  Ah  I  sir,  the  emperor,  as  I  hear 
from  every  one,  is  a  very  bad  man,  who  is  constantly  putting 
innocent  people  to  death,  and  seizing  their  property.  But  he  is 
only  a  single  person,  and  we  are  many ;  how  comes  it,  therefore, 
that  we  submit  to  his  cruelties,  since  we  are  abler  to  kill  him 
than  he  to  kill  us  ? '  I  could  not  but  smile  at  this  reasoning 
on  the  part  of  one  so  young ;  but,  under  the  rose,  I  would  say, 
that  I  think  it  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  and  that  the  Eoman 
people  ere  long  may  try  to  right  themselves.  Patience  and 
forbearance  have  their  limits ;  and  tyranny  may  become  too 
shockingly  disgusting  to  find  agents  to  carry  out  its  san- 
guinary suggestions.  "  Vale,  and  Valeas." 

The  influence  of  this  epistle  was  powerful  with  Lucius. 
It  awoke  in  his  breast  many  strong  feelings  and  undefinable 
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longings  which  connected  themselves  with  home  and  the 
former  scenes  of  infancy  and  youth.  Above  all,  it  fanned 
into  a  flame  the  fire  of  love  within  him,  which  was  never 
extinct ;  he  desired  to  communicate  with  Cornelia,  and  was 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  see  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  Onesimus 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  folly  and  danger  of  such  an 
attempt.  He  urged  that  to  go  to  Rome  was  in  a  manner  to 
rash  into  the  jaws  of  destruction ;  that,  though  there,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  access  to  Cornelia,  and 
his  endeavour  to  do  so  would  certainly  lead  to  his  detection ; 
but  Lucius  was  as  deaf  to  his  remonstrances  as  the  sea  or  the 
rocks  of  Caucasus.  Being  neglected  and  forgotten,  he  had  so 
become  bold.  Every  man,  he  argued,  must  fulfil  his  des- 
tiny, and  that  it  was  a  duty  imperative  on  him  to  come  to  a 
right  understanding  with  Cornelia,  who  was  a  prisoner  on  his 
account ;  and  who  was  he  ?  a  hopeless  and  penniless  exile, 
indeed,  as  Valens  had  asserted.  It  became  him,  therefore, 
with  her  permission,  to  withdraw  the  troth-plight  which  he 
had  given  her  on  his  part,  but  which  she  had  never  actually 
returned,  if  so  doing  could  promote  her  happiness.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  step  might  be  to  him  most  disastrous,  resulting 
in  a  short  and  miserable  existence  ;  but  the  love  by  which 
he  was  animated  was  so  pure  and  ardent  in  its  nature  as  to 
call  on  him  to  immolate  himself  for  her  good. 

High-flown  sentiments  like  these  which  entertained  his 
fancy,  also  distinguished  his  talk ;  and  Onesimus,  finding  him 
fixed  and  immovable  in  his  purpose,  at  length  gave  way, 
and  lent  a  hand  to  assist  in  his  preparations  for  the  intended 
journey,  urging  on  him,  at  the  same  time,  such  advice  as  was 
best  adapted  to  secure  his  safety.  We  shall  endeavour  in  the 
next  chapter  to  follow  his  movements  and  learn  how  he  sped. 
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CHAPTER    Vlll. 

*'  I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields,  travers'd  so  oft 
In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young." 

Campbeix. 

Having  assumed  a  disguise  which  might  prevent  his  per- 
son from  being  readily  recognized,  Lucius  set  out  for  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  without  interruption,  or  having  met  with 
any  adventure  which  deserves  particular  notice.  He  took 
care  to  enter  the  city  in  the  evening,  when  he  should  be  least 
exposed  to  observation,  and  soon  after  presented  himself  before 
Orbilius,  who  was  as  much  confounded  at  the  sight  as  if  he 
had  seen  his  young  friend  drop  down  from  the  clouds.  When 
the  first  surprise  and  gratulations  were  over,  Lucius  learned 
that  with  due  circumspection  and  prudence,  he  might  safely 
pass  a  few  days  in  Eome,  for  that  confusion  and  inefficiency 
seemed  to  increase  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
government.  He  was  rather  reluctant  to  speak  explicitly  of 
the  motives  of  his  journey,  which  Orbilius  justly  characterized 
as  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  and  he  wished  to  account 
for  it  by  pleading  generally  his  desire  to  learn  the  particular 
state  of  his  friends  and  the  city  ;  but  Orbilius  had  sufficient 
penetration  to  assign  it  to  the  proper  cause,  being  aware  of 
the  attachment  which  he  had  formed. 

Ainatay  on  learning  his  arrival,  rushed  to  meet  him,  in  a 
transport  of  mingled  emotions  which,  when  she  had  fallen  on 
his  i^eck,  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tear.%     *'  My  dearest  papa," 
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said  the  affectionate  girl,  "  the  preserver  of  my  life,  and  who 
art  father,  and  mother,  and  everything  to  me ;  how  could 
you  leave  me  behind  I  How  have  I  longed  and  grieved  to 
see  you  again  !  But  surely  they  have  allowed  you,  who  are 
so  good  a  man,  to  return,  and  you  will  stay  with  us  now?" 

"  My  sweet  child,"  said  Lucius,  endeavouring  to  allay  her 
excitement,  "  my  present  visit  to  Rome  is  a  stolen  one,  and 
must  be  kept  secret,  or  it  might  cost  me  my  life.  But  better 
days  may  come  round,  Amata,  and  then  we  will  live  here 
together  as  usual." 

"  0  take  me  with  you  if  you  go  away  again.  Along 
with  yon  no  hardships  will  be  too  great  to  bear,  and  in  your 
company  I  shall  ever  be  happy." 

But  you  forget,  Amata,  that  I  am  an  exile,  and  persecuted 
for  being  a  Christian.  I  have  no  home,  and  hardly  the  means 
to  maintain  myself,  and  could  make  no  provision  for  yon." 

**  But  I  will  toil  for  you  and  myself,  my  dear  papa.  Tour 
noble  rank,  and  the  benefits  which  I  have  received  from  your 
goodness,  require  this  of  me  who  am  of  humble  birth.  These 
little  hands  of  mine  will  soon  gather  strength,  and  most 
willing  shall  I  be  to  labour.  No  place  will  be  banishment 
to  me  when  you  are  present.  Why  should  they  hate  you  for 
being  a  Christian?  The  Christians  cannot  be  bad  people, 
though  their  worship  is  new,  when  you  are  one  of  them.  0 
let  me  go  with  you,  and  your  God  shall  be  my  God,  and  your 
fortune  mine ;  and  when  I  die,  I  shall  pray  that  my  ashes  rest 
near  to  yours." 

Lucius  calmed  her  transports  with  caresses  and  kind 
words,  resolving  to  take  a  fitter  opportunity  to  convince  her 
reason  that  it  was  proper,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
that  she  should  remain  sometime  where  she  was. 

On  inquiry,  Lucius  learned  from  his  friend  Orbilius  that 
Cornelia,  the  great  object  of  his  solicitude,  was  not  then  in 
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Rome.  The  restraint  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  and 
the  mental  anxiety  arising  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  her  situation,  had  affected  her  health;  and  the  medical 
practitioner  consulted  by  her  uncle  advised  that  she  should 
receive  the  benefit  of  freer  exercise  and  the  air  of  the 
country.  Instead,  however,  of  procuring  a  retreat  of  his  own 
there,  to  which  he  might  send  her,  or  go  to  live  with  her 
himself  as  often  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  Valens,  with  the 
usual  disregard  to  her  feelings  which  had  marked  his  conduct 
for  some  time  past,  accepted  an  invitation  from  Friscus,  who 
proposed  that  she  should  reside  with  him  in  his  villa  at  Tibur. 
Thus  Cornelia,  whose  wounded  spirit  called  for  soothing 
remedies  and  undisturbed  retirement  for  its  cure,  was  placed 
in  a  position  which  exposed  her  to  the  attentions  and  loathed 
addresses  of  Marcus ;  but  so  far  was  Valens  from  considering 
this  as  a  disadvantage  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  reckoned 
it  a  lucky  occurrence,  as  likely  to  bring  about  the  object 
which  be  had  near  at  heart  Justice  to  Friscus,  however, 
requires  us  to  observe  that  his  offer  to  receive  Cornelia,  though 
it  might  not  be  the  best  judged  thing  imaginable,  was  yet 
altogether  disinterested  and  the  result  of  pure  benevolence. 
His  kind  disposition  felt  a  warm  interest  in  her  welfare,  and 
he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  wish  that  she  should  be 
exposed  to  annoyance  on  the  part  of  his  son,  however  much 
he  might  desire  their  union. 

When  this  information  had  been  communicated  to  Lucius, 
and,  moreover,  that  Cornelia,  with  her  favourite  maid  (the 
one  who  had  undertaken  to  deliver  his  letter  to  her  mistr^s, 
but  which  was  intercepted  by  Valens)  was  then  living  alone 
with  Friscus,  Marcus  being  at  Rome,  the  circumstances 
appeared  to  our  hero  to  be  so  far  fortunate,  and  much  more 
likely  to  secure  him  an  interview  with  his  beloved  than  if  she 
had  been  in  the  city.     Without  loss  of  time  he  set  out  for  the 
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place  of  bcr  abode  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  which 
might  attach  to  one  having  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman, 
if  seen  prowling  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  in  the 
manner  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  he 
assumed  a  peasant's  dress,  and  took  in  his  hand  a  boar's 
spear,  termed  by  the  Romans  venabulum,  so  as  to  appear 
connected  with  a  party  of  hunters,  and  looking  out  for 
sport. 

At  a  cottage  which  was  but  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
villa  of  Prisons,  which  he  entered  under  pretence  of  desiring 
to  rest  and  take  a  draught  of  water,  he  learned,  on  drawing 
the  mistress  of  the  family  into  conversation,  that  two  ladies, 
coming  from  that  mansion,  whom,  by  the  description,  he  con- 
cluded to  be  Cornelia  and  her  maid,  were  generally  seen, 
about  the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon,  walking  by  the  river, 
when  the  weather  was  favourable.  Having  inquired  the 
time,  Lucius  set  out,  his  heart  thrilling  with  hope  and 
anxiety,  to  watch  his  opportunity.  He  was  now  pacing  along 
the  Anio,  not  far  from  the  scene  where  formerly  he  had 
rescued  Cornelia  from  a  watery  death,  an  event  which  had 
thrown  its  particular  complexion  over  the  whole  aspect  of  his 
life ;  and  the  emotions  which,  since  his  return,  he  had  felt  in 
retracing  the  scenes  of  his  early  days,  then  arose  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  "  Surely,"  said  he,  with  feelings  of  deep  excite- 
ment, "  this  river  and  these  fields  are  pregnant  with  my  des- 
tiny for  good  or  evil.  It  was  here  that  my  bosom  was  first 
lighted  up  with  that  flame  of  aflfection  for  the  most  lovely  of 
baings,  which  must  either  receive  nutriment  and  render  me 
happy,  or  be  extinguished  to  my  ruin.  I  could  not  survive 
the  blank,  the  desolation  of  heart,  which  would  follow  its 
withdrawal.  I  stand,  then,  on  that  narrow  isthmus  which  is 
the  boundary  between  the  realms  of  happiness  and  misery. 
0  that  the  great  disposer  of  events  would  give  me  encourage- 
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ment,  and,  by  a  favourable  omen,  support  my  heart,  and  lead 
me  on  under  the  influence  of  hope." 

Though  a  Christian,  Lucius,  as  was  but  natural,  had  been 
unable  altogether  and  at  once  to  divest  himself  of  the  preju- 
dices and  errors  of  his  early  education  ;  and  this  prayer  cer- 
tainly savoured  of  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  heathen.  The 
result,  however,  did  not  disappoint  his  wishes.  The  day, 
which  was  sultry,  had  now  become  partly  overcast,  and  lurid 
clouds,  in  towers  and  fantastic  piles,  accumulated  in  the  sky. 
Hearing  a  low  rumbling  sound,  Lucius  turned  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  proceeded,  towards  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains, which  lay  across  the  river  on  his  left ;  and  the  noise 
which  had  attracted  his  attention  gradually  swelled  into  the 
crash  of  a  thunder-peal.*  Overjoyed  at  the  favourable  answer 
to  his  prayer,  he  was  unable  to  refrain  a  shout,  while  he 
tossed  his  petasusj  or  travelling  hat,  aloft  into  the  air.  The 
very  cause,  however,  which  aflforded  him  so  much  pleasure, 
prevented,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  of  his  journey.  A  slight  tempest  followed  the 
thunder,  with  its  usual  concomitant  of  rain ;  and  the  weather 
became  so  bad  in  the  afternoon  as  to  convince  him  that  Cor 
nelia  could  not  leave  the  house.  He  therefore  returned  to 
the  cottage,  where  he  obtained  shelter  for  the  night;  and 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  carry  with  him  some  palat- 
able provisions,  he  passed  the  time  comfortably  enough  till 
the  following  day  sent  him  forth. 

Though  he  had  long  to  wait  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  her  whom  he  expected,  yet  the  hours  fleeted  by  without 
bearing  weariness  on  their  wings.  He  rambled  among  the 
trees  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  from  one  copse  to  an- 
other, amused  by  the  play  of  his  own  imagination,  and  ani- 

*  Thunder  on  the  left  was  esteemed  a  good  omen  by  the  Romans. 

l2 
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mated  hj  hope.  The  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  believed,  bad 
arrived,  when  be  should  either  be  bound  for  ever  to  the  mia- 
tress  of  his  affections,  or  make  a  noble  sacrifice  of  himself  for 
the  sake  of  her  interest.  But  the  latter  was  an  alternative 
which  he  could  not  seriously  contemplate,  and  which|  mea- 
suring the  feelings  of  Cornelia  in  some  degree  by  his  own, 
could  not,  he  thought,  possibly  occur,  for  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  she  would  accept  the  self-immolation  which 
he  might  propose. 

While  he  thus  fed  on  the  unsubstantial  banquet  of  his 
own  reflections,  he  was  blessed  with  the  vision  of  two  female 
figures  proceeding  from  the  villa  of  Priscus ;  and  be  hastened 
to  conceal  himself  among  the  low  wood  by  the  Anio,  lest  his 
appearance,  if  seen,  should  divert  their  course  another  way ; 
but  when  they  had  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  took 
a  circuit  so  as  to  get  between  them  and  the  villa,  and  then 
walked  on  to  meet  them.  The  disguise  which  he  had  aa- 
sumed  prevented  his  being  recognized  till  he  was  close  up  to 
them,  when  Cornelia,  turning  her  eyes  upon  him,  gazed  a 
moment,  and  uttering  a  shriek,  would  have  fallen  on  the 
ground,  had  be  not  hastened  to  support  her.  '*  Lucius,''  said 
she  at  length,  after  a  long-drawn  sigh,  "  can  it  indeed  be 
you?  I  thought  you  had  been  in  a  foreign  country?" 
"  But  you  see,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  am  still  in  Italy ;  and  I 
came  to  Home  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  meet  you,  in 
which  object,  blessed  be  my  kind  stars,  I  have  been  success- 
ful." 

Offering  her  the  support  of  his  arm,  he  then  requested 
that  they  should  walk  on,  as  he  had  much  to  say  of  which  he 
wished  to  disburden  his  mind  ;  and  the  maid,  with  good  sense 
and  discretion,  having  fallen  behind,  they  were  able  to  con- 
verse without  restraint  On  they  went,  a  worthy  and  accom- 
plished pair.     The  blossom  of  their  youth  had  now  mellowed 
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into  mature  fruit  Lucius,  if  not  what  might  be  called  hand- 
some, added  health  and  activity  to  a  good  figure ;  and  his  fiace 
was  intelligent  and  interesting.  His  companion,  though 
somewhat  paler  than  usual  from  her  late  illness,  was  alto- 
gether a  lovely  young  woman ;  and,  granting  that  there 
might  be  beauties  of  a  higher  order,  yet  none  could  surpass 
her  for  the  indescribable  charm  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
and  which  rendered  her, 

"  All  that  painting  could  express, 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love." 

Her  person,  in  its  fine  proportions,  had  swoln  into  youthful 
maturity ;  and  her  slender  neck  of  alabaster,  gently  curving 
till  it  terminated  in  the  snowy  breasts  which  heaved  under 
her  robe,  might  well  have  formed  a  model  for  the  statuary 
who  desired  to  fashion  a  faultless  Venus. 

Cornelia,  having  ascertained  the  place  of  Lucius'  conceal- 
ment, and  what  had  befallen  him  since  his  flight,  added, 
"  Though  it  gives  me  great  delight  to  see  you,  I  am  yet 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  your  visit  to  Home,  which  could  not 
be  prudent ;  and — which  the  gods  avert  I — may  be  the  means 
of  your  destruction/' 

"  My  life  and  soul,''  exclaimed  Lucius,  "  I  was  unable, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  rest  without  endeavouring,  at 
any  risk,  to  obtain  this  interview.  You  are  the  object  of 
harassing  persecution  and  annoyance  on  my  account,  at  the 
hands  of  your  nearest  relations,  who  desire  that,  renounc- 
ing me  for  ever,  you  should  associate  your,  life  and  for- 
tune with  another.  While  I  consider  this,  T  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  conceal  from  myself  my  own  wretched  and  almost 
hopeless  condition.  With  blasted  prospects  in  my  native 
country,  and  reduced  to  beggary,  I  am  driven  forth  an  exile 
and  devoted  to  death  if  I  am  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
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Roman  empire,  which  embrace  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 
Gould  I  then  be  animated  with  the  feelings  of  true  affection, 
if  I  desired  to  connect  you  with  so  miserable  a  lot,  provided 
that  you  were  willing  to  escape  from  it.  No,  Cornelia  ;  if  it 
will  contribute  in  the  least  degree  to  your  happiness,  I  here 
surrender  my  troth-plight  for  ever,  and  am  anxious  to  have 
it  understood  that  my  feelings  should  not  sway  you  contrary 
to  your  interest" 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Cornelia,  with  a  look  of  the 
most  affectionate  regard,  ^'  that  I  can  be  so  far  influenced  by 
your  adversity  as  to  make  a  declaration  which  was  with- 
held in  the  days  of  your  better  fortune.  Could  I  do  so, 
I  must  value  people  not  by  their  merits,  but  according  to 
external  circumstances.  Think  not  of  me  as  so  heartless, 
selfish,  and  base.  That  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  ga- 
thered around  your  head,  instead  of  being  a  reason  why  yoar 
former  friends  should  forsake  you,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to 
bind  them  to  you  the  closer.  And,  to  convince  you  of  the 
disinterestedness  of  my  conduct,  I  here  declare  what  I  have 
never  done  before,  that  of  all  the  persons  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  associate,  you  are  the  only  one  that  I  would 
choose  for  a  husband.  Hitherto  I  have  only  persisted  with 
my  father  in  rejecting  the  suit  of  Marcus ;  but  now,  T  pro- 
ceed a  step  farther,  and  add,  that  if  he  will  not  permit  me  to 
have  you,  I  never  can  wed  at  all." 

"  My  dearest  Cornelia,"  cried  Lucius,  embracing  her  ten- 
derly, "  how  you  overwhelm  me  with  delight  I  Often  and 
eagerly  have  I  longed  for  this  declaration  ;  but  see  that  you 
are  satisfied  ;  for  in  the  trying  aspect  of  my  fortune,  I  would 
not  bind  you  to  your  disadvantage,  nor  avail  myself  unduly 
of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  the  influence  of  pity  on  your  mind." 

'*  No,  Lucius,  it  is  the  dictate  of  calm  reflection,  and  a 
resolution  long  since  formed.     From  my  heart,  I  respond  to 
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the  troth-plight  which  yon  have  oflfered  me ;    our  destinies 
are  united,  and  let  us  wait  the  course  of  events." 

"  So  be  it  then/'  he  rejoined  ;  "  and  may  the  blessing  of 
heaven  brighten  the  horizon  of  our  future  life.  And  now, 
since  we  have  come  to  this  resolution,  with  the  contentment 
of  us  both,  I  shall  tell  you  a  tale  which  I  would  not  have 
divulged  when  there  appeared  the  least  chance  of  your  yield- 
ing to  the  importunities  of  your  friends  in  lending  a  favour- 
able ear  to  the  suit  of  Marcus  ;  so  I  trust  you  will  give  me 
credit  for  a  share  of  the  same  disinterestedness  which  has  dis- 
tinguished yourself" 

He  then  proceed  to  relate  how  Marcus,  as  the  reader  has 
already  been  told,  had  plotted  for  his  death,  and  succeeded 
in  ruining  his  fortunes — a  disclosure  at  which  Cornelia  was 
greatly  shocked,  protesting,  that  though  she  had  no  good 
opinion  of  his  principles,  she  could  not  have  believed  that  he 
had  reached  to  such  a  pitch  of  depravity.  It  seemed  proper 
to  them,  however,  that  Priscus  should  remain  ignorant  of  the 
conduct  of  his  son,  which  would  have  distressed  him,  without 
any  useful  result ;  and  Cornelia  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of 
affection  and  regard,  as  kind  and  benevolent  in  the  highest 
degree. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  the  lovers  should  part ;  which 
they  did,  having  vowed  eternal  fidelity,  and  expressed  their 
mutual  hope  of  better  days,  with  the  resolution  to  wait 
patiently  till  then. 

Lucius  on  his  arrival  at  Kome,  having  taken  leave  of 
Orbilius  and  his  own  little  AmatUj  set  out  again  for  his  re- 
treat in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beneventum,  whither  he  arrived 
safely,  to  the  great  relief  of  Onesimus,  who  had  been  visited 
with  many  apprehensions  on  his  account. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Athaliah  rent  her  clothes,  and  cried,  Treason,  treason. 

2  Kings,  xi.  14. 

The  conduct  of  Nero  had  now  filled  the  minds  of  every  class 
of  his  subjects  with  merited  loathing  and  disgust  The  par- 
tiality entertained  for  him  as  a  new  emperor  on  his  first  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  the  hope  that  his  character  would 
improve  with  years  and  experience,  had  been  wretchedly  di«^ 
appointed ;  and  it  had  become  too  plain  that  the  lapse  of 
time  only  added  to  the  vices  of  his  character,  which  advanced 
with  a  steady  and  progressive  increase.  He  already  far  out- 
stripped in  worthlessness  every  one  of  his  predecessors  ;  and 
the  question  which  agitated  the  thinking  part  of  his  subjects 
was — ^Were  they  to  sit  still  and  passively  give  scope  for  the 
experiment,  which  could  be  tried  only  at  their  expense,  how 
for  human  cruelty  and  depravity  would  go  ?  Broken  as  they 
were  in  spirit,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  their  ancestors,  the 
ancient  Romans,  they  could  not  ponder  this  question  without 
uneasiness ;  for  either  of  the  alternatives  which  it  involved 
suggested  many  serious  and  alarming  reflections.  To  submit 
was  to  suffer,  and  to  resist  dangerous — perhaps  certain  de- 
struction. Despair,  however,  it  is  said,  will  animate  cowards  to 
valour ;  and  their  daily  contemplation  of  the  uncertain  tenure 
by  which  life  and  property  were  held  through  the  avarice  and 
caprice  of  the  emperor,  while  it  diminished  their  fears,  also 
animated  their  energies  to  incite  them  to  rid  the  world  of 
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sach  a  monster.  Other,  causes  at  the  present  time,  combined 
to  give  effect  to  this  feeling,  and  moulded  into  form  and 
consistency  a  deep-laid  and  formidable  conspiracy  against 
him. 

Caius  Piso  of  the  Calpumian  gens  or  family,  which  was 
illustrious  at  Home,  had  become  a  general  and  great  favourite 
among  all  classes  of  the  citizens  ;  and  both  his  talents  and 
conduct  were  such  as  to  give  him  a  just  title  to  his  popularity. 
He  was  a  ready  and  willing  advocate  to  defend  those  who 
were  involved  in  legal  difficulties ;  with  his  wealth,  which 
was  considerable,  he  ministered  liberally  to  the  wants  and 
gratification  of  his  friends ;  and  his  easiness  of  access  and 
suavity  of  manners  were  the  theme  of  praise  to  all  who  had 
occasion  to  approach  him.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  man  of 
rank,  possessing  his  disposition  and  accomplishments,  should 
be  looked  up  to  by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  that, 
imder  the  galling  yoke  of  tyranny  which  was  laid  on  their 
necks,  they  should  draw  comparisons  most  flattering  to  his 
character,  between  him  and  their  present  ruler.  If  you 
add  to  this  the  uncertain  nature  of  their  government,  which 
rested  on  no  well-defined  nor  established  principles;  for 
though  monarchy  had  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
public, the  hereditary  descent  of  their  princes  had  not 
been  acknowledged,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  you  will 
then  be  able  to  understand  the  expectations  which  were 
formed  by  them  of  elevating  their  favourite  Piso  to  imperial 
authority. 

It  has  not  been  very  well  ascertained  by  ancient  his- 
torians, who  were  the  first  promoters  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Nero,  but  we  know  that  it  soon  acquired  many  adherents, 
and  spread  out  in  numerous  ramifications.  The  task  will 
better  be  left  to  the  writers  of  Roman  history  to  enumerate 
the  individuals  who  are  recorded  as  especially  implicated  in 
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it ;  and  our  duty  will  be  fulfilled  if  we  bring  forward  tc 
notice  those  only  who  require  to  be  mentioned  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  tale.  Suffice  it,  then,  here  to  say,  that  tbif 
conspiracy  comprehended  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
both  in  civil  and  military  life.  Among  these  we  must  not 
omit  to  insert  our  old  friend  Marcus,  who  had  swaggere<3 
about  at  Rome  without  employment  since  his  expedition  tc 
Britain,  and  who,  though  he  solicited  promotion,  saw  his  suil 
uniformly  rejected,  in  consequence,  it  was  believed,  of  some 
representations  made  by  Suetonius  PauUinus,  his  old  com- 
mander, who,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  had  just  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduct  Stung  with  the  indignity, 
and  influenced  besides  by  his  natural  disposition,  which  wai 
prone  to  guilt  and  mischief,  he  resolved,  in  an  evil  hour,  tc 
associate  himself  with  an  enterprise  which,  if  it  should  prove 
successful,  held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  probable  advantage 
and  influence. 

One  Epicharis,  a  female,  took  part  in  this  conspiracy,  whose 
name  it  would  ill  become  us  to  omit,  since  succeeding  events 
have  conferred  on  her  distinction,  and  a  celebrity  for  heroic 
fortitude  superior  to  the  others  who  were  embarked  in  the 
same  cause  with  herself.  Of  her  previous  history  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark ;  but  it  has  been  insinuated  that  her  prin- 
ciples and  moral  conduct  were  not  such  as  deserved  respect 
or  imitation.  We  know  at  least,  on  the  evidence  of  facts, 
that  she  possessed  an  active  and  resolute  mind.  To  her  en- 
terprising and  decided  habits  the  conspiracy,  though  warmly 
entered  into  by  all  parties,  appeared  to  be  slow  in  coming  to 
a  head ;  for  after  it  had  been  seriously  resolved  and  settled  to 
assassinate  Nero,  either  openly  when  he  was  singing,  as  he 
sometimes  did,  on  the  stage,  or  setting  fire  to  his  palace  dur- 
ing the  night,  to  perpetrate  the  deed  in  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion which  must  necessarily  ensue ;  yet  the  execution  of  the 
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task  was  deferred  from  time  t<>  time.  Those  on  whom  it  had 
been  devolved  by  their  own  consent,  became  hesitating  and 
irresolute  when  it  was  expected  that  they  should  have  pro- 
ceeded to  action ;  for  enterprises  of  this  kind  which  seem  safe 
and  glorious  at  a  distance,  often  assume  an  aspect  of  difficulty 
and  danger  on  a  near  contemplation.  Fears  which  before 
failed  to  agitate  the  breast  then  spring  up ;  and  the  incite- 
ments to  glory,  and  hopes  which,  perhaps,  had  dreamed  to  rival 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  in  fame  and  honours,  may  give 
way  to  feelings  of  personal  safety.  Epicharis,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  endeavour  if  possible  to  obtain  new  adherents  to  the 
conspiracy,  and  find  a  person  who  would  have  opportunity 
and  courage  to  strike  the  decisive  blow. 

Happening  about  this  time  to  reside  a  while  in  Campania, 
she  became  acquainted  with  Volusius  Proculus,  a  Chiliarch, 
and  commander  in  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  lying  at  anchor 
in  its  usual  station  off  the  coast  near  Misenum,  and  who  had 
been  an  active  and  efficient  ageiit  of  the  emperor  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother  Agrippina.  This  man,  as  has  been  and  will 
be  the  case  with  many  others,  had  lent  himself  to  be  a  useful 
tool  in  the  perpetration  of  a  great  crime,  but  considered  that 
he  was  not  adequately  rewarded  for  his  services,  and  enter- 
tained lurking  ill-wijl  to  the  emperor  on  that  account.  He 
was  vexed  and  angry  to  think,  though  few  will  sympathise 
with  him  in  his  feelings,  that  he  had  done  the  work  of  the 
devil  for  nought ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  intimacy,  he  laid 
open  his  mind  to  Epicharis,  and  expressed  the  resolution  to 
revenge  his  disappointment  on  the  emperor  when  an  oppor- 
tunity should  occur.  To  her  the  circumstances  appeared 
favourable  to  promote  the  object  which  she  had  at  heart ;  and 
accordingly,  without  committing  herself  by  the  mention  of 
names,  she  disclosed  to  him  in  general  terms  the  fact  of  a 
powerful  and  extensive  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  Nero, 
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whose  atrocities  had  proceeded  to  a  pitch  which  was  beyond 
endurance,  and  urged  him  both  to  join  in  so  noble  a  cause  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  draw  over  to  his  co-operation  the  other 
commanders  of  the  fleet.  As  a  motive  to  this,  she  failed  not 
to  remind  him  of  the  pleasure  which  Nero  took  on  the  sea, 
in  his  frequent  visits  to  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  and  to  suggest 
how  easy  it  would  be  on  one  of  these  occasions  to  compass 
his  death,  and  be  able  to  ascribe  the  event  to  accident 
Volusius  Proculus  listened  to  her  with  favourable  ears,  and 
promised  his  assistance.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  declarations  at  the  time ;  but  the  event  is  one 
out  of  the  many  lessons  which  teach  us  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  wicked,  who  want  the  regulation  of  any 
fixed  principle.  It  appeared  to  him,  when  he  had  leisure  for 
reflection,  that  the  issue  of  the  conspiracy  was  doubtful ;  and 
that  miscarriage  would  be  accompanied  with  risk,  perhaps 
destruction,  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  felt  that  Nero  would  esteem  it  meritorious  in  any 
one  who  disclosed  to  him  the  hidden  danger ;  and  that,  in 
defeating  the  conspiracy,  he  might  yet  attain  those  rewards 
for  which  he  had  before  imbrued  his  hands  in  blood  in  vain. 
He  decided,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative,  and 
intimated  without  delay  to  Nero  whal^  he  had  heard  from 
Epicharis,  who  was  arrested  in  consequence. 

When  she  was  brought,  however,  to  a  judicial  examination, 
in  presence  of  the  emperor,  she  defended  herself  with  great 
talent  and  address.  Disclaiming  altogether  her  participation 
in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  a  knowledge  that  any  such 
conspiracy  existed,  she  attributed  the  charges  of  Proculns  to 
motives  of  revenge,  arising  from  feelings  of  pique  and  personal 
dislike,  the  consequence  of  transactions  which  had  passed 
between  them,  and  supported  her  accusations  so  skilfully, 
that  Nero,  conscious  of  the  unprincipled  character  of  the 
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accuser,  was  at  a  loss  what  to  believe,  and  resolved,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence,  to  remand  Epicharis  to  prison,  and  let 
the  matter  then  rest  where  it  stood. 

This  affair,  which  produced  a  great  sensation,  struck  the 
conspirators  with  well-grounded  alarm,  who  saw  that,  though 
they  had  escaped  for  the  present,  it  was  most  improbable  that 
the  conspiracy,  with  its  numerous  ramifications,  should  much 
longer  remain  concealed ;   and  that  a  regard  for  their  own 
safety  now  called  on  them  for  vigorous  and  decided  measures. 
It  was  agreed,  therefore,  after  serious  consultation,  to  bring 
their  designs  to  a  speedy  issue ;   and  the  time  of  celebrating 
the  games  of  the  circus  was  fixed  on  for  perpetrating  the 
slaughter  of  Nero,  as  he  then  mixed  with  the  people  more 
openly  than  usual,  and  access  could  be  obtained  to  him  with- 
out  difficulty.     The    manner   of  this   homicide   was  fully 
arranged  and  laid  down,  and  the  actors  in  it  appointed,  par- 
ticularly those  who  were  to  play  the  chief  parts.     As  in  the 
case  of  the  assassination  of  the  first  Caesar,  Nero  was  to  be 
approached  in  the  form  of  supplication,  and  Lateranus,  the 
consul  elect,  in  the  act  of  suing  for  a  pretended  favour,  was 
to  seize  and  throw   him  down,  when  he   then   should  be 
despatched  by  the  daggers  of  the  other  surrounding  assassins. 
Among  these  was  to  be  included  Scevinus,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  who  claimed  the  honour  of  a  leading  part  in  this  work 
of  death,  in  which  he  was  to  employ  a  dagger  procured  from 
the  temple  of  Salus  in  Etruria,  and  reserved  for  some  signal 
and  sacred  enterprise.     After  this,  the  conspirators  were  to 
hurry  Piso  into  the  camp  and  proclaim  him  emperor,  hoping 
that,  in  the  confusion  and  unsettled  state  of  men's  minds,  the 
appointment  would  receive  general  approbation. 

But  in  the  case  of  impending  events,  there  are  sometimes 
crises  so  eventful  that  few  minds  are  able  calmly  to  contem- 
plate them.     The  weakness  of  human  nature  will  then  appear 
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and  by  certain  symptoms  may  afford  a  clue  of  circnmBtantial 
evidence  to  convict  of  guilt  those  who  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  suspected.  The  case  of  Scevinus  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  assertion.  It  appears  that  on  the  day  previous 
to  that  which  was  designed  for  the  execution  of  the  great 
plot,  this  man  became  restless  and  unhappy ;  he  openly  signed 
his  latter  will,  manumitted  several  of  his  slaves,  and  bestowed 
sums  of  money  on  others ;  talking  and  acting  in  such  a  manner 
as  led  the  bystanders  to  infer  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of^some 
undertaking  of  uncertain  and  dangerous  issue.  So  far,  indeed, 
did  this  madness  proceed  (for  we  can  hardly  employ  a  gentler 
term),  that  he  desired  Milichus,  his  freedman,  to  sharpen  and 
prepare  for  immediate  use  the  sacred  dagger  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  also  to  get  ready  bandages  and  such  like 
articles  employed  in  the  use  and  dressing  of  wounds.  From 
these  and  other  concurring  circumstances,  Milichus  concluded 
that  a  conspiracy  formed  against  the  life  of  the  emperor  was 
just  about  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  with  the  advice  and 
concurrence  of  his  wife,  resolved  to  give  information  of  it, 
thinking  that  it  might  reach  the  emperor's  ears  from  some 
other  quarter,  which  would  deprive  him  of  the  reward  due  to 
the  first  discoverer.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  the  Ser- 
vilian  gardens,  Nero's  favourite  resort,  and  having  obtained 
access  to  him,  disclosed  the  grounds  of  his  suspicion  against 
his  master  ;  but  after  that  Scevinus  had  been  arrested,  the  same 
difficulty,  from  the  want  of  evidence,  presented  itself  as  in  the 
case  of  Epicharis ;  for  the  prisoner  was  ingenious  in  explain- 
ing those  traits  in  his  conduct  which  appeared  to  his  prejudice, 
and  loud  in  his  vituperation  of  Milichus.  There  seemed, 
therefore,  to  be  a  chance  of  his  escape,  when  Milichus  depos- 
ing that  on  the  day  in  question,  his  master  had  been  in  long 
and  close  consultation  with  Antouius  Natalis,  and  he  believed 
on  matters  connected  with  the  conspiracy.     Natalis  was  alsrj 
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arrested,  and  the  two  prisoners  having  been  examined  sepa- 
rately on  the  subject  of  their  private  deliberations,  gave  such 
conflicting  statements  as  led  to  the  belief  of  their  guilt,  and 
were  the  means  of  unravelling  the  whole  conspiracy.  But 
we  must  pause  here  a  moment,  and  resume  our  narrative  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Torments  will  ope  yonr  lips. 

Othbllo. 

In  order  to  expiscate  iDformation,  Nero  now  directed  his 
attention  to  Epicharis,  whom,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he 
imprisoned,  in  consequence  of  the  accasation  of  Yolasias 
Proculos,  hut  had  heen  unahle  at  the  time  to  obtain  any  evi- 
dence to  convict  her.  The  farther  presumption  which  had 
appeared  of  an  alleged  conspiracy  against  himself  seemed  to 
the  tyrant  sufficient  to  authorize  him  to  have  reconrse  to  the 
most  extreme  measures  to  bring  it  to  light.  And  judging 
that  a  woman  was  less  likely  than  those  of  the  other  sex  to 
endure  that  mode  of  examination  called  the  question^  which 
was  universal  in  ancient  times,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  humanity 
has  not  been  long  abolished  in  Christian  countries,  resolved 
to  begin  with  her.  But  never  was  any  person  more  completely 
deceived  than  Nero  in  this  case.  When  laid  on  the  rack, 
Epicharis  bore  with  an  unshrinking  fortitude,  which  no  Indian 
warrior  has  ever  surpassed,  the  greatest  pangs  which  the  in- 
genuity of  her  tormentors  could  devise;  and  neither  the 
laceration  of  her  body,  wounds,  nor  the  application  of  fire, 
could  shake  her  resolution,  or  prevail  on  her  to  utter  a  single 
word  which  might  implicate  either  herself  or  any  other  one* 
The  emperor  and  his  minions,  enraged  at  her  obstinacy,  and 
determined,  if  possible,  not  to  be  baffled  by  a  woman,  exerted. 
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themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  had  recourse  to  a  variety  of 
new  and  refined  tortures,  but  all  was  in  vain. 

On  certain  trying  occasions  the  inflexible  resolution  of 
that  sex  which  we  men  would  stigmatize  with  the  epithet  of 
weaker^  has  stood  forth  unsurpassed,  and,  perhaps,  unrivalled. 
The  case  before  us  will  suggest  a  parallel  one  in  the  history 
of  our  own  country,  when  Anne  Ascue,  a  lady  in  waiting  to 
Catherine  Parr,  consort  of  Henry  VII I.,  was  examined  by 
torture  in  the  Tower,  to  draw  from  her  an  account  of  those  who 
were  guilty,  along  with  herself,  of  the  heresy  of  disbelieving 
in  the  real  jpresence  in  the  sacrament  On  that  occasion  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  enraged  that  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  refused  to  add  further  intensity  to  the  suflferings  of 
their  victim,  seized  the  rack  himself,  and  drew  it  bo  violently 
that  the  tender  limbs  of  the  maiden  were  almost  torn  asunder. 
But  as  she  still  refused  to  give  any  information,  and  he  feared 
the  reproach  which  would  attach  to  him  from  her  dying  under 
his  hands,  he  was  obliged  to  desist. 

Having  wasted  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  contest 
between  power  and  female  energy,  Nero  resolved  to  desist  for 
the  present,  and  try  his  success  with  the  two  male  prisoners, 
who  were  accordingly  produced  at  the  place  of  examination. 
But  when  they  beheld  the  array  of  tortures  which  ingenious 
cruelty  had  prepared,  and  their  effects  on  the  mangled  body  of 
Epicharis,  their  hearts  died  within  them,  and  courage  was 
clean  gone.  "  0  mighty  Emperor,"  cried  Flavins  Scevinus,  • 
''  have  mercy.  Spare  us  these  cruel  pains,  and  we  will  tell 
you  everything  which  we  know." 

**  Miserable  poltroon,"  said  the  exhausted  Epicharis,  with 
a  feeble  voice.  "  Are  you  a  man  ?  and  will  you  disgrace  your 
own  sex  ?  Look  at  me.  Have  I  been  slumbering  during  the 
day  on  the  Sybarite's  couch,  or  on  beds  of  roses  ?  and  have 
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ibese  men  been  able  to  wring  firom  me  a  ringle  seatence  which 
might  injure  you  or  any  other  one  in  Rome?'' 

But  neither  ScevinuB  nor  his  comrade  Natalis  could  be 
shamed  into  courage  by  the  conduct  of  a  woman ;  and  they 
promised,  on  condition  of  escaping  torture,  faithfully  to  reveal 
to  the  extent  of  their  information  what  the  emperor  required. 
Epicharis  was  then  removed,  heing  reserved  for  another  occa-. 
sion,  and  their  evidence  carefully  taken  down,  which  impli- 
cated a  great  many  respectable  and  influential  people. 

On  the  following  day  the  spartan-spirited  Epicharis,  whose 
fate  we  must  not  neglect  to  trace  to  its  close,  was  again  brought 
forth  for  the  renewal  of  her  late  ordeal ;  but  the  joints  of  her 
legs  being  dislocated,  which  rendered  walking  impossible,  she 
was  borne  to  the  place  in  a  chair  or  sella.  Having  still  the  use 
of  her  hands,  she  was  able  on  the  way  to  untie  her  scar^  which 
she  fixed  to  the  how  of  the  sella,  and  around  her  own  neck. 
Then  pulling  away  her  head  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  body 
and  strength  united,  she  produced  strangulation ;  and  her  feeble 
spirit  escaping  from  the  wasted  frame,  the  insatiable  tor- 
mentors found  nothing  before  them  but  a  mass  of  insensate 
earth.  Nero,  however,  had  succeeded,  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  unravelling  the  conspiracy,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  his 
danger  by  actively  following  out  the  clue  of  information  which 
he  had  received.  All  those  mentioned  to  him  were  im- 
mediately seized,  and  their  evidence  brought  new  foots  and 
other  accomplices  to  light 

Without  delay  Nero  now  proceeded  to  wreak  his  venge- 
ance on  the  unfortunate  persons  who  appeared  to  have  been 
plotting  against  him,  many  of  whom  perished  by  the  stroke 
of  some  military  tribune's  sword,  but  the  greater  part  had 
their  veins  opened,  and  bled  to  death,  agreeable  to  that  mode 
of  execution  which  became  so  common  under  this  emperor. 
Fiso,  of  course,  was  not  overlooked,  being  marked  out  as  a 
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prominent  object  of  punishment.  Many  other  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  and  in  the  most  honourable  offices  at  Borne,  died  at 
the  same  time,  whose  names  are  recorded  In  history,  and  whom, 
therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  particularize.  We 
may  mention  two  of  them,  however,  in  passing,  whose  literary 
merits  entitle  them  to  respect  and  distinction.  The  first  was 
AnnaeuB  Lucanus,  a  young  man,  whose  poetical  talents,  dis- 
played in  his  poem  of  Pharsalia,  a  work  of  imperishable  merit, 
have  transmitted  his  name  with  honour  to  modem  times. 
Nero,  who  himself  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  poet,  envied 
his  superior  reputation,  and  by  slights  and  annoyance,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  goading  him  into  the  conspiracy. 

The  second  victim,  and  a  most  illustrious  one,  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  was  both  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  already  frequently  to  introduce  to  the 
reader ;  we  mean  the  venerable  Seneca,  who  is  also  recorded 
on  the  same  long  and  bloody  roll  He  had  been  the  tutor  of  \  k 
Nero,  and,  except  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Piso,  there  was  no 
ground  on  which  to  suspect  him  of  conspiracy ;  yet  he  suffered 
at  this  time  along  with  the  others,  for  he  had  fallen^  under 
the  dislike  of  his  royal  master,  who  entertained  for  him  feel- 
ings similar  to  those  which  animated  James  YJ.  of  Scotland 
towards  the  famous  Gleorge  Buchanan,  who  had  beaten  into 
him  an  acquaintance  with  latinity,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
other  knowledge,  in  his  early  years. 

The  examinations  before  the  emperor  failed  not,  in  the 
natural  train  of  events,  to  bring  forth  the  name  of  Marcus 
among  the  guilty,  whose  arrest,  of  course,  was  immediately 
ordered.  The  task  was  assigned  to  Niger  and  Bufus,  two 
informers  already  mentioned,  who  took  as  their  assistants, 
some  inferior  officers,  and  set  out  in  the  search.  Though 
readily  disposed  to  unlawful  practices,  nor  deterred  by  a  con- 
sideration of  their  wickedness  and  enormity,  Marcus,  never  the- 
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leas,  was  what  may  be  called  a  good  economist  of  his  own 
person,  and  where  real  danger  appeared,  solicitous  to  keep 
oat  of  the  way.  When  the  time  settled  on  for  executing  the 
conspiracy,  therefore,  was  on  the  eve,  it  occurred  to  him  as 
best  to  retire  to  his  father's  villa,  and  there  wait  till  the  blow 
was  struck,  when  he  should  be  able  to  act  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, and  by  a  safe  course.  Thither  the  myrmidons  of  justice 
now  proceeded  with  caution  and  celerity. 

Some  days  before  this  time,  Valens  had  gone  to  Tibur,  on 
a  visit  to  his  daughter  Cornelia ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  while 
he  was  sitting  and  conversing  with  her  and  the  other  inmates 
of  the  house,  namely  Priscus  and  Marcus,  the  father  and  son, 
the  door  opened,  and  without  warning  or  any  previous 
announcement,  Niger  and  Rufus,  with  the  poaae  comUatas^ 
stood  before  them.  Marcus,  who,  since  coming  to  the  country, 
had  been  resting  on  his  oars,  quite  secure  and  unapprehen- 
sive of  danger,  was  now  struck  with  a  vague  feeling  of 
alarm,  arising  from  certain  twitches  of  his  own  conscience. 
The  company  stared,  being  disconcerted  and  thrown  into 
some  confusion.  At  length  Priscus,  who  naturally  conceived 
that  he  had  not  been  treated  with  due  respect,  observed, 
'^  Really,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  most  unexpected  &vour,  and 
conferred  in  a  manner  rather  unprecedented.  My  guests  in 
this  quarter  use  to  wait  till  they  are  invited;  but  you, 
through  your  great  kindness  and  consideration,  no  doubt, 
have  saved  me  this  trouble.'' 

"  Sir,''  said  Niger,  "  you  may  spare  us  your  sarcasm,  if 
you  please ;  for  we  are  on  business  which  dispenses  with  the 
ordinary  forms  of  ceremony.  The  emperor  requests  a  speedy 
interview  with  your  son,  and  we  are  come  to  conduct  him  to 
the  royal  presence." 

"  The  emperor,"  gasped  out  the  astonished  Priscus, 
"  desires  to  see  my  soul     Why — what  do  you  mean  ?" 
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**  Oh  ! "  cried  the  hardened  ruffian,  ^*  your  son  has  been 
consulting  with  Piso  and  Scevinus,  and  several  other  great 
folks,  about  state  afiairs ;  and  as  his  opinions  unquestionably 
are  of  great  importance,  the  emperor  would  like  to  hear  them 
from  himself.  And  you,  my  friend,''  he  continued,  directing 
his  discourse  and  looks  to  Marcus,  ^^  who  were  so  useful  in 
informing  us  of  the  delinquencies  of  other  people,  will  not 
surely  be  averse  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  a  conspiracy  in 
which  you  are  a  principal  agent." 

There  was  here  an  allusion  to  the  fact  of  Marcus  having 
informed  against  his  friend  Lucius,  which  he,  as  well  as 
Cornelia,  readily  apprehended,  but  of  which  his  worthy  father, 
now  alarmed  and  bewildered,  was  perfectly  unconscioua 
Marcus  himself  was  the  first  to  speak,  who,  attempting  to 
assume  the  air  of  an  innocent  and  injured  person,  but  in 
which  uneasiness  and  embarrassment  were  distinctly  visible, 
observed  that  he  was  astonished  to  hear  such  language,  and 
inquired  if  Piso  and  Scevinus  accused  him  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor. 

"  They  will  neither,"  replied  Niger,  "  accuse  you  nor  any- 
body else  now,  I  believe ;  for  by  this  time  they  must  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  offences,  and  are  done  with  the 
things  of  this  world.  But  come  j  we  were  instructed  to  use 
despatch,  and  you  must  go  with  us  directly." 

These  words  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  heart  of  the 
wretched  Marcus ;  he  saw  that  the  whole  conspiracy  was 
brought  to  light,  his  conscience  condemned  him,  and  he  had 
no  hope.  Despair  lent  energy  to  his  naturally  craven  dis- 
position, and  his  sole  desire  was  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  a 
public  execution.  Professing  his  readiness  to  accompany 
the  officers,  when  he  had  put  up  a  few  necessaries  for  the 
journey,  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber — a  step  to  which  they 
offered  no  opposition,  as  some  of  them  took  the  precaution  to 
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go  along  with  him.  A  minute  had  hardly  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  his  leaving  the  apartment,  when  the  party,  being 
startled  by  an  alarming  noiBe,  rushed  to  the  place,  and-  found 
him  weltering  on  the  floor  in  his  own  blood.  He  had  stabbed 
himself  with  a  dagger. 

"  My  son,  my  dear  son,"  cried  the  distracted  Priscus,  "have 
you  done  this?     What  madness  could  prompt  your  hand?" 

"  Better  die  thus,  and  speedily,  father,  than  have  been 
made  a  mockery  at  Rome,  and  having  my  veins  opened,  bleed 
for  half  a  day  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  a  brutal  rabble." 

The  wound,  which  had  been  well-aimed  and  resolutely 
given,  was  mortal,  and  every  attempt  to  arrest  its  conse- 
quences proved  unavailing.  In  spite  of  the  most  anxious 
attentions  which  grief  and  affection  could  bestow,  the  unhappy 
young  man  sank  rapidly ;  his  understanding  was  clouded  by 
the  approaching  shades  of  death,  his  reason  became  unsettled, 
and  his  conscience  awakened.  As  his  failing  eye  rested  on 
the  weeping  Cornelia,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Cornelia,  I  have 
injured  you  ;  but  my  heart  was  filled  with  love,  and  I  desired 
to  make  you  my  wife  I  Lucius,  Lucius,  I  did  not  betray 
you.  They  tell  you  what  is  false  I  We  were  friends,  com- 
panions from  childhood.  Alas,  alas  I  do  you  not  believe  me? 
Why  gaze  on  me  thus  ?  I  cannot  bear  your  loot  It  seems 
to  say  that  I  lie,  and  that  you  are  an  exile,  or  have  died 
untimely  by  my  deed.  Shall  we  meet  at  the  bar  of  Ehada- 
manthus?  Ha,  ye  furies  I  I  see  your  scorpion- whips,  and 
the  sound  of  cniel  chains  grates  on  my  ear.  Will  you  plunge 
me  into  this  Tartarian  gulf,  and  encircle  me  with  rushing 
floods  of  liquid  fire  ?" 

In  this  manner  the  wretched  young  man  poured  forth  the 
ravines  which  arose  out  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt  that 
rested  heavily  on  his  wounded  spirit.  But  strength  and  life 
were  ebbing  fast,  and  already  almost  spent.     The  death- 
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rattle  was  heard  in  his  throat,  and  afier  a  feeble  struggle 
he  expired. 

The  grief  of  Prisons  at  this  woful  catastrophe  drove  him 
into  absolute  frenzy  and  distraction.  He  fell  on  the  body  of 
his  lifeless  son,  and  clasped  it  in  his  arms.  He  called  on 
him  to  speak,  as  if  death  had  a  tongue,  or  those  lips  could 
move  which  were  sealed  for  ever.  He  deplored  the  loss  of 
his  son — ^his  only  son — ^^on  whom  he  had  built  his  hopes,  and 
who  should  have  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity.  Turning 
at  last  to  rage  against  the  proximate  causes  of  his  misery,  he 
vented  the  outpourings  of  his  gall  on  Niger  and  Rufus,  whom 
he  characterized  as  the  worthless  tools  of  tyranny,  and  cursed, 
along  with  their  employer  and  master.  Nero,  he  said,  was 
a  monster,  sent  by  the  infernal  gods  from  the  regions  of  Tar- 
tarus to  be  a  scourge  to  the  human  race ;  that  his  son  Mar- 
cus had  done  well,  and  acted  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  if 
he  had  plotted  for  his  destruction,  which  every  right  feeling 
mind  must  deplore  to  have  been  averted,  and  which  he  him- 
self, old  as  he  was,  would  readily  embrace  an  opportunity  to 
see  effected.  He  imprecated  all  the  curses  of  heaven  on  the 
matricide  and  crime-stained  tyrant,  and  prayed  that  his  misery 
might  equal  the  extent  of  his  guilt,  that  the  avenging  furies 
of  his  mother  might  beset  his  path  and  his  couch,  and  bereave 
him  of  peace  both  by  night  and  day ;  that  the  cup  of  his 
table  might  be  turned  into  blood  and  his  viands  into  gall ; 
and  that  he  might  perish  by  a  violent  death,  hopeless  and 
abhorred,  and  his  memory  rot  in  the  recollection  of  posterity  I 
Though  all  this  might  justly  be  considered  as  mere  rho- 
domontade  and  madness,  it  was  felt  galling  to  Niger  and 
Rufus,  who,  being  ever  prone  to  mischief,  left  the  house, 
vowing  that  the  emperor  should  hear  of  such  language,  and 
consider  what  it  deserved.     Valens,  who  had  been  unable  to 
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moderate  the  transports  of  bis  friend,  was  alarmed,  with  good 
reason ;  and  when  the  eyeless  rage  of  passion  had  subsided, 
called  his  attention  to  the  probable  consequences.  He  now 
admonished  Priscus  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  brace  of 
nnprincipled  and  vindictive  wretches,  who  would  certainly 
report  to  Nero  what  had  passed,  and  by  whom  no  allowance 
would  be  made  for  the  grief  and  distraction  of  a  parent  bereft 
in  so  wretched  a  manner  of  his  only  child.  His  destruction, 
therefore,  might  be  considered  as  more  than  probable — ^indeed 
as  certain ;  for  it  was  a  light  thing  with  Nero  to  shed  blood ; 
and  by  no  means  would  he  forgive  the  strong  language  which 
had  been  applied  to  him.  He  entreated  Priscus  to  fly  for 
the  present,  and  avoid  the  impending  storm,  promising  that 
he  should  attend  to  the  funeral  of  Marcus,  and  see  it  per- 
formed with  all  due  rites,  and  at  the  same  time  watch  over 
his  interests,  and  insure  the  right  management  of  his  affairs 
while  he  was  absent.  The  opinion  of  Valens  was  strongly 
seconded  by  Cornelia,  who  was  filled  with  alarm  for  Priscus ; 
and  he  himself,  when  his  mind  subsided  into  cool  reflection, 
was  not  insensible  of  his  danger.  At  first,  however,  he  per- 
sisted in  remaining  where  he  was,  and  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  die  in  the  same  cauge  which  had  destroyed  his  son ; 
but  at  length,  being  overcome  by  their  united  entreaties,  he 
consented  to  set  out  on  the  following  morning  with  Valens, 
who  conducted  him  to  Prscneste,  and  desired  him  to  remain 
there  till  he  should  ascertain  the  state  of  things  at  Borne, 
whither  lie  immediately  repaired. 

This  was  the  most  fortunate  course  which  could  have 
been  pursued ;  for  Valens,  on  reaching  the  eternal  city,  learned 
that,  on  the  representation  of  Niger  and  Rufus,  an  order  had 
been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Priscus,  which,  under 
Nero's  rule,  was  equivalent  to  a  death-warrant.      Valens, 
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therefore,  despatched  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  friend,  ac- 
quainting him  with  what  had  happened,  and  desiring  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  getting  ahroad,  or  at  least  seeking  a  conceal- 
ment for  the  present  in  the  south  of  Italy.  He  himself  re- 
turned to  Tibur,  in  order  to  perform  the  funeral  obsequies 
which  he  had  undertaken,  and  conduct  his  daughter  home. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

If  we  sbonid  sacrifice  onr  lives  to  hoDonr, 
Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 

AoDisoir. 

The  great  advantage  of  that  kind  of  biography  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  over  general  history,  consists  in  bringing 
its  characters  into  a  close  and  intimate  union  with  onr  feelings 
and  sympathies.  The  dramatis  personce  of  the  historian, 
properly  so  called,  move  across  the  scene  as  beings  to  whose 
personal  intercourse  we  are  forbidden  to  aspire ;  many  of  them 
may  dazzle  by  their  superior  qualities  or  extraordinary  talents; 
but  we  cannot  homologate  with  them.  We  admire  their 
brilliancy  as  we  do  the  splendour  of  a  star  or  constellation, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  in  regard  to  them  as  if  they 
were  men  of  a  species  different  from  ourselves.  Any  emotion 
which  we  can  entertain  for  them  allied  to  affection,  will  arise 
from  the  influence  of  imagination,  whereby  we  conceive  them 
as  sharers  of  our  own  nature,  and  thinking  and  acting,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  by  the  same  standard  which  regulates  ns. 
It  has  been  observed  that  no  man  ever  was  a  hero  to  his  own 
valet  de  cJtamhre;  but  though  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  frailties  and  weaknesses  which  attach  to  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  who  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  will 
dissipate,  in  a  great  measure,  the  dazzling  halo  by  which  they 
are  invested,  it  yet  produces  the  effect  of  endearing  them  to 
our  affection,  and  animating  us  with  a  greater  interest  for 
their  welfare  than  we  could  otherwise  have  possessed. 
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In  offering  these  general  reflections,  we  most  not  neglect 
to  give  them  proper  point  and  meaning.  The  characters  of 
which  we  have  lately  heen  speaking,  which  distinguished  the 
reign  of  Nero,  it  matters  not  whether  by  their  good  or  bad 
qualities,  pass  before  us  as  those  of  whom  we  know  little  and 
care  less,  and  are  interested  in  them  only  in  proportion  to 
their  influence  on  the  course  of  events  which  we  deem  impor- 
tant ;  but  far  different  is  the  case  with  those  persons  who  have 
been  the  subject  of  this  tale,  whose  feelings  and  sentiments 
we  have  been  able  to  set  before  the  reader,  and  thus  render 
them  so  many  individuals,  as  it  were,  of  our  own  society,  as 
we  converse  with  them  in  private  life.  Into  the  company 
of  a  few  of  these  we  shall  now  introduce  both  the  reader 
and  ourselves,  hoping  that  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  nar- 
rative and  the  melancholy  aspect  of  affairs  at  Rome,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  learn  how  they  feel,  and  ascertain  their 
opiniona 

A  short  time  after  the  occurrence  of  those  events  which 
are  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  an  entertainment  was 
given  at  the  house  of  Matho,  where,  in  addition  to  his  own 
family,  we  find  Valens  and  Orbilius,  who  are  our  old  acquain- 
tance ;  and  besides,  there  was  one  Caius  Flaccus,  a  military 
gentleman,  and  intimate  friend  of  the  host,  who  was  about  to 
set  out  soon  to  join  the  army  in  Spain.  The  party  was  rather 
dull,  and  evidently  under  some  depression  of  spirits,  like  men 
who  felt  the  uncertainty  of  their  situation,  and  were  afraid 
publicly  to  avow  their  real  sentiments. 

"  What  should  we  speak  here 
Where  our  fate,  hid  within  an  augre-hole, 
May  rush  and  seize  us, — ** 

the  language  of  the  sons  of  the  "  gracious  Duncan,"  when  he 
bad  fallen  a  midnight  victim  beneath  the  dagger  of  the  usurp- 
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ing  and  murderous  Macbeth,  might  then  properly  have  been 
adopted  by  every  inhabitant  of  Borne.  The  conversation, 
therefore,  flagged,  and  at  first  was  altogether  confined  to  topics 
of  general  interest  Kind  inquiries,  of  course,  were  made 
after  the  health  of  Fulvia,  who,  though  she  had  not  yet  re- 
covered her  usual  good  looks,  pleaded  that  she  was  perfectly 
recovered  of  her  late  illness — an  assertion  in  which  she  was 
borne  out  by  her  mother  Tertulla.  The  latter,  influenced  by 
female  curiosity,  and  the  natural  frivolity  of  her  character, 
which  was  incapable  of  receiving  very  serious  impressions, 
succeeded  to  some  extent  in  breaking  through  the  gloom  and 
formality  of  the  party,  by  asking  trivial  questions,  as  well  as 
others  which  were  related  to  matters  of  importance.  Begin- 
ning with  Orbilius,  she  interrogated  him  in  respect  to  a  report 
which  had  reached  the  family's  ears,  to  the  effect  that  Lucius 
had  been  in  Borne,  and,  for  a  short  time,  an  inmate  of  his 
house — expressing  her  surprise,  if  that  was  true,  that  he  had 
not  visited  them  who  always  were  his  warm  friends,  while 
her  husband,  Matho,  as  a  guardian,  had  been  most  watchful 
over  his  interests.  8he  signified  her  desire  to  know  the  cause, 
which  surely  must  have  been  cogent,  that  drew  him  to  the 
city,  and  where  was  the  place  of  his  retreat. 

Orbilius  allowed  that  the  report  was  substantially  correct, 
pleading  an  apology  for  Lucius  not  visiting  his  kind  friends, 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  concealing  himself;  and  that  he 
had  selected  the  house  of  his  old  preceptor  as  a  place  which 
ex|)osed  him  less  to  public  observation  than  he  might  have 
been  liable  to  elsewhere.  A  desire  to  ascertain  the  present 
state  of  things  had  brought  him  to  Bome;  but  Orbilius  added 
that  he  was  precluded  by  promise  from  attempting  to  give 
more  particular  information,  or  mention  the  place  to  which  the 
young  exile  had  retired. 

Turning  then  to  Valens,  she  questioned  him  of  his  inten- 
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tions  respecting  Cornelia — asking  if^  since  Marcus  was  now 
necessarily  removed  off  the  field,  he  would  be  disposed  to  ac- 
cept of  Lucius  as  a  son-in-law.  To  this  Yalens  gave  his  decided 
negative,  declaring  that  he  had  objected  to  Lucius  on  grounds 
altogether  unconnected  with  Marcus ;  that  he  had  no  favour 
for  the  turn  of  mind  and  pursuits  of  the  former,  and  thought 
his  profession  of  Christianity  formed  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  prevent  any  respectable  Boman  family  from  forming  a 
matrimonial  union  with  him ;  and  that,  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  this  should  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
An  outlaw  and  a  beggar  should  surely  have  other  matters 
about  which  to  employ  his  mind  than  making  love  to  young 
ladies ;  that  it  was  heartless  to  seek  to  involve  them  in  hh 
own  calamities,  and  madness  to  suppose  that  they  would  fall 
into  such  a  snare. 

Tertulla  would  have  discoursed  on  the  late  conspiracy  and 
its  effects.  She  wished  to  know  if  Valens  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen present,  or  any  of  them,  were  previously  aware  of  the 
plots  and  machinations  which  appeared  to  have  spread  so  ex- 
tensively ;  and  if  they  believed  all  those  to  be  really  guilty 
who  had  suffered  punishment.  She  spoke,  moreover,  lightly 
and  with  great  volubility  on  many  details  connected  with  the 
unfortunate  sufferers ;  but  there  was  a  general  indisposition  to 
respond  to  her  feelings.  The  answers  which  she  received 
were  general,  short,  and  discouraging ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  if  the  company  were  intent  on  **  serious  thoughts  ab- 
struse," they,  at  least,  were  resolved  not  to  utter  them  as 
**  household  words,"  nor  within  the  reach  of  female  ears. 

When  the  ladies  at  length  had  retired  to  superintend 
their  domestic  affairs,  Matho  having  drawn  close  to  his  guests 
and  exhorted  them  to  fill  their  cups,  remarked,  after  he  had 
pledged  them  in  a  bumper, — 

*'  It  is  some  satisfaction,  my  dear  friends,  in  the  miseries 
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of  our  country  and  the  calamities  by  which  we  are  sorrounded, 
that  we  are  yet  able  to  meet  in  private  society,  to  reflect  on 
our  present  affairs,  and  speculate  on  what  is  likely  to  ensue 
in  the  future.  Like  Damocles,  the  courtier  of  Dionysius,  we 
have  been  placed  in  a  situation  where  a  sword  is  suspended 
over  our  heads  by  a  single  hair,  as  it  were ;  and  we  cannot 
certainly  calculate  on  security  for  any  space  of  time,  but  it 
may  at  any  moment  descend  upon  us,  cutting  through  the 
thread  of  life.  It  was  melancholy  to  behold  the  sanguinary 
and  illegal  punishments  which  for  a  while  past  have  multiplied 
with  fearfully  rapid  increase ;  and  our  minds  revolted  at  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  those  who  are  termed  Christians,  and 
who,  I  firmly  believe,  perished  for  a  crime  of  which  they  were 
innocent.  Drawn  into  the  vortex  of  their  ruin,  my  late  ward 
Lucius,  an  accomplished  youth  known  to  us  all,  and  in  whom 
we  must  feel  an  interest,  has  been  deprived  of  his  rank  and 
property,  and  obliged  to  lurk  like  a  criminal,  that  he  may 
escape  a  violent  and  ignominious  death.  Such  occurrences 
are  grievous  for  us  to  bear ;  but  the  late  executions  exceed  in 
enormity  everything  which  we  have  witnessed,  and  must  fill 
all  rightly-thinking  minds  with  grief  and  abhorrence.  The 
blood  of  our  best  and  noblest  citizens  has  been  profusely 
poured  forth,  and  without  remorse ;  it  is  impossible  to  look 
around  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  and  not  perceive  gloom 
and  desolation  saddening  many  families  in  whose  intercourse 
we  delighted ;  and  even  the  aged  and  worthy  Prisons,  whose 
benevolent  disposition  was  incapable  of  devising  evil,  is  com- 
pelled, after  beholding  the  untimely  death  of  his  only  son,  to 
seek  a  shelter  for  his  gray  hairs  in  the  wretched  lot  of  a  fugi- 
tive and  exile." 

"  I  entirely  concur,"  responded  Orbilius,  "  in  the  senti- 
ments which  you  have  now  expressed ;  and  truly  nothing  can 
be  conceived  worse  than  our  present  situation,  nor  can  I  pic- 
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tnre  to  myself  a  more  gloomy  and  hopeless  prospect  than  that 
which  opens  up  to  view  in  the  future  time.  The  lights  of 
our  state  have  been  extinguished,  and  its  best  blood  shed ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whom  destruction  may  claim  next 
We  who  deplore  our  lost  friends,  may  speedily  become  its 
victims,  and  be  called  on  to  join  them.  Society  has  nothing 
in  store  which  can  ever  compensate  to  me  the  loss  of  the  ad- 
mired  and  venerable  Seneca.  With  what  delight  did  I  drink 
up  his  words  I  and  his  intercourse  was  endeared  to  me  by  the 
suavity  of  his  manners,  which  rendered  him  as  agi'eeable  as 
he  was  useful.  The  fate  of  Lucius,  than  whom  I  never  had 
a  pupil  whom  I  more  highly  valued,  was  a  sore  affair  to 
me ;  and  this  wound,  which  had  begun  to  heal,  bleeds  again 
for  the  unfortunate  Priscus— a  man  of  primitive  mtegrity, 
who  properly  should  have  formed  a  unit  of  the  population  of 
this  country  under  Saturn,  in  the  golden  age,  but  is  too  good 
for  these  times.  *' 

"  No  one,"  said  Valens,  **  can  be  more  sensible  than 
myself  of  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed. 
While  I  deplore  the  calamities  which  are  falling  thick  and 
heavy  on  our  state,  I  feel,  like  the  rest  of  us,  what  may  be 
termed  personal  bereavements,  in  being  deprived  of  those  in 
whose  society  we  delighted,  and  from  whose  friendship  we 
received  benefit.  Though  no  philosopher  myself  and  deem- 
ing that  he  was  often  formal  and  pompous  on  subjects  of 
trivial  import,  I  yet  esteemed  it  a  privilege  and  happiness  to 
be  able  to  meet  with  Seneca.  His  appearance  presents  itself 
to  my  imagination  at  this  moment,  and  delighted  with  the 
benevolence  which  irradiates  his  countenance,  I  overlook  and 
forget  the  defect  of  his  shrunk  and  withered  person.  But  I 
am  chiefly  distressed  at  what  has  befallen  our  friends — Priscus 
and  his  son.  The  father,  indeed,  if  health  and  life  are  granted 
him,  may  again  be  restored  to  his  former  privileges  and  posi- 
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tion  ill  society ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  repair  the  fate  of  Marcus. 
We  cannot  arrest  and  tarn  back  the  flight  of  time,  nor  raise 
the  dead.  Unhappy  young  man  1  I  can  hardly  say  that  there 
was  guilt  in  your  joining  that  conspiracy  of  which  you  fell  a 
victim ;  but  there  was  imprudence.  Yet  for  that  imprudence 
I  hold  that  your  sire  was  more  to  blame  than  yourself^  having 
led  you  into  it  by  his  authority  and  instructions.  Yes,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Valens,  turning  from  this  apostrophe  to  address 
the  company,  '^  Prisons  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  son's  engag- 
ing in  the  late  conspiracy,  even  though  ignorant  of  its  very 
existence.  This,  no  doubt,  will  sound  strange  in  your  ears, 
as  being  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  it  is  abundantly  clear 
to  myself,  and  I  can  make  it  so  to  you,  I  think,  in  a  v^ry 
few  words.  You  are  all  aware  of  his  admiration  of  past  times, 
and  foolish  habit  of  constantly  haranguing  in  praise  of  liberty 
and  the  glories  of  the  republic.  His  son,  from  daily  hearing 
him,  and  at  an  age  when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
unable  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  human  affairs,  insen- 
sibly imbibed  his  views  and  principles ;  and  while  he  thought 
of  a  desirable  end,  mistook  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
attained.  Thus  it  ever  was  in  life :  The  young  imitate  those 
with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact ;  and  the  good  or 
evil  of  the  parents — their  follies  and  crotchets  even,  will  at- 
tach to  their  children."* 

*  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  Valens,  in  reference  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple inflaencing  our  actions,  is  here  to  be  anderstood  as  right.  In  proof 
of  the  assertion,  we  may  mention  some  facts  connected  with  a  Celt,  then 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life ;  and  which  in  the  main  must  be  tme,  for 
they  have  reached  ns  on  the  aathority  of  respectable  individuals  who 
occasionally  met  him,  and  knew  of  his  family.  This  man  having  left  his 
native  fi&stnesses  for  employment  in  the  low  country,  had  been  engaged 
as  a  herd  on  a  large  farm.  His  head,  by  anhappy  chance,  had  become 
in  the  course  of  time  as  full  of  the  conceptions  connected  with  wars  and 
battles  as  the  hnad  of  Don  Quixote  with  the  chimeras  of  knight-errantry ; 
and  he  could  not  converse  for  five  minutes  without  recurring  to  them. 
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"  I  will  not  dispute,"  replied  Orbilius,  "  the  correctness  of 
your  reasoning,  nor  advocate  the  sound  judgment  of  Prisons, 

Two  of  his  sons  served  ander  Lord  Wellington  daring  the  Peoinsalar 
War,  and  availing  himself  of  information  obtained  from  them  and  other 
sources,  and  distilled  through  the  alembic  of  a  heated  imagination,  he  was 
able  to  ponr  forth  an  unfailing  flow  of  military  anecdotes  and  events — 

"  Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach," 

of  retreats,  advances,  bayonet-charges,  blood,  wounds,  death,  heaps  of 
slain,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  The  consequence  was,  that  though  he  had  a  large 
family,  none  of  his  male  offspring  would  settle  at  home,  but  sought,  by 
entering  the  army,  to  realize  the  visions  of  their  sire.  The  old  man, 
without  the  slightest  change  of  character,  adhered  to  his  favourite  theme 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  When  age  and  sickness  laid  him  on  that  bed 
from  which  he  was  never  to  arise,  his  conversation  still  pursued  the  same 
course.  One  morning,  however,  his  aged  help-mate  surprised  at  his 
unusual  silence,  having  bent  over  him  a  little  said — '*  Ou,  Johnny !  Fat's 
the  matter?  ye 're  no  speakin'  o'  Lord  Wellington  noo."  But  Johnny 
heard  her  not.  He  was  fast  hastening  to  that  gloomy  buurne  where 
fitting  and  battles -are  unknown,  and  "the  war  worn  soldier"  sinks 
to  repose. 

As  a  fact,  which  is  not  unimportant  in  a  military  point  of  view,  we 
may  mention  that  his  oldest  son,  by  virtue  of  a  long  and  meritorious 
service  at  a  stirring  period,  and  not  in  **  the  weak,  piping  time  of  peace," 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer ;  but  here  fortune,  hitherto 
propitious,  began  to  frown.  The  parvenu  of  merit  found  himself  ont  of 
his  natural  element ;  he  had  neither  the  infgrmation  nor  habits  of  life 
which  fitted  him  to  enjoy  the  company  and  conversation  of  his  fellow 
officers ;  and  in  consequence  had  recourse  to  the  private  solatium  of  the 
■  bottle.  It  soon  after  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  army  on 
half-pay,  and  his  sacrifices  to  intemperance  prematurely  quenched  that 
spark  of  existence  which  had  survived  many  bloody  fields.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  successful  practice  of  the  Romans  in  elevating  indivi- 
duals if  distinguished  by  their  merits,  from  the  lowest  military  rank  to 
the  command  of  armies,  and  many  of  the  field  marshals  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  rose  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  example,  we  believe,  is  not 
adapted  for  general  application.  Military  officers  must  be  men  of  educa- 
tion, and  have  the  feelings  and  habits  of  gentlemen,  if  they  would  ob- 
tain comfort  themselves,  and  be  respected  by  the  circle  in  which  they 
move. 
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in  the  sentiments  which  he  is  so  prone  to  deliTor.  He  may 
he  chargeable  with  weakness,  from  which  no  man  is  exempt, 
but  his  feelings  and  principles  are  radically  excellent.  I  wish 
that  I  could  conscientiously  say  as  much  of  his  son.  Respect- 
ing, as  I  do,  the  maxim  beginning  with  the  words — NU  de 
mortuisj  yet  truth  requires  me  to  avow  that  Marcus  shewed 
propensities  to  evil  for  which  he  certainly  could  not  plead  the 
example  and  authority  of  his  sire.  Are  you  aware  that  Lucius, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  his  youth,  is  indebted  to  him  for 
all  the  calamities  by  which  he  has  been  overtaken  ?  " 

Valens  allowed  that  he  had,  indeed,  heard  the  report,  bat 
had  never  given  it  credit,  and  thought  that  it  was  impos- 
sible it  could  be  true.  Matho,  however,  took  the  side  of 
Orbilius,  and  stated  that  he  had  learned  on  indubitable 
authority  that  the  report  was  correct,  whereon  Valens  finding 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  an  ugly  fact,  expressed  his  sorrow 
that  Marcus  should  have  been  hurried  into,  the  commission  of 
such  a  deed,  which  could  be  extenuated  only  by  considering 
that  he  listened  to  the  dictates  of  passion,  believing  himself 
supplanted  by  Lucius  in  the  object  of  his  affection. 

The  conversation  then  turned  into  its  first  channel ;  and 
Matho  asked  them  their  opinion,  if  they  thought  that  anything 
could  be  done,  or  what,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs ;  in  a 
word,  if  it  was  advisable  to  attempt  to  right  themselves,  or  if 
they  should  sit  still  and  take  fortune  as  it  came,  being  des- 
troyed or  spared  as  suited  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant  who  lorded 
it  over  them. 

"  The  consequences  of  the  late  conspiracy,'*  said  Valens, 
"  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  of  being  cautious  and  circumspect  If 
a  plot  deeply  laid,  and  with  numerous  ramifications,  in  which 
many  were  embarked  of  the  first  rank  and  influence  in  Home 
was  unavailing  in  its  object,  and  recoiled  with  destruction  on 
the  heads  of  its  inventors,  what  could  be  expected  from  any 
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exertions  of  our  own.  Though  we  were  to  combine  and  draw 
a  number  of  friends  into  our  views,  the  result  would  be  the  same 
as  what  we  have  already  witnessed ;  some  of  the  Emperor's 
creatures  finding  the  means  to  Letray  us,  our  blood  would  only 
swell  the  torrent  from  bun:  an  veins  lately  poured  forth  to 
cement  the  power  of  tyranny.  It  is  not  from  civilians,  though 
they  were  to  rise  as  one  man,  that  we  are  to  look  for  safety 
and  the  privileges  of  freemen.  The  decision  of  our  destiny  lies 
with  the  army  which  Nero  now  wields  to  his  purposes  in 
rivetting  on  Romans  the  shackles  of  despotism ;  but  which, 
under  an  enterprising  and  worthy  head,  would  establish  liberty 
as  readily  as  it  now  maintains  servitude.  The  only  man,  in 
my  opinion,  to  whom  we  can  look  for  redress  and  relief  is 
Sergius  Galba,  whose  merits,  known  by  long  experience,  have 
rendered  him  extremely  popular  in  military  circles,  and  who 
now  holds  a  command  which  will  ensure  weight  to  any  mea- 
sures which  he  may  adopt  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  country- 
men and  of  the  world.  I  have  heard  from  yourself  that  he 
is  your  friend,  who  have  served  under  him  in  past  times." 

"  I  have  thought  of  the  step  to  which  I  see  that  you 
point,"  replied  Matho,  "and  Caius  Flaccus,  who  entirely 
concurs  in  our  sentiments,  being  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
to  join  the  army  in  Spain,  might  be  useful  in  giving  them 
effect  with  Galba." 

*'I  am  most  willing,"  said  Flaccus,  "to  act  in  every- 
thing for  the  good  of  my  country,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
prudence,  and  may  be  justified  by  the  reasonable  prospect  of 
a  successful  issue." 

"  We  have  an  excellent  plan  before  us,"  added  Orbilius, 
"  and  I  suggest,  Matho,  that  availing  }  ourself  of  your  long 
acquaintance  with  Galba,  you  write  him  a  letter  by  Caius 
Flaccus,  who  will  back  your  representations,  stating  the  pre- 
sent wretched  posture  of  affairs  in  Bome,  and  calling  on 
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him  to  arise  for  our  regeneration,  and  break  the  arm  of 
tyranny." 

*^  I  shall  be  cautions,"  replied  Matho,  ^^  what  I  commit 
to  writing,  for  there  are  risks  that  a  letter  may  be  intercepted ; 
nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  write  Oalba,  in  a  general  way, 
how  matters  stand  here,  if  Flaccns  will  undertake  to  give 
more  particular  information,  and  sound  him  of  his  disposition 
to  strike  for  the  restoration  of  liberty." 

This  Flaccns  readily  undertook ;  and  the  company  having 
agreed  on  the  plan  as  the  most  expedient  under  all  circum- 
stances, soon  after  separated,  praying  that  the  gods  would 
second  their  endeavours,  and  bring  round  happier  times. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

The  Avon  bard  has  said — 
"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 
It  purifies  the  miud  from  dross,  and  opes 
The  sources  whence  the  better  feelings  flow. 
It  gives  benevolence  fair  field  and  scope ; 
And  fortune  oft,  when  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
Will  turn  about  and  rise  aloft  again. 

Anonymous. 

Lucius,  after  his  safe  return  from  Rome,  where  his  visit 
was  necessarily  beset  by  many  eminent  perils,  employed  his 
time  as  before,  in  devotion  to  the  Muses,  and  gaining  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  country, 
while  at  the  sametime,  he  maintained  a  connexion  with  sur- 
rounding society,  by  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence.  So  dis- 
tinguished for  these,  indeed,  were  he  and  his  friend  Onesimus, 
that  they  were  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  appella- 
tion of  *'  the  good  gentlemen  ;"  and  every  case  of  suffering 
and  distress  occurring  near  at  hand,  was  quickly  intimated  to 
them. 

One  day  when  he  happened  to  be  abroad,  Lucius  received 
the  intelligence  that  a  traveller  had  lately  arrived  in  Bene- 
ventum,  who  obtained  lodging  in  a  papiruij  where  he  had 
fallen  ill ;  that  he  was  obviously  a  man  of  some  rank  and 
consequence,  and  carried  along  with  him  a  considerable  supply 
of  money ;  but  that  his  brain  had  become  affected,  and 
neither  the  people  of  the  house  nor  the  physician  who  attended 
him,  had  any  knowledge  who  he  was,  or  from  whence  he 
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came.  This  was  a  case  sufficient  to  interest  Lacios  and  his 
friend,  who  accordingly  ventured  a  visit  to  the  nnfortanate 
traveller,  whom  they  immediately  recognised,  as  the  reader 
may  have  anticipated,  to  be  the  good  old  Friscns.  He  was 
quite  unconscious,  however,  of  them,  being  in  the  delirium  of 
a  high  fev^r,  which  vented  itself  in  broken  sentences  and 
unintelligible  ravings.  He  had  set  out  from  home  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  but  broken-hearted  and 
overwhelmed  with  anxiety.  The  love  of  life,  and  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  tyranny  and  oppression  pursuing  him, 
had  sustained  his  strength  for  a  while ;  but  his  body  gradually 
sank  under  the  distress  which  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  on 
arriving  at  Beneventum  he  fell  into  that  disease  ^hich  had 
now  bereft  him  of  reason,  and  threatened  to  terminate  bis 
existence. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  Lucius  was  most  assidu- 
ous in  his  attentions  to  the  worthy  old  man,  and  spared  no 
pains  nor  labour  which  might  contribute  to  his  recovery. 
For  a  long  while  the  disease  yielded  little  to  skill  or  care ; 
but  at  last,  its  virulence  having  somewhat  abated,  Priscus 
began  to  have  a  certain  indistinct  consciousness  of  the  objects 
and  persons  around  him,  though  he  could  not  recall  himself 
to  a  sense  of  his  actual  situation.  With  the  first  returning 
glimmerings  of  his  reason,  and  when  he  saw  Lucius  about  his 
l)ed,  he  seemed  to  think  that  his  young  friend,  as  well  as 
himself,  was  dead ;  and  that  they  had  both  arrived  on  the 
confines  of  the  future  and  eternal  world.  He,  therefore,  in- 
dulged in  some  rather  disjointed  talk  and  congratulations  on 
their  escape  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  asked  after 
Marcus,  whom  he  said  that  he  had  not  yet  seen.  But  a 
brighter  day  soon  broke  in  on  his  mind,  and  he  recollected 
what  had  lately  befallen  him,  and  where  he  waa  His  sur- 
prise, then,  at  the  presence  of  Lucius  was  great,  of  whom  he 
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had  heard  nothing  since  his  flight,  on  the  eve  of  the  bloody 
persecution  of  the  Christians ;  and  he  inquired  eagerly  into 
his  present  situation  and  views.  On  the  other  hand,  Lncins 
was  as  anxions  to  learn  what  had  befallen  him,  and  how  he 
could  be  at  Beneventum  in  so  destitute  and  wofnl  a  plight, 
which  led  to  a  detail  of  the  late  conspiracy,  with  the  share 
which  had  been  taken  in  it  by  Marcus,  and  the  consequent 
awful  catastrophe — matters  which  were  new  to  our  hero,  who 
had  not  heard  from  Rome  since  he  had  last  been  there. 
Though  he  had  no  reason  to  entertain  kind  feelings  towards 
Marcus,  yet  his  noble  nature  was  affected  even  to  tears,  in  hear- 
ing of  his  wretched  fate ;  and  the  poor  father  was  so  agitated 
in  recalling  to  recollection  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  death  of  bis  son  and  his  own  flight,  that  Lucius,  fearing 
for  his  health,  forbore  to  inquire  till  a  fitter  opportunity,  into 
many  particulars  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  infor. 
niationj  and  endeavoured*  to  soothe  and  pacify  him  for  the 
present. 

As  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  Prisons  was  removed 
to  the  abode  of  Lucius  and  Onesimus,  where  he  rapidly  im- 
proved under  their  careful  nurture  and  tendance.  Ltidus, 
indeed,  who  had  known  him  from  the  earliest  period  of  youth- 
ful recollection,  felt  towards  him  with  something  of  the  affec- 
tion of  a  son  for  his  sire ;  and  this  feeling  quickly  became 
reciprocal  As  a  current  which  is  dammed  up  in  one  quarter 
will  seek  vent  in  another,  so  the  affections  of  Friscus,  which 
had  been  violently  arrested  in  the  case  of  Marcus,  and  forced 
back  on  his  own  breast  with  a  recoil  so  fearful  as  to  threaten 
his  destruction,  now  began  to  seek  for  themselves  a  new 
channel,  and  naturally  flowed  on  to  embrace  Lucius  in  their 
course.  Ere  long  he  became  essential  to  the  comfort,  and 
seemingly  to  the  very  existence  of  the  old  man.  But  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  the  latter  could  act  with  anything 
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like  manly  Tigonr  or  decisioD,  or  give  very  intelligible  ez" 
pre«don  to  the  feelings  by  which  he  was  inflnenced ;  for  at 
first  he  wonld  sit  silent  and  abstracted;  and  as  the  past 
vividly  arose  on  the  imagination,  his  nervous  and  feeble  frame 
would  indulge  in  floods  of  tears.  Occasionally  he  would 
remark  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  his  former  talk,  which  de- 
lighted in  allusions  to  antiquity  and  republican  times,  how  hard 
it  was  that  he,  in  his  old  age,  should  be  compelled  to  skulk  in 
obscurity,  in  order  to  save  the  little  span  of  life  which  remained 
to  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  new  Marius  among  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  or  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

When  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  join  his  friends  in 
speaking  of  their  future  plans  and  prospects,  Prisons  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  things  could  not 
long  be  maintained  at  Rome ;  and  that  meantime  they  should 
quietly  wait  the  progress  of  events.  As  his  grief  subsided^ 
resentment  for  the  ivTongs  which  he  had  suffered  arose  in  his 
bosom,  and  he  spoke  with  anticipated  confidence,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  of  the  downfall  of  the  bloody  tyrant,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  freer  and  more  rational  form  of  government. 
"  Our  country,"  he  would  say,  "  has  reached  the  very  lowest 
point  of  depression;  and  that  unwearied  spring  of  enexgy 
which  distinguishes  the  human  mind  will  again  raise  us  to  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  as  the  waters  of  the  British  ocean,  after 
their  ebb,  accumulate  and  swell  up  anew.  May  the  gods 
grant  that  we  soon  be  restored  in  peace  and  honour  to  our 
native  Eome ;  and  I  vow  to  you,  Lucius,  that  .when  this 
occurs  I  will  remunerate  your  filial  kindness  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  and  in  the  only  way  in  my  power,  namely,  by  accepting 
you  for  my  son  and  heir.  He  who  stood  to  me  in  that  rela-» 
tion  has  been  snatched  from  us  by  fate ;  but  I  have  found  in 
you,  to  whom  I  had  no  tie  by  blood,  all  that  a  father  could 
desire  in  his  ofispring." 
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We  shall  here  shift  the  scene  of  oar  narrative  to  another 
country,  which  is  a  privilege  that  historians  and  biographei*s 
may  well  assume,  seeing  it  is  usurped  by  the  dramatist,  who 
confines  not  himself  to  the  detail  of  facts,  but  boldly  under- 
takes to  place  actual  realities  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience, 
not,  indeed,  by  any  magic  sleight  or  deception  practised  on 
their  senses,  but  by  the  power  of  his  language  and  pictures 
to  impress  the  imagination,  and  carry  it  captive  along  with 
with  him.  Leaving  Italy,  therefore,  let  us  bend  our  regards 
for  a  little  on  Spain. 

At  the  time  when  Caius  Flaccus,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter,  arrived  in  that  country, 
Sergius  Galba,  who  commanded  there,  was  involved  in  a  sea 
of  troubles  and  perplexity.  Vindex  Julius,  who  had  the 
government  of  Gaul,  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  Borne, 
professed  the  intention  of  emancipating  himself  and  the 
Bomans  generally  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  Nero ;  and 
Oalba,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  was  called  on, 
agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  duty,  to  lend  his  aid  in  suppress- 
ing this  rebellion,  and  accordingly  had  taken  steps  for  that 
purpose.  The  task,  however,  was  one  not  at  all  to  his  mind, 
as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  wrongs  under  which  his  coun- 
try groaned ;  and  other  considerations  which  had  a  personal 
reference  to  himself  farther  tended  to  increase  his  reluctance. 
The  prominent  position  which  he  occupied,  and  the  popular- 
ity attached  to  his  character,  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
emperor,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  who,  being 
under  no  restraining  principle  to  impede  him  in  his  aims, 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  take  effectual  precautions  against  any 
future  inconvenience  which  might  arise  to  himself  in  connec- 
tion with  Galba.  For  this  purpose,  his  procurators  in  the 
province,  who  conducted  its  civil  affairs  and  managed  the 
revenue,  and  who,  sharing  in  the  depravity  of  their  master. 
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were  fit  tools  for  the  perpetration  of  any  wickedness,  had1)een 
privately  instructed  to  take  off  the  general,  and  in  conse^ 
qnence  employed  some  miscreants  for  the  work  of  assassina- 
tion. But  these  steps  were  not  so  well  concealed  as  to  escape 
the  knowledge  of  Qalha,  who  had  private  intimation  of  them, 
and  perceived  that,  thongh  he  might  by  caution  escape  their 
effect  at  present,  he  had  no  security  for  the  future,  and  mntt 
certainly  be  destroyed  whenever  Nero  had  him  fairly  in  his 
power.  The  alternative,  therefore,  suggested  to  him  by  just 
reflection  was,  that  he  must  either  do  or  die— either  crush 
his  mighty  foe,  or  be  cnished  himself.  But  this  was  a 
dilemma  which  he  could  not  contemplate  without  nneasinesa 
and  apprehension ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  risk  kept  his 
mind  long  in  suspense,  and  prevented  him  from  taking  any 
decided  steps.  His  preparations  to  put  down  Vindex,  withr 
out  being  actually  omitted,  made  no  progress,  nor  assumed  a 
very  definite  aspect. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Vindex,  who  probably  guessed  at 
his  real  position  and  feelings,  sent  a  messenger  to  him,  bear- 
ing a  letter,  in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  commanding  atti- 
tude of  Galba,  and  the  need  which  the  Eoman  empire  had  of 
such  a  head,  and  calling  on  him  to  be  the  leader  and  saviour 
of  all  those  who  were  the  true  friends  of  liberty,  for  which  he 
himself  was  presently  acting  in  Oaul,  and  would  cordially 
co-operate  with  Galba  on  a  more  extended  scale  of  operations. 
The  tenor  of  this  communication,  and  the  prospects  which  it 
opened  up,  flattered  the  ambition  of  the  Spanish  govemori 
and,  indeed,  pointed  to  that  course  which  he  felt  to  be  the 
only  one  that  promised  him  safety ;  and  other  circumstances 
combined  to  induce  him  to  disclaim  the  authority  of  Nero. 
Various  omens,  as  he  was  led  from  appearances  to  believe, 
had  indicated  himself  as  one  who  was  reserved  for  a  great 
destiny ;  and,  in  particular,  he  relied  on  a  prediction  which 
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had  repeatedly  been  delivered,  and  at  long  intervals  of  time, 
to  the  effect  that  the  lord  and  master  of  the  world  would  arise 
in  Spain.  A  priest  of  Jupiter  in  the  town  of  Glunia,  whose 
character  entitled  him  to  respect,  had  lately  revived  the  pro- 
phecy, giving  weight  and  credit  to  what  was  foretold  by  a 
female  seer  two  hundred  years  before,  and  establishing  a  gene- 
ral belief  of  its  near  accomplishment. 

When  the  mind  is  nearly  balanced  by  a  number  of  con- 
flicting views  and  feelings,  but  a  small  momentum  is  necessary 
to  incline  it  to  either  side  ;  and  such  a  preponderating  force, 
in  the  present  case,  was  found  in  Gaius  Flaccus,  and  the 
communication  which  he  brought.  Galba  perused  with  plear 
sure  the  letter  of  his  old  friend  Matho,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  Rome  was  in  a  wretched  state ;  and  though  the  tribune 
had  been  cautious  in  expressing  his  sentiments,  it  was  per- 
fectly evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  the  composition, 
that  the  people  in  general  were  impatient  under  their  rule, 
and  would  gladly  hail  a  political  change.  He  was  confirmed 
in  this  opmion  by  some  questions  which  he  asked  at  Flaccus, 
who,  emboldened  by  his  language,  and  the  feelings  which  he 
seemed  to  display,  proceeded  (as  he  had  pledged  himself  be- 
fore leaving  Bome,  at  that  party  whose  deliberations  we  have 
mentioned)  to  unfold  the  wishes  of  all  the  more  respectable 
and  worthy  part  of  the  Eoman  citizens,  and  which  he  inti- 
mated that  Matho  would  have  done  in  his  letter,  if  he  had 
not  been  restrained  by  prudential  considerations.  He  went 
on  to  add  that  he  had  come  to  Spain  not  merely  as  a  soldier, 
but  also  as  the  private  emissary  of  his  countrymen,  who  looked 
to  Oalba  as  the  only  one  who  was  fitted,  by  his  talents  and 
power,  to  procure  their  salvation,  which  would  be  a  task 
ennobling  to  himself  and  pregnant  with  blessings  to  the 
human  race. 

This  appeal  was  not  thrown  away.      The   sentiments 
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which  it  embodied  inspired  Galba  with  desires  which  grada- 
ally  determined  the  line  of  his  conduct  But  the  final  step 
was  not  taken  without  much  hesitation  and  many  internal 
struggles.  He  saw  that  his  own  case  resembled  that  of 
Julius  Gffisar  when  he  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Bubicon. 
If  he  should  cross  that  river,  Caesar  was  aware  that  he  must 
either  soar  to  the  supreme  power  of  his  country,  or  be  crashed 
by  the  existing  authorities  ;  and  Galba  clearly  foresaw  that 
he  could  not  unfurl  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  Nero 
without  victory  or  death.  And  as  the  preliminary  circnn^ 
stances  of  his  situation,  before  he  came  to  a  final  decicdon, 
had  a  resemblance  to  those  in  which  Gassar  was  formerly 
placed,  so  also  the  example  of  Ciesar,  and  the  encouragement 
from  which  he  acted,  had  their  influence  on  his  mind.  Cassar 
professed  to  believe  that  he  followed  divine  omens  and  direc- 
tion in  crossing  the  Rubicon  and  committing  the  disposal  of 
the  future  to  Fate ;  and  Oalba  flattered  himself  that  oracular 
predictions  pointed  to  him  as  the  assertor  of  the  liberty,  as 
well  as  the  saviour,  of  mankind. 

Having  at  last  come  to  a  decided  resolution,  the  first  caie 
of  Galba  was  to  draw  over  the  army  entirely  to  his  views, 
which  he  found  little  difficulty  in  effecting;  and  without 
openly  aspiring  to  the  imperial  purple,  on  which,  however, 
his  heart  was  set,  he  merely  professed  his  intention  and  desire 
to  rectify  the  abuses  of  the  Boman  government,  and  restore 
the  people  to  their  former  privileges  and  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

And  ob !  that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies  ! 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep,  and  never  dies ; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light, 
That  winds  around  and  tears  the  quivering  heart ! 
Ah !  wherefore  not  consume  it  and  depart  ? 

Bride  of  Abtdob. 

It  has  "beeii  recorded  by  ancient  writers  as  a  singular  fact 
connected  with  the  mental  or  psychological  constitution  of 
human  beings,  that  the  emperor  Nero  was  never  accustomed 
to  dream  previous  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  whereas  after 
that  event,  he  used  to  dream  frequently.  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  his  sleep,  as  will  happen  with  every  person  in  good 
health,  was  quiet  and  refreshing  until  he  began  to  be  agitated 
by  the  stings  of  an  uneasy  and  condemning  conscience.  The 
deliberate  murder  of  his  mother,  which  he  had  effected  by  a 
persevering  plan,  in  the  face  of  numberless  difficulties,  was  a 
crime  of  such  atrocious  magnitude  as  would  be  revolting  to 
every  imcorrupt  feeling  and  affection  of  the  heart,  and  might 
well  be  a  source  of  uneasiness  by  day  and  by  night.  As  his 
difficulties  multiplied  upon  him,  Nero  became  more  sensibly 
the  victim  of  remorse  and  his  own  distressing  reflections, 
because,  he  wanted  support  from  that  elation  of  spirits  which 
will  accompany  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  desires ;  but 
after  the  conspiracy  of  Fiso,  he  was  observed  to  be  particu<r 
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larlj  restless  and  iiDbappy.  His  life,  as  he  then  perceived, 
was  held  by  a  most  precarious  tenure,  and  might  at  any  time 
be  cut  through  by  the  assassin-hand  of  some  of  his  subjects, 
to  whom  he  was  generally  most  justly  obnoxious.  The  pro- 
gress of  events,  too,  which  was  always  hastening  downward, 
and  pointing  to  his  destruction,  prevented  him  from  recover- 
ing in  any  degree  his  former  tranquillity  of  mind.  Scarcely 
had  be  secured  himself  from  the  fear  of  immediate  death  by 
the  execution  of  Piso  and  a  numerous  body  of  his  known  asso- 
ciates, than  his  attention  was  aroused  by  the  detection  of 
Vindex,  who  held  the  office  of  Prietor  in  Gaul.  He  hastened 
to  take  measures  to  avert  this  danger,  and  made  an  applica- 
tion to  the  senate  for  their  approbation  and  assistance ;  bat 
he  was  mortified  at  the  coldness  with  which  that  body  received 
his  representations,  and  heard  from  them  language  so  ambi* 
guous,  as  might  denote  that  he  himself  was  a  greater  enemy 
to  the  empire  than  any  other  person  could  be.  At  the  same 
time,  omens  connected  with  the  ancient  superstition,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  shall  not  seek  to  search  into  and  enu- 
merate, contributed  their  aid,  along  with  other  causes^  to 
unhinge  his  mind  and  overpower  him  with  perplexity. 

In  these  unhappy  circumstances  he  was  without  resoorce 
and  support  from  the  sweets  of  society  and  domestic  inter- 
course. His  principal  associates  about  this  period  were  Spo- 
rus,  Phaon,  and  Epaphroditus ;  the  first  a  wretched  and  coi^ 
temptible  partner  in  his  crimes  and  licentiousness ;  and  the 
two  other  persons,  who  had  once  been  his  slaves,  but  having 
at  length  been  manumitted,  now  ranked  under  the  appella- 
tion of  freemen.  Thus  it  was  that  political  embarrassments 
and  external  difficulties  were  neither  lightened  nor  conntar- 
balanced  by  the  enjoyments  of  private  life.  Yet  Nero  tat 
some  time  continued  to  bear  up  under  the  accumulation  of 
anxieties  and  troubles  by  which  he  was  beset^  and  oppose 
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resistance  to  the  current  of  his  adverse  fortune.  But  when 
the  news  reached  him  that  Galba  had  reared  the  standard 
of  independence,  his  fortitude  was  completely  overcome,  and 
be  acted  like  a  pilot  who,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  his 
vessel,  ceases  to  struggle  against  the  violence  of  the  tempest. 
After  this,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  he  continued  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  stupor,  from  which  at  times  he  would  start 
up  and  pace  his  chamber  in  agitation  and  with  disordered 
steps,  keeping  by  himself  and  speaking  to  no  one.  But  the 
night,  when  he  had  retired  to  his  couch  and  darkness  and 
silence  were  spread  around,  became  particularly  terrible  to 
him.  His  attempts  to  enjoy  the  balmy  comforts  of  sleep 
were  frustrated  by  fearful  reflections  and  harassing  dreams ; 
for  when  the  bodily  frame,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  had  at 
length  sunk  into  a  state  of  rest,  this  was  only  that  he  might 
awake  in  terror  and  distraction.  The  cries  which  he  now 
uttered  brought  Sporus,  who  acted  as  his  body  servant,  to 
his  bedside,  where  he  found  him  staring  on  vacuity,  and  agi- 
tated with  apprehensions  of  unreal  beings.  **  0  mother,"  he 
would  say,  "I  beseech  thee  send  not  these  terrible  furies 
upon  me;  I  cannot  bear  their  bloody  aspect  and  tresses  of 
curling  snakes.  They  drink  up  my  blood  and  consume  my 
heart.  Whither  shall  I  fly  ?  They  are  everywhere — before 
and  behind  me— and  there  is  no  escape.  Save  me,  0  save 
me,  mother,  or  they  will  drive  me  to  Tartarus,  where  I  shall 
be  buried  in  gulfs  of  liquid  fire." 

"Master-emperor,"  would  Sporus  cry,  "recollect  your- 
self. Your  mind  is  disordered  by  the  visions  of  the  night. 
But  you  have  no  reason  to  fear.  Here  are  you  in  your  own 
palace,  surrounded  by  your  servants  and  guards,  and  no  one 
can  approach  to  disturb  you." 

"  Ha  I  keep  off","  he  would  answer.  "  You  are  one  of  my 
tormentors,  and  another  fiiry  thirsting  for  my  destruction," 
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At  length  the  fit  of  terror  and  distraction  spent  its  force 
and  subsided,  and  he  proceeded  to  add,  in  a  calm  and  col- 
lected manner — '^  Ah !  Sporus,  I  have  done  those  deeds  which 
conscience,  with  excruciating  effect,  will  now  harrow  np  for 
my  condemnation  ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  beset  hj  the  furies 
of  Orestes,  whom  I  equal  in  guilt,  and  whose  punishment  I 
deservedly  share/' 

Sporus,  who  constantly  had  countenanced  him  in  his 
wickedness  and  crimes,  lending  a  hand  when  he  could  in 
their  perpetration,  and  on  whom  the  pressure  of  adversity 
produced  the  effect  of  arousing  his  conscience  in  a  rimilar 
manner,  though  not  in  a  degree  equal  to  what  befell  his 
master,  endeavoured  as  well  as  he  could  to  comfort  and 
condole  him ;  and,  with  returning  day,  they  proceeded  to 
deliberate  on  the  measures  which  should  be  pursued.  It 
required  but  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that  they  possessed 
not  the  power  to  arrest  the  downward  progress  of  events,  and 
that  the  authority  of  Nero  had  reached  its  final  termination ; 
and,  therefore,  the  only  subject  left  for  them  to  discuss,  re- 
lated to  the  course  which  they  should  pursue  for  the  safety  of 
his  future  life.  His  own  desire,  when  his  mind  had  become 
sufficiently  calm  to  enable  him  seriously  to  reflect,  was  to 
leave  Italy  and  seek  refuge  abroad — which,  perhaps,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  the  best  plan  which 
could  have  been  adopted,  provided  only  that  it  had  been 
practicable.  But  in  endeavouring  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
he  found  himself  totally  powerless ;  both  the  commanders  of 
the  vessels  at  Ostia  to  whom  he  applied,  and  those  whom 
he  had  designed  to  make  the  companions  of  his  flight,  re- 
solutely refused  their  co-operation  and  assistance ;  and  one 
man  replied  to  his  message  in  words  which  spoke  most  signi- 
ficantly of  the  wretched  state  to  which  he  was  reduced.  "  Is 
death,"  he  said,  "  so  very  miserable  an  afiair  for  Nero." 
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Depressed  and  broken  in  spirit,  the  emperor  now  began 
to  demean  himself  in  a  manner  far  below  the  dignity  of  his 
rank  and  station.  He  set  out  on  foot  to  visit  those  who  had 
been  the  most  intimate  of  his  associates  and  pretended  friends ; 
but  none  of  them  could  be  found,  for  they  universally  denied 
themselves  to  his  inquiries.  Solitude  and  discouragement 
everywhere  stared  him  in  the  face ;  and  he  returned  home, 
though  he  had  conversed  with  nobody,  more  convinced  by 
the  reception  which  he  encountered  of  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  situation,  than  any  language  could  have  taught  him. 

Various  expedients  were  now  agitated  between  Nero  and 
his  advisers,  but  with  little  prospect  of  obtaining  for  him  any 
substantial  benefit.  Sometimes  he  meditated  a  flight  to  the 
Parthians,  and  even  debated  the  propriety  of  seeking  out 
Galba  and  throwing  himself  on  his  mercy,  in  the  hope  of  so 
obtaining  life  and  protection  from  those  who  sought  his  de- 
struction. But  it  appeared  to  him  a  better  plan,  first  to  try 
his  fortune  with  the  people — going  forth  into  the  Forum  and 
making  a  deprecatory  harangue,  in  order  to  ensure  their 
goodwill ;  and  if  he  should  not  be  successful  in  this  object, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  then  obtain,  through  their 
influence,  some  foreign  employment,  which,  though  far  re- 
moved from  regal  magnificence,  would  enable  him  to  enjoy 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  comfort.  So  strongly  did  these 
ideas  engross  his  mind,  that  he  sat  down  late  in  the  evening 
to  compd8<8  a  speech  for  the  purpose,  which  he  might  deliver 
on  the  following  day,  and  continued  writing  till  bed-time, 
when  he  retired  to  his  couch,  reserving  the  remainder  of 
bis  work  till  the  morrow.  But  little  rest  fell  to  his  share, 
for  his  sleep  was  troubled  and  unrefreshing,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  though  not  in  the  same  degree.  However, 
when  he  got  up,  he  continued  the  composition  of  his  speech ; 
and  Wh^n  he  had  embodied  such  matter  as  occurred  to  him, 
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be  called  Sporiis  to  bear  him  read,  and  give  an  opinion  of 
the  effect  which  his  oratory  was  likely  to  produce  oq  the 
public  mind.     He  therefore  began  as  follows  : — 

'^  Romans  and  Fellow-Citizens  ! 

^'  I  present  myself  before  yon  in  novel  and,  to  me,  most 
humiliating  circumstances.  Lately  your  head  and  emperor, 
I  am  now  no  longer  so,  for  evento  and  misconduct  more  con- 
nected, I  trust,  with  adverse  fortune,  and  the  agents  which  I 
unhappily  employed,  than  any  want  of  good  intention  on  my 
own  part,  have  compelled  me  to  renounce  the  imperial  purple, 
and  take  my  stand  here  as  one  of  yourselves.  I  am  not  only 
your  equal,  but  an  unfortunate  Roman,  whose  destiny  for 
good  or  evil  is  in  your  hands.  Let  me  entreat  yon,  then, 
that  you  will  consider  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  and 
respect  fallen  greatness.  It  is  the  usual  way  of  the  world,  I 
believe,  for  people  to  hail  with  joy  the  downfall  of  rulers  and 
kings  as  they  would  some  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the 
natural  world,  which  could  be  contemplated  without  barm  or 
danger ;  but  the  feeling  is  cruel,  my  fellow-citizens,  and 
l)eople,  in  yielding  to  it,  place  not  themselves  in  the  same 
circumstances  with  those  unhappy  beings  whose  ruin  yields 
them  delight     If  they  knew  the  distress  and  agony" 

The  city  was  already  full  of  bustle,  and  the  oratory  of 
the  emperor  was  here  interrupted  by  shouts  in  the  streets,  so 
loud  and  long  that  the  very  buildings  and  houses  seemed  to 
reverberate,  and  the  earth  to  tremble.  On  this,  Sporus  was 
despatched  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  and  soon  returned 
with  intelligence,  that  the  shouts  which  struck  so  forcibly  on 
their  ears,  proceeded  from  the  joy  of  the  people  at  the  new 
state  of  things,  and  were  in  fact  '^  the  roar   of  liberated 
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Borne."  He  went  on  to  add  that  all  the  troops  in  the  city 
had  declared  in  favour  of  Oalba,  and  that  the  commanders  of 
the  royal  guard,  forsaking  their  post^  had  withdrawn  the 
soldiers  usually  assigned  for  the  protection  of  the  palace. 
Nero,  in  consequence,  was  without  power  or  influence  of  any 
kind,  and  in  a  far  worse  situation  than  the  provost  of  his  late 
subjects. 

On  questioning  Sporus  as  to  the  expediency  of  going 
forth  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  people,  he  was  told  that 
the  attempt  would  be  perfect  madness ;  and  that  in  all  pro- 
bability he  would  be  torn  in  pieces  before  he  could  reach  the 
Forum,  or  be  able  to  open  his  mouth. 

Nero  WBS  driven  to  absolute  distraction  at  this  intelli- 
gence ;  and  in  dishabille  as  he  was,  and  without  shoes  on  his 
feet,  rushed  forth  with  the  intention  to  cast  himself  into  the 
Tiber,  and  find  a  speedy  end  to  all  his  miseries. 


N  2 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  Rome's  sixth  emperor  was  near  his  last, 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound, 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death 
From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier, 
With  show  of  tender  pity,  would  have  stanched 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and  said — 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance — 
'•  It  is  too  late ;  is  this  fidelity  ?" 

Byrom's  Manfred. 

In  viewing  the  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Nero  and  of  some 
of  the  other  Roman  emperors,  a  cnrious  problem  will  present 
itself  for  our  solution,  in  respect  to  the  civilization  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  these  transactions  occurred.  We  can- 
not surely  consider  the  Romans  to  have  then  been  barbarians; 
for  though  they  could  not  rival  in  mental  culture  the  Augus- 
tan age,  they  yet  possessed  many  poets  and  able  prose  writers, 
and  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  liberal  arts.  But  their 
conduct,  both  as  regarded  rulers  and  people,  was  often 
tyrannical  and  cruel,  and  disgraced  by  atrocities  which  will 
hardly  find  a  parallel  among  the  most  savage  tribes.  If 
Nero,  for  instance,  was  a  wanton  and  capricious  shedder  of 
human  blood,  and  delighted  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  his 
subjects,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  had  attained  the 
ascendency,  failed  not  to  follow  him  with  the  most  deadly  and 
unrelenting  ferocity.  How  different  is  the  state  of  things 
which  we  have  contemplated  in  the  present  age.     Napoleon 
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Baonaparte,  the  soonrge  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Eorope, 
and  who  for  a  long  time  drained  the  blood  and  treasores  of 
the  British  empire,  when  he  fell  at  length,  like  Lucifer  from 
heaven,  never  to  rise  again,  and  was  placed  in  the  power  of 
those  whom  he  had  most  severlj  injored,  received  a  retreat, 
and  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  ;  whereas,  had  his 
lot  been  cast  in  the  Boman  world,  he  must  have  encountered 
every  indignity,  and  a  cruel  death.  How  are  we  to  explain 
such  facts,  which  are  so  widely  different  from  one  another? 
They  do  not  altogether  rest  on  the  ground  of  civility  and 
mental  culture ;  for  in  these  respects  we  do  not  so  far  out- 
strip the  ancient  Bomans  as  some  people  may  suppose.  There 
is  another  principle,  we  believe,  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
that  is  the  humanizing  influence  of  Christianity,  which 
renders  the  breasts  of  mankind  more  accessible  to  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  diminishes  the  thirst  of  ven- 
geance, by  considerations  connected  with  a  Supreme  Judge. 
Bat  let  us  not  indulge  in  reflections  to  the  neglect  of  our 
narrative. 

The  insane  attempt  of  Nero  at  self-destruction  was  ar- 
rested hj  the  timely  interference  of  his  attendants,  who,  by 
entreaties,  remonstrances,  and  even  the  forcible  laying  on  of 
hands,  prevailed  on  him  to  desist ;  and  Phaon  having  men- 
tioned his  own  suburban  villa,  which  was  only  four  miles 
from  the  city,  as  a  fit  place  of  concealment,  the  phantom* 
emperor  gave  his  consent  to  set  out  thither.  Accordingly,  in 
a  half-dressed  and  woful-looking  pickle,  he  was  mounted  on 
a  horse,  and  an  old  cloak  being  thrown  about  him,  with  a 
handkerchief  over  his  face  to  conceal  his  features,  he  took  his 
departure  with  four  attendants,  in  whose  number  was  Sporus. 
He  was  startled,  ere  he  had  proceeded  far,  with  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake  and  flashes  of  lightning,  which  his  subdued 
mind  and  guilty  conscience  interpreted  as  the  omens  of  farther 
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approachiDg  disaster  and  rain.  As  be  passed  by  the  city- 
camp,  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  joyful  clamours  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  expressing  their  favour  for  Galba,  and  the 
hatred  which  they  entertained  against  himself.  The  people, 
too,  whom  they  encountered  on  the  road,  were  talking  about 
him  ;  and  some  of  them  mistook  him  and  his  attendants  for 
a  small  party  sent,  as  they  said,  in  pursuit  of  the  emperor, 
who  bad  fled  to  elude  the  search  of  justice. 

The  hortie  of  Nero  being  terrified  by  the  appearance  and 
odour  of  a  dead  body  which,  from  some  cause  unexplained, 
was  lying  on  the  highway,  gave  a  sudden  start,  which  so 
discomposed  him,  that,  in  the  effort  to  keep  his  seat^  he 
dropped  the  hankerchief  covering  his  face,  and  was  recognized 
and  saluted  by  several  persons.  It  is  difficult,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  conceive  how  either  Nero  himself  or  his 
attendants  could  seriously  cherish  the  idea  that  the  villa  of 
Phaon  would  afford  him  an  asylum  where  he  could  safely 
hide.  It  was  clear  enough  that  his  enraged  subjects  would 
neither  want  information  nor  sagacity  sufficient  to  ferret  him 
out ;  but  in  truth  the  fugitives  were  destitute  of  counsel,  and 
knew  that  they  were  playing  a  desperate  game.  Adhering 
to  a  rained  and  sinking  cause,  they  acted  like  drowning 
men,  and  caught  at  straws.  They  were  totally  without  the 
courage  and  means  to  prompt  them  to  a  flight  of  the  length 
and  nature  which  afforded  the  least  hope  of  escape  ;  and  the 
emperor  was  both  broken  in  spirits  and  enfeebled  in  body  by 
the  mental  anxiety  which  he  had  undergone.  Accordingly, 
when  they  had  arrived  near  the  villa,  which  stood  almost  on 
on  the  road-side,  they  made  a  detour  into  the  fields  in  order 
to  reach  it  from  the  opposite  direction,  conceiving  that  they 
would  infallibly  be  betrayed  if  they  made  for  it  by  the  usual 
route,  which  was  commanded  by  the  eye  of  every  passenger. 
Proceeding  a  certain  length,  they  dismounted,  and  one  of 
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their  number  tiDdertook  the  charge  of  conveying  away  the 
horses.  Phaon  who,  with  Sponis  and  Epaphroditiis,  re- 
mained with  Nero,  now  pointed  out  to  him  a  path  of  approach 
to  the  villai  which  was  almost  impervious.  Along  this  the 
emperor  (for  who  would  notice  or  pity  the  woful  plight  of 
the  wretched  sycophants  and  calamites,  his  companions?) 
had  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  through  bushes  and  thorns 
which  tore  his  clothes,  penetrated  his  naked  feet,  and  drew 
blood  from  his  hands  and  face.  At  length  he  reached  a  spot 
where  a  cavern  had  been  dug  out  of  the  sand,  and  which 
Phaon  suggested  to  him  as  the  place  where  he  could  be  most 
securely  hid ;  but  Nero,  who  had  still  some  spark  of  spirit 
left,  declared  that  he  would  not  be  buried  in  the  earth  while 
yet  alive.  Being  exhausted  by  the  exertions  which  he  had 
undergone,  he  called  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst;  but  none 
could  there  be  procured  for  him  but  what  was  found  in  a  ditch, 
and  which  he  raised  to  his  head  in  a  wretched  jug,  re- 
marking in  a  tone  of  bitterness — "  Such  is  the  nedtar  which 
the  emperor  of  the  world  must  drink  I"  A  private  entrance 
having  been  opened  up  to  him  into  the  villa,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  it,  but  with  great  diflSculty ;  and  lay  down  there 
upon  a  mean  bed,  having  an  old  coverlet  spread  over  him. 
To  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  only  some  old  and  unin- 
viting crusts  of  bread  could  be  found,  which  his  appetite  dis- 
dained, and  he  contented  himself  in  the  meantime  with 
drinking  a  little  warm  water. 

It  is  better  that  the  victim  of  a  violent  and  untimely 
death  should  fall  speedily  than  be  kept  long  in  suspense. 
While  life  is  continued,  hope  will  conjure  up  delusive  expec- 
tations of  safety  and  escape,  which  a  little  time  is  sufficient 
to  destroy ;  and  the  unhappy  wretch  will  constabtly  be  kept 
on  the  rack,  and  tasting  every  hour  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Kero,  therefore,  had^  reason  to  esteem  it  a  favour  from  heaven 
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that  his  ruin  rode  post,  and  pressed  without  a  moment's  delay 
towards  the  awful  catastrophe. 

He  scarcely  had  obtamed  leisure  to  breathe,  as  he  lay  on 
his  wretched  and  humiliating  couch,  before  a  slave  of  Phaon 
arrived  from  Rome,  bringing  the  intelligence  that  the  Senate 
had  decreed  the  emperor  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  that 
he  should  undergo  the  punishment  which  was  due  to  one  who 
stood  in  such  a  situation.  The  startling  news  was  communi- 
cated in  the  presence  of  Nero  himself  and  the  trio  of  friends 
who  still  adhered  to  him  in  his  distress ;  and  the  messenger, 
on  being  questioned,  gave  them  the  farther  information,  suffi- 
cient to  obliterate  every  trace  of  hope  from  their  minds ;  for 
he  stated  that  it  was  perfectly  known  at  Rome  whither  the 
emperor  had  retired,  and  coDfidently  reported  that  an  armed 
party  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  his  flight  to  a  greater  distance,  and  to  bring  him 
back  again  either  alive  or  dead. 

Desiring  to  know  the  whole  extent  of  evil  which  might 
await  him,  Nero  asked  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the 
punishment  decreed  against  him  by  the  senate,  in  being 
adjudged  an  enemy  of  his  country.  The  messenger  who,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  a  low  and  ignorant  man,  and  desti- 
tute of  delicacy  of  feeling,  who,  like  people  of  his  class,  used 
to  gloat  with  a  morbid  pleasure  on  the  sanguinary  and  dis-^ 
gHsting  accompaniments  of  public  executions,  and,  moreover^ 
had  imbibed  the  sentiments  and  views  prevalent  at  Borne, 
where  the  expected  death  of  the  emperor  was  hailed  as  a 
great  and  universal  blessing;  the  man,  we  say,  being  so 
mentally  disposed,  proceeded  to  answer  the  question  with  a 
minuteness  and  con  amore^  as  it  may  be  called,  shocking  to 
every  one  who  was  present,  but  particularly  to  the  unhappy 
being  whose  fate  was  at  stake.  He  first  described  the 
furiated  contrivance  to  which  criminals  ^among  the  Bomans 
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were  fastened  who  were  fated  as  victims  of  the  fasces^  and 
how  they  were  securely  fixed  and  bound.  Not  omitting  to 
state  that  they  were  divested  of  the  encumbrance  of  clothes, 
which  human  ingenuity  has  superinduced  to  the  gifts  of 
nature,  he  went  on  to  tell  that  then  the  lictors,  plying  their 
rods,  and  succeeding  one  another  in  the  work,  like  relays 
of  horses  to  the  hastening  traveller,  .prosecuted  their  task 
till  the  unhappy  crimuial,  whose  groans  and  feeble  cries 
were  drowned  amid  the  clamours  and  shouts  of  the  delighted 
spectators,  expired. 

With  the  contemptuous  shudder  of  one  who  felt  the  fear 
of  a  painful  and  ignominious  punishment,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  wound  was  inflicted  on  his  dignity,  Nero  inquired  of 
his  three  friends  if  this  statement  conld  be  depended  on  as 
true  ;  to  which  they  replied  in  the  afBrmative ;  and  Phaon 
added,  that  whatever  was  the  pain,  and  certainly  it  was  great, 
which  it  cost  him  to  tender  advice  on  the  present  occasion, 
yet  duty  to  his  sovereign  required  him  to  state  that  it  would 
be  better  to  hug  a  voluntary  death  than  await  such  a  punish- 
men  as  had  been  desciibed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nero,  "  in  ordinary  circumstances,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  your  being  right ;  but  alas  I  my  case  is  an  ex* 
ception,  nor  am  I  in  a  like  situation  with  other  men.  To 
them  death  holds  out  a  refuge  from  calamity,  which  may 
enable  them  to  bid  defiance  to  the  frowns  of  fortune ;  whereas 
to  me  death  promises  no  such  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
suggests  grounds  of  apprehension  compared  to  which  the 
severest  inflictions  of  cruelty  may  be  considered  preferable. 
Unless  the  conclusions  of  the  philosopher  and  the  splendid 
delineations  of  the  poet  are  without  a  basis  in  reality,  and  no 
better  than  brain-born  fictions ;  in  short,  unless  the  human 
race  has  no  part  nor  portion  in  futurity,  but  sinks  into  anni- 
hilation when  the  body  ceases  to  breathe,  what  relief  have  I 
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to  expect  from  death  ?  Bat  who  shall  qnesfion  that  we  are 
destined  for  immortality  ?  The  constitution  of  our  nature 
and  the  feelings  of  the  mind  proclaim  this  truth  in  unmistake- 
able  language ;  and  to  me  a  condemning  conscience  arrays 
the  future  in  colours  of  the  most  gloomy  and  disheartening 
character ;  the  retreat  from  evil,  which  through  the  vale  of 
mortality  is  opened  up  to  other  men,  is  shut  against  me  by 
Adamantine  bars  and  Oorgonian  terrors.  No  haven  appears 
in  which  my  soul  may  repose.  The  furies  of  my  mother 
await  to  seize  it  as  their  prey,  which  they  will  bathe  in  floods 
of  liquid  fire  and  torment  for  ever.  0  Death  I  Death  I  I 
could  hug  thee  as  a  bride  were  it  not  for  the  dire  consi^ 
quences  to  which  thou  mayst  lead.*' 

In  this  manner  did  the  wretched  man  give  scope  to  his 
agonizing  reflections,  desirous  to  escape  from  the  cruel  and 
ignominious  death  which  stared  him  in  the  face,  but  afraid  to 
seek  an  easier  one  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  lest  the  passage 
out  of  life  should  be  the  introduction  to  evils  which  were 
more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  greatest  possible  bodily  suf- 
ferings. For  a  while,  therefore,  he  remained  irresolute,  and 
even  withstood  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  who  sincerely 
counselled  suicide,  which  was  then  accounted  honourable,  and 
afforded  the  means  of  escape  to  those  whom  fortune  had 
driven  to  the  last  extremity.  The  course  of  events,  however, 
cut  short  deliberation,  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  choose  the  alternative  of  either  submitting  to  what  his 
enraged  enemies  might  inflict,  or  to  perish  by  friendly  hands, 
and  so  baffle  their  designs.  Intelligence  arrived  that  officers 
sent  for  his  apprehension,  numerous  and  well-armed,  were  on 
their  way;  and  immediately  after  that,  they  now  approached 
near.  Aroused  and  nerved  by  despair,  Nero  then  seized  a 
sword,  turning  the  point  toward  his  throat ;  but  his  courage 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  follow  out  the  attempt,  and 
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be  paused,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  by-standers  expected 
to  have  seen  the  fatal -blow  inflicted — thus  converting  their 
pity  at  his  fate  into  contempt  at  the  poltroonery  which  he 
displayed.  But  sensible  indications  of  the  arrival  of  those 
sent  in  search  of  him  added  a  stimulus  to  his  tardy  purpose ; 
and  he  seriously  resolved  to  die.  Yet  the  former  features  of 
his  character  appeared  strong  even  in  the  last  moments,  and 
yielding  to  that  propensity  by  which  he  was  usually  distin- 
guished— a  propensity  common  with  half-learned  people,  and 
which  we  denominate  pedantry,  of  endeavouring  to  express 
in  classical  phraseology  what  could  better  have  been  stated 
in  familiar  language  of  his  own — he  quoted  a  verse  of  Homer 
to  the  effect  of  hearing  the  sound  of  swift  advancing  horses. 
With  the  assistance  of  Epaphroditus,  he  now  reluctantly 
forced  the  point  of  the  weapon  into  his  throat,  with  lethal 
yiround,  and  fell  back,  while  the  life-stream  gushed  forth. 
The  officers  of  the  senate  entering  at  this  moment,  one  of 
them,  who  was  an  old  soldier  of  the  emperor,  approached  his 
dying  commander,  and  endeavoured  to  staunch  the  flow  of  the 
blood  by  applying  his  robe  to  the  fatal  stab ;  whereon  the 
dying  Nero  commended  his  fidelity,  but  stated  that  it  was  too 
late,  and  then  breathed  his  last. 
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CHAPTER,  XV. 

Af  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 

Playg  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smilei  in  meeting ; 

So  weeping,  smiling  greet  I  thee,  mj  earth. 

Shakispbabs's  Riohabd  II. 

The  monster  Fame  has  been  well  described  by  Virgil ;  and 
her  most  striking  characteristics  are  unwearied  energy  and 
activity^  and  the  faculty,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  internal 
growth  and  production,  whereby  this  wonderful  being,  as  she 
proceeds  in  her  course,  acquires  additional  strength  and 
greater  size,  and  rises  into  a  form  which  fills  the  earth  and 
towers  into  the  skies.  Her  capacity  of  communicating  in- 
telligence increases,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  ratio  which 
l)ear8  a  direct  proportion  to  her  increasing  size ;  and  a  pity  it 
is  that  her  moral  principles  are  not  equally  sound  as  her 
physical  powers.  But  alas  I  as  the  Roman  poet  has  justly 
observed  of  her,  she  is  a  lover  of  falsehood  equally  with 
truth,  and  as  ready  to  propagate  the  one  as  the  other.  When 
the  shock  of  contending  factions,  on  the  usurpation  of  Henry 
Vir.,  had  poured  forth  plentifully  of  the  best  blood  of 
England  on  the  plains  of  Shrewsbury,  the  double-tongued 
and  double-faced  monster  Fame,  contrived,  as  Shakespeare 
tells  us,  to  spread  abroad  accounts  entirely  differing  from  one 
another,  so  as  to  elate  for  a  little  the  friends  of  the  insurgents 
with  the  delnsive  idea  of  victory,  when  in  reality  rebellion 
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had  been  attended  with  fatal  results,  and  ^*  Percy's  spur  was 
cold." 

We  are  able  to  note  another  instance  of  a  similar  kind^ 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Fame,  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
narrative.  The  events  which  we  have  detailed  in  the  two 
last  chapters  were  not  of  a  nature  for  her  to  overlook,  but 
catching  them  up,  with  all  the  additions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions which  they  had  received  from  ignorance  or  credulity, 
she  lost  no  time  in  bruiting  them  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Italy.  Eeports,  accordingly,  of  great  and  important  events 
occurring  at  Eome,  and  which  affected  the  constitution  of  the 
empire,  reached  Lucius  and  his  friends  Priscus  and  Onesimus, 
in  their  retreat  at  Beneventum  ;  but  owing  to  the  confused 
and  contradictory  character  of  the  intelligence,  they  were  at 
a  loss  what  to  believe,  and  could  not  immediately  resolve  on 
taking  any  steps.  Agreeable  to  some  accounts,  Nero  had 
escaped  abroad  to  solicit  foreign  aid,  and  would  return,  like 
the  last  Tarquin,  to  claim  his  rights  by  force  of  arms ;  other 
accounts  reported  that  he  was  dead ;  and  it  was  also  said  that  he 
had  secreted  himself  so  cunningly  as  to  baffle  the  strict  search 
of  those  who  were  eager  to  take  his  life.  Amidst  these  conflict* 
ing  rumours,  the  little  party  of  exiles  at  Beneventum  judged  it 
best  to  remain  where  they  were  for  certain  intelligence  from 
Bome,  which  they  had  no  doubt  but  tbeir  friends  there  would 
speedily  communicate  to  them.  Nor  were  they  mistaken  in 
this  idea,  for  in  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Nero,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  a  letter  from  Orbilius  to  Lucius  narrating 
that  event  and  the  other  facts  which  have  already  been 
laid  before  the  reader.  Orbilius  further  stated  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  succession  of  Galba  to  the  vacant  empire; 
and  that  it  was  believed  he  had  set  out  on  the  route  to  Bome 
to  complete  his  greatness,  and  would  arrive  ere  long.  He 
congratulated  the  exiles,  and  those  who  had  fled  away  to 
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avoid  the  iniqaitoos  inflictions  of  tyranny,  on  the  improved  cir- 
cumstances of  their  situation ;  and  expressed  his  hope  that 
Prisons,  in  whose  welfare  he  was  interested,  but  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  retreat,  and  what  had  befallen  him  since  the 
death  of  his  son,  would  hear  of  the  new  turn  which  bad  taken 
place  in  affairs,  and  quickly  return  to  be  re-installed  in  his 
former  rank  and  fortune. 

Orbilius  then  proceeded  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  was 
near  to  his  heart,  on  which,  as  he  said,  it  became  him  to  be 
candid  and  explicit,  however  little  satisfaction  might  be  re- 
ceived from  his  plain  R[>eaking ;  and  this  referred  directly  to 
Lucius  himself.  He  lamented  that  arbitrary  power  and 
injustice  should  ever  prevail  to  such  an  extent  as  they  had 
been  carried  in  Home,  and  more  particularly  that  any  should 
be  found  so  ignoble  and  invidious  as  to  be  disposed  to  give 
countenance  and  effect  to  tyrannical  and  oppressive  measnres. 
This  remark  he  explained,  by  adding  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  the  meantime  to  obtain  back  to  Lucius  his  paternal  in- 
lieritancc ;  for  that  those  into  whose  hands  the  management 
of  the  property  had  fallen,  asserted  that  it  had  escheated  to 
the  crown,  if  we  may  substitute  a  modem  phrase  for  that  one 
actually  employed  by  Orbilius,  under  the  decree  of  a  regular 
government ;  and  that  it  was  incompetent  for  them  to  take 
80  important  a  step  ns  the  friends  of  Lucius  desired,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  new  Emperor,  who  might  be  as  hostile 
to  Christians  as  Nero,  and  disposed  to  carry  into  effect  a 
sentence  of  death,  which  had  been  suspended  over  any  of 
tlieni.  Therefore,  they  advised  that  Lucius,  for  the  present, 
should  keep  at  a  distance,  who,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
as  regarded  his  life  and  estate,  could  never  claim  his  paternal 
mansion  in  the  city,  which  had  been  fairly  dispose^  of  by 
public  sale,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

This  mode  of  arguing  was  strongly  reprobated  by  Orbilius, 
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who  traced  its  sonrce  to  envy  and  the  suggestions  of  little  and 
contemptible  minds,  and  which  he  judged  to  rest  on  no  solid 
grounds,  and  to  be,  therefore,  undeserving  of  regard.  It  was 
his  own  decided  opinion  that  Lucius  should  return  to  Borne 
without  delay,  since  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  safety,  and 
as  little  of  the  restoration  of  his  estate,  as  soon  as  an  applica- 
tion could  be  made  to  Oalba  in  his  favour.  It  is  unnecessary 
perhaps,  to  add,  that  this  advice  coincided  entirely  with  the 
sentiments  of  Lucius  himself,  and  which  he  would  most  pro- 
bably have  acted  on  without  the  encouragement  of  his  friends, 
or  even  in  the  face  of  their  direct  opposition,  so  ardently  did 
his  mind  cling  to  Cornelia,  and  the  hopes  and  associations 
connected  with  home. 

The  effect  which  the  certain  intelligence  now  received 
from  Bome  produced  on  the  aged  Priscus  was  of  a  most 
electrifying  nature.  He  wept  with  joy,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  the  prospect  of  being  restored  with  honour  to  his 
country,  and  reinvested  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  Soman 
citizen ;  but  again,  when  his  mind  reverted  to  late  events,  he 
was  overpowered  with  sorrow  to  think  that  he  must  return 
to  a  solitary  home  which  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of 
his  own  son  untimely  cut  off,  and  where  he  had  not  a  relation 
nor  friend  to  console  his  declining  years.  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  declared  that  he  would  never  separate  from  Lucius, 
who  was  his  adopted  son,  and  to  whom  he  must  thereafter 
look  as  his  only  prop  and  stay. 

Lucius  warmly  responded  to  this  language,  protesting  that 
Priscus  should  ever  be  esteemed  by  him  as  a  father,  from 
whom  he  had  experienced  a  father's  kindness,  which  was  the 
more  gratefully  felt  because  he  was  an  orphan  in  the  world, 
and  without  any  near  relations  by  blood. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  three  friends  lost  no  time  in 
making  arrangements  for  their  journey  to  Bome,  which  they 
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reached  expeditiously  and  in  safety*  They  directed  their 
conrse  straight  to  the  house  of  Orbilius,  who  was  most  agree«> 
ably  sarprised  to  find  Priscns  one  of  the  party.  Taking  up 
his  abode  there  in  the  meantime^  till  he  should  be  able  to 
recover  the  rights  which  he  had  lost,  Lncios  persuaded 
Priscns,  his  new  father,  to  visit  Yalens  and  arrange  his  own 
personal  affairs  which  might  have  fallen  into  some  disoider  in 
his  absence;  and  expressed  the  hope  that  soon  the  two  should 
be  able  to  associate  more  comfortably  together.  Onesimns, 
at  the  same  time,  took  his  departure  to  establish  himself  in 
lodgings  as  before,  in  vain  to  prosecnte  the  evangelical  office 
which  had  brought  him  to  Italy. 

So  overpowering  was  the  delight  experienced  by  the 
little  Amata  at  the  return  of  her  darling  papa,  that  it  was  too 
much  for  her  tender  frame  to  support,  and  threw  her  into  a 
fit  of  hysterics.  She  wept  and  laughed  by  turns,  and  con* 
tinned  long  to  clirig  to  him  with  the  most  passionate  expres- 
sions of  tenderness,  who  felt  deeply  penetrated  with  tbia  new 
proof  of  gratitude  and  attachment. 

As  Orbilius  and  Lucius  himself  had  foreseen,  not  the  least 
opposition  was  offered  on  the  part  of  Galba  and  the  new  go- 
vernment to  his  re-assumption  of  his  patrimonial  estate,  and 
the  privileges  of  which  he  had  so  unjustly  been  deprived  by 
the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  Nero  against  the  Christians  at 
Some  ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  left  without  other  weighty 
cares  on  his  mind  to  pursue  the  great  object  which  engrossed 
his  thoughts.  The  reader  is  aware  that  he  had  long  been 
the  slave  of  love  ;  and  in  tracing  his  passion  to  the  close,  let 
us  first  glance  at  the  present,  and  favourably  altered  circum- 
stances of  his  situation,  which  diminished  the  obstacles  pre- 
viously opposed  to  his  success. 

The  great  object  which  influenced  Yalens  in  labouring  to 
effect  a  marriage  between  his  adopted  daughter  and  MarcnSi 
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was  self-interest,  and  the  desire  to  found  a  wealthy  and  power- 
ful family ;  and  the  invincible  repugnance  manifested  by  him 
to  the  idea  of  her  union  with  Lucius  arose  from  the  compara- 
tive poverty  of  this  deserving  young  man  more  than  from  any 
other  cause.  The  objection  which  he  made  to  him  on  the 
score  of  religion  was  but  a  pretext — an  ostensible  reason 
which  it  was  convenient  for  him  to  set  forth,  like  a  stalking 
horse,  in  order  to  cover  feelings  and  views  which  he  considered 
it  best  for  his  own  credit  to  keep  in  the  back  ground.  When 
the  death  of  Marcus,  therefore,  destroyed  for  ever  his  origi- 
nal object,  and  it  was  known  that  Lucius,  as  being  the 
adopted  son,  would  succeed  to  the  fortune  of  Priscus,  a  very 
considerable  and  favourable  change  towards  him  was  produced 
in  the  sentiments  of  Valens.  He  now  began  seriously  to  de- 
bate with  himself  whether  or  no  he  should  shape  the  line  of 
his  conduct  to  suit  the  altered  tide  of  human  affairs,  and  re- 
trace the  steps  which  he  had  taken  under  different  circum- 
stances. To  gain  a  turning  pivot,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
in  the  conduct  which  he  had  pursued,  he  hastened  to  put 
himself  on  terms  of  friendly  and  polite  intercourse  with  Lucius, 
whom  he  congratulated  on  his  escape  from  late  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  without  alluding  particularly  to  the  past,  but 
endeavouring  rather  to  draw  a  veil  over  what  had  been  un- 
pleasant, shewed  a  desire  that  they  should  be  established  on 
the  agreeable  terms  of  their  original  intimacy ;  and  he  was 
pleased  to  find  that  his  advances  were  met  by  Lucius  in  a 
corresponding  spirit,  who  entertained  no  resentment  for  any 
unhandsome  treatment  which  he  had  received.  Though 
matters  had  reached  this  state  of  reconciliation,  still  he  was 
uninvited  to  the  house  of  Valens,  and  unprivileged  with  free 
access  to  Cornelia,  the  object  of  his  affections ;  for  Valens  was 
a  cautious  man,  and  too  well  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  to  lay  himself  open  to  public  censure  by  a  hasty  and 
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open  retraction,  which  could  obvionsly  be  traced  to  selfiah 
motives  of  his  professed  principles  and  conduct. 

The  reception  of  Lucius  on  his  return  to  Borne  had  been 
most  cordial  on  the  part  of  Matho,  his  former  guardian,  and 
all  his  other  friends  and  acquaintance;  but  Orbilius  and 
Priscus  were  those  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms,  and  to  whom  he  hesitated  not  to  unbosom  himself  with 
unbounded  confidence.  The  first,  from  his  position  in  society 
and  limited  fortune,  possessed  but  little  general  weight,  and 
could  have  hardly  any  influence  in  promoting  the  views  of 
Lucius,  however  desirous  of  doing  so ;  and  our  hero,  therefore, 
looked  to  his  new  father  as  the  principal  means  by  which 
Valens  might  be  brought  to  listen  to  his  suit  for  Cornelia. 
To  forward  this,  Priscus  was  most  willing  to  co-operate  with 
his  adopted  son,  for  he  loved  Cornelia  with  parental  regard, 
and  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  obtaining  her  for  a  daughter. 
Having^  therefore,  endeavoured  fully  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  Lucius,  and  consulted  with  him  and  Orbilius  on  the 
style  and  manner  in  which  he  should  deal  with  Yalens,  and 
obviate  any  of  his  probable  objections,  he  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  proceeding  to  action.  Accordingly,  he  then  embraced 
an  early  opportunity  of  paying  Valens  a  visit,  by  whom  he 
was  entertained,  both  the  father  and  the  daughter  .urging  with 
each  other  in  expressions  of  regard  and  their  sympathy  for 
his  late  misfortunes;  and  as  soon  as  Cornelia  had  retired, 
which  was  at  the  end  of  their  repast,  he  began  to  unfold  the 
object  of  his  visit,  pledging  his  friend  in  a  cup  of  wine,  like 
Ulysses,  on  the  deputation  of  the  Greek  chiefs  to  Achilles  for 
aid,  when  they  were  hard  pressed  by  Hector,  and  speaking 
to  the  following  efiect : — 

"  Your  visits  to  me,  my  worthy  friend,  as  well  as  mine 
to  you,  have  always  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
my  mind ;  but  you  are  not  perhaps  aware,  that  in  coming 
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here  at  present  I  appear  rather  on  the  footing  of  business 
than  in  the  interchange  of  mere  friendly  interconrse.  Feel- 
ing my  own  destitute  situation  after  the  untimely  death  of 
my  son  Marcus,  I  adopted  Lucius  in  his  stead,  being  influenced 
in  this  by  the  knowledge  of  his  many  excellent  qualities. 
It  had  been  our  desire,  during  the  life  of  my  unfortunate 
boy,  to  unite  the  two  families  in  bonds  of  the  closest  affilia- 
tion by  his  marriage  to  your  daughter  Cornelia,  who  is  every- 
thing that  one  can  admire  and  esteem  in  a  young  lady,  and 
the  great  bar  to  our  wishes  arose  from  an  attachment  which 
she  and  Lucius  had  formed  for  one  another.  In  the  present 
altered  state  of  circumstances,  do  not  wisdom  and  propriety 
call  upon  us  also  to  alter  our  views  and  line  of  conduct  ?  I 
have  lost  one  son,  but  have  now  obtained  another,  and  why 
should  I  be  deprived  of  the  hope  of  still  having  Cornelia  for 
my  daughter.'  Her  affections,  we  understand,  point  to 
Lucius;  and  partial  as  we  all  are  to  the  claims  of  blood, 
candour  requires  me  to  allow  that,  in  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, he  far  surpasses  him  whom  we  lately  intended  as  her 
spouse." 

To  this  Yalens  (whose  situation  was  that  of  one  anxious 
to  change  his  late  mode  of  acting,  if  he  could  only  find  a 
specious  reason  to  oppose  to  the  charge  of  versatility  and 
tergiversation)  replied — 

''  I  certainly  never  undervalued  the  mental  acquirements 
of  Lucius,  who  is  indeed  a  young  man  of  great  intelligence 
and  extensive  knowledge,  but  I  had  insurmountable  objections 
to  his  being  the  suitor  of  Cornelia.  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  sensible  that  we  agreed  on  her  marriage  with  your 
son  at  a  period  when  they  were  little  better  than  children ; 
and  I  surely  had  some  right  to  think  that,  in  an  affair  of  such 
importance  as  her  disposal  for  life,  she  should  have  been  ready 
to  comply  with  the  will  of  an  indulgent  father,  who  has  ever 
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been  deeply  interested  in  her  welfare,  and  has  a  right  to 
insist  on  her  obedience.  But  what  weighed  with  me  above 
all  other  considerations  was,  that  Lucius  had  renounced  the 
creed  of  his  fathers,  and  attached  himself  to  a  sect  of  religion- 
ists who  are  odious  in  general  estimation — thus  raising  a  bar 
to  his  own  respectability  and  prosperity  in  life.  This  objec- 
tion to  him  yet  remains  in  all  its  force ;  and  will  any  Roman 
citizen,  let  me  ask  you,  of  rank  and  estimation  be  disposed  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  one  who  occupies  such  a  position  in 
society  ?  " 

^^  To  this,''  said  Priscus,  ^^  I  shall  be  content  to  answer, 
that  Lucius  with  his  own  patrimony,  and  my  substance,  which 
will  now  descend  to  him  by  inheritance,  is  independent  of  the 
world,  and  possesses  a  fortune  already  made  to  his  hand,  of 
which  there  is  no  chance  that  he  should  hereafter  be  deprived 
on  the  score  of  religious  belief ;  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if 
you,  who  have  always  expressed  liberal,  or  more  properly, 
loose  opinions  of  those  topics  which  we  term  divine,  can  enter- 
tain any  serious  objection  to  him,  because  he  asserts  a  privi* 
lege  which  is  claimed  by  yourself.'' 

^'  The  case,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Valens,  ^'  is  altogether 
different.  It  is  true  that  I  am  a  little  sceptical  in  regard  to 
many  of  those  doctrines  which  are  maintained  by  the  ministers 
of  our  religion ;  but  my  belief  is  confined  to  myself  and  the 
shades  of  private  life,  and  without  influence  on  the  public 
mind.  What  a  difference  would  there  have  been  if  I  had 
professed  a  new  set  of  religious  opinions,  and  pursued  a  course 
tending  to  overthrow  everything  which  the  Boman  people 
esteemed  sacred,  and  levelling  a  blow  at  many  of  our  civil 
institutions  and  the  usages  of  society  ?  But  I  am  desirous  to 
meet  your  views  as  far  as  possible ;  and  as  Marcus— pooff 
unfortunate  young  man — is  now  out  of  the  question,  I  think 
we  cannot  do  better  than  hear  the  mind  of  Cornelia  hezsel^ 
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If  she  is  disposed  to  wed  a  Christian,  in  despite  of  the  trouble- 
some consequences  which  may  follow  snch  a  connection,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  defer  to  your  will ;  for  though  she  rejected 
the  suit  of  your  late  son,  she  never  expressed  to  me  a  par- 
tiality for  Lucius,  and  it  becomes  us  not  to  build  on  reports 
or  mere  presumptive  evidence.*' 

Prisons  having  expressed  his  assent  to  this  proposition, 
Cornelia  was  accordingly  called,  and  the  reader  may  suppose 
that  the  intention  of  her  father  would  be  learned  by  her  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  which  could  attach  to  any  communica- 
tion ;  but  intricate  are  the  folds  of  the  female  mind,  arising 
from  delicacy,  modest  pride,  and  other  feelings ;  and  no  lady 
is  disposed  to  make  a  hasty  surrender  of  herself  at  discretion. 
When  Valens,  therefore,  questioned  her  of  her  affection  for 
Lucius,  and  if  she  was  willing  to  become  his  wife,  at  the  risk 
of  possible  inconvenience  and  persecution  on  the  score  of 
religion,  she  answered  in  a  style  that  was  both  ambiguous 
and  mystical,  to  the  effect  that  such  a  proposal  from  its  im- 
portance required  time  for  serious  reflection ;  that,  while 
opposing  his  views  in  regard  to  Marcus,  she  never  had  hinted 
that  she  would  prefer  any  other  person  for  a  husband ;  and 
that,  after  having  been  lately  relieved  from  solicitations  to 
enter  on  the  matrimonial  state,  she  had  not  foreseen  that  she 
should  so  soon  be  again  exposed  to  worry  and  annoyance 
relative  to  a  new  suitor. 

Valens,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  human  character,  was 
not  misled  by  this  language,  but  could  estimate  it  in  the 
proper  point  of  view ;  and  though  it  puzzled  Priscus  a  little 
at  first,  yet  his  good  sense  soon  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
he  proposed  ihat  they  should  not  press  the  subject  farther  at 
present  on  the  young  lady,  but  allow  her  due  time  for  reflec- 
tion. When  she  had  retired,  he  then  requested  Valens  to 
admit  the  visits  of  his  son  to  Cornelia,  as  the  best  way  of 
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ascertaining  her  real  sentiments,  instead  of  urging  her  to 
declarations  which  she  might  consider  indelicate,  and  deroga- 
tory to  her  own  self-respect  To  this  Valens  assented ;  and 
in  a  little  time  Lucius  was  a  frequent  guest  at  his  house, 
where,  as  will  readily  be  conceived,  he  was  welcomed  by 
Cornelia  with  feelings  of  inexpressible  satisfaction.  Deeming 
some  explanation,  however,  to  be  necessary  with  Valens  on 
the  score  of  religion,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  stating 
to  him,  that  though  he  himself  had  embraced  the  Christian 
doctrines  after  deliberate  reflection  and  a  firm  conviction  of 
their  truth,  he  never  had  endeavoured  to  influence  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  his  daughter  Cornelia,  but  had  hitherto  left 
her  to  her  own  convictions,  and  would  pursue  the  same  course 
after  their  union,  should  he  be  so  happy  as  to  reach  that 
consummation  of  his  wishes.  Valens  being  pleased  to  accept 
of  this  statement,  as  obviating  his  ostensible  objection  to  a 
near  alliance  with  Lucius,  the  result  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  Everything  now  contributing  in  favour  of  our  fond 
and  afiectionate  pair  of  lovers,  they  were  wafted  to  the  haven 
of  their  desires  by  a  short  and  easy  course,  and  never  were 
the  rites  of  marriage  celebrated  with  greater  earnestness  and 
satisfaction  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  their  friends  on  the  present 
occasion. 
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THE    CONCLUSION. 

It  has  beeu  observed  that  '*  a  prayer-book  and  a  priest''  con- 
titote  the  finale  of  every  hero,  who  then  makes  his  bow  and 
retires  from  the  scene  ;  and  the  remark  will  be  found  just  as 
a  general  truth,  though  there  are  not  wanting  some  excep- 
tions. We  may  apply  it  to  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times, 
in  despite  of  the  difference  in  manners  and  institutions,  which 
cannot  alter  human  nature  nor  the  established  state  of  things ; 
and  the  epithalamium,  or  nuptial  song,  in  honour  of  the  happy 
pair,  may  be  considered  as  the  harbinger  of  that  repose  and 
oblivion  to  which  they  were  thereafter  to  be  consigned.  Jo 
Hymen,  0  Hymerwee.  Let  these  words  fill  our  ears  with 
thrilling  interest ;  for  as  they  die  away,  the  tale  of  Lucius 
and  Cornelia,  which  amused  our  leisure,  so  CDmes  to  an  end. 
The  eventful  course  of  their  life  is  indeed  understood  to  be 
past ;  we  have  seen  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  what 
Aristotle  deemed  to  be  necessary  in  a  play  or  epic  poem,  and, 
he  might  have  added,  in  a  novel.  After  contemplating  the 
bent  of  their  inclinations  in  early  years,  which  they  continued 
to  cherish  ever  thereafter,  and  after  beholding  the  difiSculties 
and  obstacles  arising  in  their  way,  and  with  which  they  were 
necessitated  to  struggle ;  we  have  finally  had  the  satisfaction 
to  perceive  their  triumph  over  these,  which  leaves  them  appa- 
rently nothing  to  complain  of  at  the  hand  of  Fortune.  Yet 
who  shall  deter  us  from  glancing  forward  a  little  further, 
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if  we  are  able,  to  ascertain  generally  what  befell  them  in 
future  life,  since  the  highest  human  felicity  is  transitory  and 
uncertain,  and  the  true  lot  of  none  can  oertidnly  be  fixed 
before  death  ? 

It  appears  from  the  records  to  which  we  have  obtained 
access,  that  Lucius  and  Cornelia,  after  their  union,  lived  to 
an  advanced  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society,  and 
in  happiness  rarely  surpassed  in  the  married  state,  fruitful  as 
it  is  allowed  often  to  be  in  sources  of  the  purest  blessings. 
The  crown  of  their  felicity  was  found  in  a  fine  and  thriving 
family  of  children,  who  were  destined  to  rival  the  virtues  of 
their  parents,  and  whose  education  was  their  amusement  and 
delight.  Though  independent  of  the  world,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  Lucius  nevertheless  added  to  his  wealth  and 
influence  by  devoting  himself  to  legal  pursuits,  which  he  pro- 
secuted with  success,  as  far  as  the  altered  state  of  circnm- 
stances,  in  respect  to  public  pleadings  and  the  conduct  of 
judicial  proceedings  since  the  fall  of  the  republic^  permitted. 
Acting  on  that  promise  which  he  had  made  to  Yalens,  he 
piously  forbore  to  employ  argument  or  solicitation  with  his 
spouse  to  induce  her  to  a  change  of  religion ;  but  the  good 
sense  and  intelligence  of  Cornelia  soon  made  her  a  partner  in 
the  faith  of  her  husband,  when  she  renounced  the  heathen 
superstitions  in  which  she  had  been  reared.  Thus  it  was  that 
a  whole  family  became  converts  to  the  new  religion;  and 
Christianity  obtained  in  Eome  an  element  of  respectability 
useful  in  its  further  propagation ;  for  its  converts  there  had 
previously  been  confined  to  the  lower  and  more  ignorant 
classes  of  society. 

Prisons  now  resided  with  Lucius  and  Cornelia,  whom  he 
loved  as  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  became  unhappy  if 
long  separated  from  their  company.  Another  member  was 
soon  added  to  the  family  establishment — we  mean  Orbiliua 
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Being  a  single  man,  and  considerably  advanced  in  years,  who 
found  the  labours  of  a  public  instructor  too  much  for  his 
strength  and  energy,  he  was  persuaded  by  Lucius  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  them,  induced  to  this  step  by  his  love  for  the 
whole  family,  who  ardently  responded  to  his  affection.  In 
this  retreat  from  the  duties  of  active  life  he  found  amusement 
and  delight  in  instructing  the  children  of  his  patrons  in  the 
elements  of  secular  knowledge.  As  Priscus  and  he  were,  in 
many  respects,  of  kindred  feelings  and  habits,  they  were 
drawn  to  one  another  by  a  certain  mutual  attraction,  and 
seated  by  the  fire  in  winter,  or  under  the  shade  in  summer, 
would  discourse  the  day  away  on  literary  subjects,  or  in  re- 
calling the  faded  glories  of  their  country,  just  as  the  shepherd 
in  Virgil  used  to  prolong  his  songs  till  the  sun  had  sunk 
below  the  horizon.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  two  persons 
so  wedded  to  the  love  of  everything  that  was  Koman  would 
be  disposed  to  listen  very  complacently  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  which  at  one  fell  swoop  meditated  destruction 
to  the  whole  system  of  heathen  superstition,  and  would  even 
innovate  on  legal  establishments  and  the  practices  of  civil 
life.  Priscus  and  Orbilius,  accordingly,  continued  to  profess 
reverence  for  the  gods  of  their  country,  and  those  religious 
ordinances  in  which  they  had  been  reared ;  nor  did  Lucius 
esteem  it  consistent  with  the  principles  on  which  he  had 
hitherto  acted,  and  the  respect  which  he  entertained  for  their 
character,  to  annoy  them  with  controversy,  or  endeavour  to 
shake  the  grounds  of  their  belie£  Let  us  hope  that  those 
conscientious  heathen  men  who,  without  a  divine  law  for 
their  guidance,  did  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  that 
law,  and  by  their  integrity  and  philanthropy  might  well  cast 
discredit  on  many  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  revelation — let  us 
hope  that  heaven  would  regard  them  with  a  favourable  eye, 
and  work  in  them  what  was  well-pleasing  in  his  sight. 
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The  reader  will  not  snppose  that,  when  Priscns  and  Orbi- 
lios  refused  to  open  their  ejes  to  the  rising  light  of  Christian- 
itj,  there  could  be  any  hope  of  the  conversion  of  Valens. 
With  him,  alas  I  all  religion  was  a  matter  of  expediency — 
what  he  was  disposed  to  receive  because  of  its  usefulness,  even 
though  it  might  rest  on  no  good  foundation ;  for  into  its 
truth,  in  fact,  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  inquire.  Chris- 
tianity, therefore,  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  his  favour ;  but 
he  hated  it  as  being  prejudicial  to  man's  fortune,  in  the  same 
way  as  one  will  detest  a  nuisance.  With  a  steady  eye  to  his 
own  advantage,  Yalens  continued  to  pursue  the  usual  tenor 
of  his  course,  adding  to  his  great  wealth,  and  heaping  up 
what  he  could  never  himself  expect  to  enjoy.  Misled  by  the 
intensity  of  his  desires,  he  was  induced  rashly  to  take  a  voyage 
to  Asia  Minor,  though  he  had  for  a  long  period  renounced  all 
practical  connection  with  the  sea;  and  his  advanced  yean 
and  previous  habits  rendering  him  unfit  for  this  mode  of  life, 
he  returned  home  ailing.  His  complaint,  which  at  first  had 
assumed  the  form  of  a  troublesome  cold,  put  on  in  a  short 
time  a  more  serious  aspect,  and  fastening  on  the  lungs,  he 
became  a  victim  to  marasmus,  which  never  fails  to  exercise 
a  fatal  influence  on  the  human  frame.  In  the  improvident 
quest  of  gain,  thus  fell  an  active  and  intelligent  man  of  the 
world ;  and  his  possessions,  which  were  ample,  became  the 
sole  property  of  his  daughter  and  her  children,  who  were  his 
natural  heirs. 

In  this  review  of  the  principal  and  subordinate  characters 
of  our  narrative,  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook  AmatOj  who 
is  so  well  deserving  of  our  favour  and  regard.  We  have 
already  seen  the  ardent  affection  of  a  filial  nature  which  she 
cherished  towards  her  deliverer  Lucius.  But  he  was  equally 
attached  to  her,  both  for  the  gratitude  which  she  manifested, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  he  had  saved  her  from  death. 
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Cornelia,  wbo  readily  estiinated  the  worth  of  her  character, 
soon  entertained  towards  her  feelings  similar  to  those  of 
Lucius;  and  the  young  orphan  had  her  home  established 
with  them,  where  she  occupied  a  place  intermediate  between 
a  domestic  and  a  relation  of  the  family.  At  this  early  age 
she  declared  herself  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  though  her  conduct  afterwards  reflected  credit  on 
our  religion,  we  cannot  connect  merit  with  this  step  on  her 
part,  for  she  took  it  purely  from  the  influence  of  the  example 
of  Lucius,  and  which  she  would  have  done  with  equal  readi- 
ness along  with  him  if  he  had  professed  adherence  to  any 
other  system  of  faith ;  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  modem 
times,  people  are  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  heathen,  according 
to  the  lot  of  their  birth  and  education. 

As  Amata  received  an  excellent  education,  and  it  was 
believed  that  she  would  be  amply  provided  for  by  Lucius, 
she  became  an  object  of  some  mark — obtained  admission  into 
a  genteel  circle  of  society,  and  was  the  subject  of  frequent 
conversation  in  the  neighbourhood.  Misrepresentation  and 
calumny,  too,  failed  not  to  endeavour  to  fix  on  her  a  blot :  it 
was  currently  whispered  that  the  account  of  her  rescue  from 
the  burning  of  Bome,  in  which  her  parents  perished,  was  a 
fiction ;  and  that  in  reality  she  was  the  progeny  of  Lucius, 
being  the  fruit  of  a  youthful  amour.  Though  the  diflerence  in 
the  age  of  the  parties  was  so  small  as  to  render  this  extremely 
improbable,  nevertheless,  the  idea,  when  oncei  set  forth,  was 
greedily  caught  up  and  retailed  by  those  who  would  fain  have 
detracted  from  the  merits  and  respectability  of  Amata,  Ad 
always  happens  in  such  cases,  every  other  person  heard  the 
account  of  her  pretended  real  birth  before  it  reached  herself 
and  Lucius,  who  were  principally  interested  in  it  A  slight 
misunderstanding,  however,  between  her  and  one  of  her  female 
school-fellows,  who  cast  the  reproach  of  illegitimate  birth  in 

02 
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ber  teeth,  was  the  means  of  briugibg  the  whole  afiair  to  light 
Fully  convinced  though  she  was  of  the  groundlessness  of  the 
charge,  the  poor  girl,  unable  to  bear  it  with  magnanimity, 
returned  home  overwhelmed  with  grief  which  she  could  not 
conceal.  Being  questioned  of  the  cause  which  distressed  her, 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  in  words  broken  and  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  sobs,  recounted  what  had  happened.  It 
was  apparent  to  Lucius  and  Cornelia  that  the  calumny  must 
have  been  in  wide  and  general  circulation  before  it  had  reached 
the  ears  of  girls  at  school ;  and  he  deemed  it  of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  call  on  him  to  take  those  steps  which  might  set 
it  at  rest  for  ever,  and  wipe  the  intended  blot  from  the  birth 
of  his  protegSe.  For  this  purpose,  having  drawn  up  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  which  Amdta  came  into  his 
protection,  for  which  he  procured  without  dijfficulty  the  rigna- 
ture  of  respectable  individuals  as  witnesses,  general  publicity 
was  then  given  to  the  document,  which  convinced  the  most 
sceptical,  and  effectually  shut  the  mouths  of  those  who  were 
most  disposed  to  calumny. 

A  young  Boman  in  a  respectable  rank  of  life,  but  who  was 
an  adherent  to  the  heathen  superstitions,  at  length  cast  the 
eyes  of  affection  on  Amata^  and  his  passion  being  met  with  a 
proper  requital,  Lucius  and  Cornelia  gave  consent  to  their 
union,  and  generously  presented  her  with  a  handsome  dowiy. 
Their  history  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  farther  than  the 
period  of  marriage ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  be^ 
lieving  wife  might  operate  with  sanctifying  effect  on  the  unbe- 
lieving husband,  and  add  her  family,  if  not  himself,  to  the 
members  of  that  spiritual  kingdom  whose  influence  was  or« 
dained  to  become  universal. 

There  is  still  a  family  who  have  figured  in  our  narrative, 
though  in  a  secondary  place,  and  whom  we  must  not  here  al- 
tc^ether  pass  over  in  silence.     The  family  of  Matho,  to  whom 
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we  allude,  will  hare  attracted  notice  more  on  account  of  his 
daughter  Fulvia  and  her  mother,  than  of  the  tribune  himself. 
The  ajQEair  of  the  veneficaj  who  professed  to  regulate  the  feel-* 
ings  of  lovers  by  her  incantations,  but  particularly  the  death 
of  Marcus,  rudely  terminated  the  matrimonial  speculation  of 
the  two  ladies,  and  told  with  depressing  effect  on  the  health 
and  spirits  of  the  younger ;  so  that  it  was  long  before  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  spread  abroad  their  meshes  to  catch 
another  lover.  But  the  restless  and  intriguing  turn  of  Ter- 
tuUa,  backed  as  she  was  by  the  inclinations  of  her  daughter, 
was  not  to  be  easily  balked ;  and  forgetting  former  mortifica- 
tions and  disappointments,  they  plunged  again,  with  usual 
eagerness,  into  their  former  practices  to  procure  a  husband^, 
Though  repeatedly  baffled,  they  yet  perseveringly  returned 
to  the  charge ;  and  their  views  were  at  length  so  far  crowned 
with  success,  that  Fulvia  obtained  a  match  which,  in  respect 
to  the  age  and  rank  of  the  person,  was  every  way  proper  and 
suitable.  But  the  result  was  unfortunate.  As  the  union 
had  been  courted,  on  the  side  of  the  lady,  entirely  from  inter- 
ested views,  the  difference  of  their  temper  and  dispoisition 
was  overlooked,  or  not  taken  into  accouut;  disputes  in  conse- 
quence arose  between  them,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
squalls  and  slight  storms  shed  a  blight  on  wedded  life,  and 
banished  the  blessings  of  its  calm  or  halcyon  days.  Matters 
terminated  in  a  divorce,  which,  from  the  facility  with  which 
it  was  procured  at  Bome,  proved  a  curse  to  the  domestio 
eircle,  and  held  out  a  motive  to  husband  and  wife  rather  to 
endeavour  to  form  new  marriage  ties  than  to  pass  their  time 
in  comfort,  by  mutual  concessions  to  each  other. 

The  warmest  and  most  intimate  Mendship  continued  to 
aubsist  between  Onesimus,  the  Christian  apostle,  and  the  family 
of  Lucius,  Our  hero  regarded  him  with  filial  love,  and  the 
honour  due  to  a  second  parent.    His  mortal  sire,  under  heaven^ 
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had  been  instramental  to  his  introduction  into  the  world,  and 
a  participation  in  the  common  blessings  of  existence,  but 
Onesimus  had  opened  up  to  him  the  prospect  of  new  being, 
and  a  glorious  inheritance  in  the  land  of  life  and  immortality. 
As  time  is  less  than  a  drop  of  the  bucket  in  respect  to  eternity, 
and  worldly  pleasures  and  advantages  are  undeserving  of 
being  compared  with  the  blessings  which  shall  at  length  be 
revealed ;  so  he  might  be  considered  as  infinitely  more  in- 
debted to  his  spiritual  than  to  his  temporal  parent. 

We  have  found  nothing  farther  on  record  concerning 
Onesimus  than  that  he  was  faithful  and  active  in  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  sojourning  sometimes  in  Greece,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  islands  scattered  through  the  Medi- 
terranean, that  his  presence  and  exertions  might  not  be  want- 
ing where  they  were  useful ;  and  occasionally  returning  to  his 
employments  in  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  society  at  Some. 
In  this  city  our  religion  which  at  one  time  was  persecuted, 
and  at  another  obtained  a  reluctant  tolerance,  continued  to 
increase  with  a  slow  but  sure  progress  It  was  only  at  a 
later  period,  and  on  the  accession  of  Constantino  to  the  im- 
perial purple,  that  Christianity,  to  whose  doctrines  he  became 
a  convert,  being  rendered  fashionable  and  supported  by  tem- 
poral influence,  rolled  over  Bome  triumphant,  like  the  Tiber 
which  swept  her  fields  with  resistless  course. 

Another  character  of  our  tale  calls  on  us  for  a  single 
glance,  and  then  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the  subject.  It 
shall  be  a  glance,  we  confess,  of  satisfaction  on  our  part ;  for 
though  we  would  shun  to  cherish  vindictive  feelings,  which 
are  unworthy  both  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  it  is  surely 
agreeable  to  contemplate  what  may  be  esteemed  retributive 
justice  at  the  hand  of  providence  in  this  present  life.  The 
reader  will  recollect  with  deep  disgust  and  abhorrence  the 
base  malignity  and  revenge  of  Hierax,  a  priest  of  Isis,  which 
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conducted  Septimins,  the  friend  of  Onesimus  and  Lncins,  and 
fellow  labourer  of  the  former,  to  a  cruel  and  untimely  death. 
This  vile  ecclesiastic,  who  made  religion  a  mask  under  which 
to  cherish  the  basest  passions,  and  while  arrayed  in  the  garb 
of  Heaven,  could  breathe  the  spirit  of  demons  and  Erebus, 
was  incautious  enough,  not  long  after  the  Christian  persecu- 
tion, to  engage  in  some  practices  which  were  judged  by  the 
ministers  of  Nero  to  be  contrary  to  the  established  constitu- 
tion of  things,  and  which  having  reached  his  ears  and  been 
inquired  into,  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Hierax,  who  being 
declared  guilty,  was  condemned  to  suffer  crucifixion — a  sen- 
tence which  was  immediately  after  carried  into  execution. 
Like  all  who  indulge  in  cruelty,  he  was  a  coward  by  nature. 
Immense  was  his  fear  of  death ;  and  he  gave  way  to  the 
meanest  and  most  abject  supplications  for  mercy,  which 
lowered  him  in  the  opinion  of  every  body,  and  were  viewed 
with  contempt,  if  not  satisfaction,  by  those  who  could  justly 
appreciate  his  character. 
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A  DRAMA 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


Dens  intersit,  si  dignus  vindice  nodoa 
Inciderit.— HoRACB. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  drama   is   founded   on   a  tale   of   Giovanni 
Fiorentino,   which,   from   internal    evidence,   appears    to  be 
indigenously  the  growth   of   Italy ;    for   Ariosto's  Btory  of 
the  Donne  di  Lijazzo  is  similar  to  it,  hut  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  former  has  much  wliich  is  ferocious,  and 
not  a  little  which  is  indelicate  in  its  texture,  both  which 
Giovanni   Fiorentino   has    avoided.      The   knowing    reader 
will  perceive  that  it  is  on  a  diflferent  version  of  the  same 
tale  that   Shakspeare  has  founded  his  Merchant  of  Venice. 
But  we  do  not  tread  on  his  ground,  an  attempt  which  would 
have  been  equally  presumptuous  and  hopeless  ;  for  the  tales 
differ  in  respect  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Lady  of  Belmont6 
was  to  be  won  ;  and  Shakspeare  (which  makes  his  task  yet 
more  unlike  ours)  has  embodied   two  plots  in  his  drama, 
whereas  we  have  dropt  the  second  part  of  the  tale  altogether. 
In  supposing  that  Giannetto,  when  he  has  gained  his  object, 
and  attained  to  rank  and  fortune,  is  mindful  of  the  peril  in 
which  he  left  his  godfather,  a  degree   of  credit  is  due  to 
him,  to  which  forgetful  ness  on  such  an  occasion  would  have 
forfeited  his  claim. 

To  Giovanni  Fiorentino's  original  tale  we  have  given 
some  embellishments  to  promote  dramatic  effect;  and  the 
machinery  is  wholly  an  addition  of  our  own,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Acer/;  and  Alkt/;  of  the  piece,  as  Aristotle  calls  them. 
Thus  we  presume  that  the  plot  of  the  drama  has  nothing  in 
it  Shakspearean,  but  that,  in  its  form  and  matter,  it  will 

be  found  to  have  something  of  the  gloss  of  novelty. 

The  Author. 
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You've  heard  of  fairies  and  their  midnight  dance, 

With  gnomes  and  airy  sylphs  from  school  of  France- 

'rh(j  last  from  Rosicrusian  doctrines  grew ; 

The  former  Shakspeare's  page  has  brought  to  view. 

At  present  we  would  set  before  your  eye 

Another  race  of  those  not  doomed  to  die ; 

We  pray  you  scout  not  the  attempt,  though  you 

May  ne'er  have  seen  them,  yet  them  others  knew. 

/Kschylus,  founder  of  th'  Athenian  stage, 

Shew'd  them  already  to  a  wond'ring  age. 

A^jichylns  was  a  heathen  ;  bulb  what  then  ? 

Must  we  reject  them,  as  being  Christian  men  ? 

Oh  !  no;  'twould  be  religious  over  much; 

And,  as  too  little  bad,  I  ween,  is  such. 

But  spirits  are  meant  by  Phorcys  and  Halio ; 

And  spirits,  you  know,  e'en  Christians  will  allow. 

Of  this  enough.     The  play  anon  will  bring 

Giannetto's  fortune  on  the  Muse's  wing; 

Tlie  youth  from  Florence  who  to  Venice  came. 

And  then  was  love  smit  of  Belmonte's  dame. 
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This  passion  first  of  losses  was  but  rife, 
And  nearly  his  godsire  bereft  of  life  ; 
But  in  the  long  run  better  fortune  came, 
And  wealth  he  gain'd,  Eosetta  gained,  his  aim. 
From  this,  ye  lovers,  learn  to  persevere ; 
Your  suit  may  not  be  desp'rate,  as  you  fear  ; 
For  pity  and  respect  will  true  love  bring 
To  you,  as  flowers  appear  in  train  of  spring. 

I  yet,  not  through  the  stage,  but  press,  would  add. 
If  my  muse  please  your  taste  I  shall  be  glad. 
Many  in  other  walks  of  lore  excel. 
But  in  play- writing,  somehow,  most  do  fail. 
Experience  shews  'tis  hard  to  tempt  the  stage. 
So  ticklish  is  the  crowd  in  ev'ry  age ; 
And  those,  like  me,  who  would  the  drama  bound 
To  closet-limits,  and  the  narrow  round 
Of  private  life,  yet  in  a  task  engage 
Where  few  produce  the  well-approved  page ; 
However,  I  will  not  servile  sue  for  grace ; 
But  use  your  judgment  freely  on  my  case. 


DKAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

GIANNETTO,  Master  of  a  Ship  from  Venice. 
FIDEIiLO,  his  Friend  and  Companion. 

""'  Courtiers  of  Belmonte. 


[■Young 


RINALDO, 

URBINO,  also  a  Courtier,  old,  and  noted  for  Avarice. 

The  PODESTA  of  Belmonte. 

ROSETTA,  Duchess  of  Belmonte. 

ELISSA,  her  Favourite  Attendant. 

FLORIA,  Daughter  of  Urhino,  beloved  by  Fantorio. 

VOLUPTA,  a  gay  Widow  Lady. 

MATILDA,  her  Neice. 

PHORCYS,  a  Sea-Deity. 

HALIO  and  ABYSSOS,  his  Attendants. 

Sailors,  Servants,  Soldiers,  etc. 


Scene. — The  Castle  and  City  of  Belmonte,  or  the  vicinity. 
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ACT  THE  FIRST. 

SCENE   I. 

The  iimde  of  a  ma-yrotto* 
Thunder  and  lightning. 

Enter  PHORCYS. 

Phor,  Halio.     Where  art  thou,  Halio  ? 

Hal,  Here,  master. 

Phor,  Come  hither,  Halio.     I've  business  for  thee. 

Hal.  I  'se  warrant  that.    Business  truly  ! 
Were  poor  I  severed  into  fifty  parts, 
Each  one  instinct  with  life's  intelligence. 
You'd  find  employment  for  them  all. 

Phor.  So,  sol     Discontented? 

Hal.  Would  I  could  truly  say  it  were  not  so  I 
But  there  is  just  ground  to  complain,  that  I 
Am  made  a  drudge,  who  lately  was  a  spirit 
Happy  and  free  as  any  of  the  sea. 
In  Thetis'  train,  her  fav'rite  page,  the  hours 
Flew  over  me  and  left  no  care  behind. 
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♦Around  the  base  of  Samoa  and  Ebro, 

Through  coral  groves,  the  goddess  led  the  way, 

Where  we  quafifd  joys  which  no  alloy  e'er  know, 
But  grow  in  strength,  and  spent  in  songs  the  day. 
Now,  sir,  bo  pleas'd  to  mark  the  mighty  change 
Selected  by  the  will  of  Power  Supreme, 
I  'we,  with  Abysses,  been  upon  this  station, 
'Neath  you  as  head  and  chief,  five  zodiac  rounds, 
Toiling  for  what  ?    Why,  for  a  paltry  state 
And  mortal  weal,  for  which  we  airy  spirits 
Want  kindred  sympathy.     This  morning's  dawn, 
I  rode  the  wind  to  Egypt,  there  to  save 
A  Belmontesian  ship  which  the  rude  blasts, 
Etesian  call'd,  had  stranded  by  the  Nile ; 
And  but  the  day  before,  on  a  like  errand, 
I  visited  those  pillows  which  the  might 
Of  dread  Alcmend's  son,  on  th'  ocean's  shore 
Uear'd,  when  he'd  reach'd  the  utmost  bound  of  th'  earth. 
Ever  and  anon  the  winds  we  bottle 
And  bag  to  benefit  the  Duchess'  commerce ; 
And  let  them  out  in  this  or  that  direction 
As  suits  the  safety  best  of  all  her  ships  ; 
Which  we,  too,  guard  from  sunken  rocks  and  squalls, 
And  ev'ry  danger  of  the  vasty  deep. 
Besides,  Abysses,  frequently,  and  I 
Are  at  a  different  kind  of  work — pimping 
I  call  it  not ;  but  by  Apollo's  beard, 
Or  rather  his  smooth  chin,  there  is  a  likeness. 
For  look  'e,  sir,  is 't  nothing  to  delude 
Merchants  and  rich  sea  captains  into  jxjrt, 
Where  an  artful  baggage,  like  a  Siren, 
Spreads  her  allurements,  draws  them  to  destruction. 

*  Iliad  24, 1.  78,  etc. 
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I  shall  say  little,  knowing  'tis  the  cue 
Of  him  who  serves  to  act^  and  not  dispute  ; 
But  between  yon  and  me,  the  gods  above 
Lay  heavy  service  on  us  for  Belmonte's 
People,  a  worthless  race ;  beggars  and  slaves 
We  render  thousands  for  th'  offence  of  few ; 
And  whose  great  sin  but  springs  from  Nature's  lav 
The  love  of  beauty,  youth,  and  wealth. 

Phor.  Troth,  Hallo,  thou  art  not  lag  of  tongue 
And  sense  and  shrewdness  in  thy  words  are  seen  ; 
But  he  who  talks  it  so  must  needs  know  more 
Than  in  his  speech  he  chooses  to  deliver. 
Without  my  reminiscence  thou  couldst  tell, 
In  terms  more  worthy  of  the  Great  Supreme, 
How  that  his  rule  extends  through  Nature's  bounds, 
The  utmost  reach  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea  ; 
And  everywhere  his  messengers,  as  we, 
Swift-wing'd  and  strong,  are  set  to  do  his  pleasure. 
'Tis  his,  who  best  can  judge,  to  choose  his  ends ; 
And  he,  from  spotless  purity's  impulse, 
In  midst  of  ill,  will  pioneer  the  path 
Which  leads  to  good.     Have  patience,  therefore,  child. 
In  faith  assur'd,  I  promise  thou  'It  find  rest. 

HaL  Not  in  the  grave,  my  honour'd  master  ; 
That  is  a  bliss  reserv'd  for  mortal  nature. 

Plior,  Hope  is  a  balm  to  the  unfortunate, 
The  gentle  soother  of  a  troubl'd  soul ; 
But  hope  deferr'd,  will  turn  to  bitterness. 
And  her  deluding  visions  please  no  more. 
If  I  could  only  speak  of  better  days 
Which  chance  or  change  might  bring  us  in  their  flight, 
Silence  should  bind  my  tongue  ;  but  I  declare, 
Knowing  'tis  so,  that  in  a  little  time 
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We  shall  resume  our  former  course  of  life. 

When  weds  her  Grace,  the  Duchess,  our  charge  ends. 

Hal.  For  the  offence  of  a  bad  memory 
May  I  be  whipt,  if  ignorant  of  that. 
At  least,  1  Ve  heard  so  often  from  yourself ; 
And  so  't  was  bruited  abroad  before 
We  hither  came  to  this  detested  shore. 
1  claim  no  prescience  for  my  simple  soul, 
But  judging  things  by  the  external  face. 
The  marriage  talk'd  of  as  a  bubble  seems 
An  airy  something  ne'er  to  come  in  being. 
And  thus  our  liopes  may  fix  upon  a  stay 
Which,  like  the  Grecian  kalends,  calls  on  time, 
Yet  mocks  at  time's  inevitable  speed. 
When  I  reflect  what  life  her  Highness  leads, 
A  woman  set  the  prize  of  victory 
To  any  man  who  boldly  risking  sequence, 
Will  dare  the  lists  on  tenns  propos'd,  I'd  say, 
She  never  will  most  likely  wed  at  all. 
Shew  me  the  woman  who  the  fruits  of  youth, 
And  female  loveliness,  holds  forth  to  view. 
Which  eacli  audacious  hand  may  hope  to  crop ; 
And  she,  I  tell  you,  has  a  heart  for  none. 
The  present  system  is  too  profitable 
To  be  abandon'd — cannot  be  overcome. 
The  unsuspecting  lover  is  o'erborne 
By  trick'ry  and  foul  play ;  he  casts  his  all 
Into  the  sweepstakes,  starting  in  the  race 
With  Atalauta. 

Phor,  Believe,  and  be  not  faithless , 
For  by  the  firm  foundations  of  the  deep. 
And  all  the  sources  which  its  stores  replenish, 
The  Duchess  sure  shall  wed.     Trust  me,  the  gods 
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Shall  loose  the  gordian  knot  in  their  own  way, 
The  knot  they  tied. — But  now  find  out  Abyssos. 
I  have  a  charge  which  will  require  you  both. 

Hal  He's  not  far  off ;  I  left  him  in  the  creek 
Just  now  arranging  shells.  [Atside. 

Abyssos,  Abyssos.  [Aloud. 

Ahy,  Here. 

Ph(yr.  Give  us  your  presence,  Sir — so— now  being  come, 
I  must  you  warn  that  at  no  distant  time. 
You  shall  to  Amphitrite's  train  return 
Once  more. 

Ahy.  That  will  be  excellent ;  for  I  detest  this  dull  place. 

Phor.  Meantime,  ye  spirits,  listen  my  behests. 
I  send  you  on  a  charge  which  Halio  here, 
In  his  arch  roguery,  may  pimping  call ; 
But  no  such  thing.     You  see  just  now  three  ships 
Which  hug  the  shore  beside  the  promontory 
Which  here  abuts  Belmonte's  beetling  towers, 
The  seat  of  Ducal  sovereignty  so  long. 
That  in  the  middle,  largest  of  the  three, 
Bearing  the  flag  of  Venice  at  its  stern, 
A  mermaid  on  the  prow,  that  is  the  ship 
Of  Giannetto  whom  ye  knew  before  ; 
Himself  will  seek  the  port,  and  to  elude 
His  convoy's  watch.     Be 't  yours  to  aid  his  wish. 
The  time  suits  well ;  for  lo  I  the  heaven's  face 
In  clouds  is  mantled,  and  the  rumbling  thunder 
At  intervals  is  heard.     [Thunder.]     Sit  on  each  ship 
Which  guards  Giannetto  in  the  front  and  rear ; 
Wrap  them  in  darkness  and  delude  the  sight. 
Upon  the  bowsprit  and  the  rigging  perch'd 
Like  fire.     Then  hurry  him,  whose  heart's  desire 
Will  lead  him  to  co-operate  with  you 
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Towards  the  port — there  hide  his  ship  from  view. 
Try  quickly,  lest  the  prize  escape  your  grasp. 

[Hal.  and  Ahy,  disappear. 
Ye  heavenly  powers  I  to  whom  the  azure  deep, 
And  earth's  round  sphere  are  subject,  bear  me  witness 
That  I  have  faithful  been  unto  my  charge. 
The  merit  of  obedience  must  be  weighed 
Against  the  motives  leading  to  transgress  ; 
And  I  have  been  in  being  here,  an  exile. 
Exile  1  what's  that  to  the  immortal  mind? 
Is  it  so  wedded  unto  place,  that  change 
In  ocean's  bosom,  or  his  wave-worn  shore, 
May  great  discomfort  bring,  it  being  unfit 
To  rest  upon  itself  without  society  ? 
Oh  I  no.     Exile  to  me  is  naught ;  or  here 
Or  elsewhere,  I  am  still  the  same ;  I  still 
Will  nature's  energies  divine  admire. 
And  from  my  faculties  receive  delight. 
But  tell  me,  ye  who  know  the  power  of  love. 
And  what  it  is  to  be  in  separation 
From  its  best  aliment,  how  great  the  pangs 
Which  have  my  bosom  rent,  in  being  sever'd 
These  many  years  from  Algia  and  my  children. 
The  tender  pledges  of  our  love.     0  Heavens  I 
I  thank  you  that  my  term  of  banishment 
Is  verging  rapidly  unto  its  close  ; 
And  that  my  fealty  and  obedience. 
Where  strong  temptations  souglit  to  draw  aside. 
Have  nathless  been  preserv'd  entire  the  while.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  IL 

The  seorshore^  with  the  castle  and  city  of 
Belmonte  in  prospect. 

Sailors  within, 

\st  Sailor,  Helm  a- weather.  Bring  her  round  yarely 
now.     Ye-ho-o. 

2d  Sailor,  Avast,  avast;  she  comes  to  her  moorings 
excellently. 

3cZ  Sailor.  Now  carry  out  our  halsers,  boys.  The  dif- 
ference between  lying  here  and  off  land  consists  in  this — that 
there  our  anchors  work,  and  we  rest ;  but  here  our  anchors 
rest,  and  we  play. 

Enter  MATE  and  two  SAILORS. 

\st  SailoQ',  Well,  have  you  ever  seen  a  more  expeditious 
landing  ? 

2d  Sailor.  I  give  you  a  flat  contradiction.  I  say  nay ; 
and  yet  we  are  agreed.  We  shot  into  the  harbour  like  an 
arrow ;  and  what  surprises  me  as  much,  the  sky  which  was 
thick  and  foggy,  has  brightened  up,  and  the  thunder  is  gone. 

Ist  Sailor.  So  it  ever  is,  my  boy :  first  comes  the  storm, 
and  then  a  dead  calm — ^hard  work  at  sea,  and  then  we  get 
into  port,  where  there  is  ease,  grog,  and — what  some  of  our 
rogues  value  more — ^girls  ;  but  for  myself,  I  am  a  correct  man. 

2d  Sailor,  You  dog,  I  know  your  practices,  and,  there- 
fore, reform,  or  we'll  haul  you  up  taut.  But  what  has  educed 
our  Captain  to  put  in  here  ?  We  were  in  no  want  of  water 
or  provisions,  having  been  so  short  time  at  sea. 

\st  Sailor,  The  thing  surprises  me ;  but.  Mate,  you 
can,  perhaps,  inform  us. 

Mate.  When  the  Captain  takes  me  to  his  counsel,  you 
may  have  hope  in  questioning ;  till  then,  be  pleased  to  remain 
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in  ignorance.      Ho  I  here  comes  our  Captain  himself  along 
with  Signore  Fidello. 

Enter  GIANNETTO  and  FIDELLO. 

Honoured  Captain,  I  ha\re  just  been  questioned  of  the 
cause  of  our  landing. 

Oian.  You  looked  not  for  it  I  can  well  believe ; 
The  mistress  of  the  castle  here,  and  city 
Which  rise  like  Venice  out  of  Adria's  wave, 
Owns  me  her  friend ;  Fidello  now  and  I 
Must  to  her  Highness'  court,  while  you,  meantime, 
Shall  have  a  holiday  with  every  means 
Of  rational  delight  to  please  the  sense. 
Only  in  wine  be  temperate ;  for  wine. 
Drunk  to  excess,  degrades  man  to  the  beast. 
Foresight  and  discipline  then  prostrate  are, 
And  a  ship's  crew  becomes  an  useless  mass 
Of  jarring  and  discordant  elements — 
Innate  destruction — so  shun  drunkenness. 
See  that  you  have  an  orderly  arrangement 
Of  everything  on  board,  and  with  night-fall 
Be  careful  to  appoint  your  watches ;  here 
The  country  swarms  with  pilf 'rers,  rogues,  and  bullies. 
Go,  and  be  vigilant,  that  I  hereafter 
May  good  accounts  receive  of  all.     (jood-bye. 

[Exeunt  Mate  and  Sailors. 

Fidello,  there's  a  load  upon  my  mind. 
And  I'd  seek  ease  by  giving  you  a  share. 

Fid.  I  prithee,  shake  this  moping  mood  away. 
Will  it  be  always  thus?     Do  but  consider 
That  losses  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be 
Repair'd,  ought  not  to  be  regretted  long. 
This,  your  third  voyage,  I  hope,  will  compensate 
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For  past  disasters,  crown  your  cup  of  bliss. 

Oh,  fie  I  let  us  be  manly ;  look  around 

On  nature,  and  a  share  catch  of  her  joy. 

See,  from  the  utmost  reach  of  ocean's  bound, 

The  east  from  orange  to  vermilion  turns. 

And  rising  Phoebus  strikes  upon  these  towers, 

Which  'neath  his  rays,  as  if  at  Midas'  touch, 

Are  turn'd  to  gold ;  and  every  leafy  grove. 

With  thousand  songsters,  bids  the  morning  hail, 

While  th'  earth,  the  storm  o'erpast,  looks  blithe  again. 

Yet  not  the  charms  of  mom,  or  dewy  eve 

So  please  my  soul  as  doth  the  hum  of  men. 

Egad  I  I  feel  already  in  Belmonte, 

In  midst  of  the  court's  wealth,  and  wit,  and  beauty. 

Pray,  is  your  friend,  the  Duchess,  old  or  young, 

Handsome  or  not  ?  and  is  she  yet  unwed  ? 

What  are  the  public  places  of  resort, 

The  haunts  and  sights  to  give  a  stranger  pleasure  ? 

Oian.  My  friend,  Fidello,  you  are  light  of  heart, 
And  run  into  a  strain  I  cannot  follow. 
And  so  you  think  that  two  mishaps  at  sea 
Could  curb  my  spirit  thus  ?     But  you  mistake. 
Knowing  my  wayward  fortune  but  in  part. 

Fid,  Indeed  I  I  thought  that  there  was  nothing  hid. 
But  wherefore  use  me  thus?     Your  ev'ry  grief 
Should  have  unto  my  knowledge  been  displayed ; 
For  as  myself  I  lov'd  you,  and  left  home, 
Led  by  affection's  tie,  and  the  desire, 
In  your  society,  to  see  the  world. 

Gian,  I  could  not  well  have  bruited  all  in  Venice ; 
But  now  I  will  communicate  my  heart 
As  to  a  second  self,  thinking  aloud. 
My  sire  deceased  a  merchant  was  of  Florence, 
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And  father  of  three  sons,  the  youngest  I, 

When  on  his  death -bed  laid,  he,  by  a  notary, 

His  whole  effects  bequeathed  unto  my  brothers ; 

And  when  I  ask'd  the  cause,  and  wherein  I, 

Failing  in  duty,  had  deserved  displeasure, — 

"  Think  not,"  he  said,  "  I  love  you  less  than  those. 

Though  nothing's  left  you  in  inheritance. 

When  I  am  dead,  stay  not,  my  child,  in  Florence  ; 

At  Venice  lives  Ansaldo,  your  godsire. 

Who,  being  childless,  oft  has  sought  from  me 

To  have  you  with  him  as  his  only  son. 

Here  is  a  letter  for  your  introduction ; 

And  he  will  give  you  more  than  all  my  wealth." 

When  we  to  dust  my  father  had  consigned, 

I  acted  as  he  bade.     You  know  what  followed. 

Fid,  Ansaldo  seem'd  to  twine  his  life  to  you  ; 
You  were  his  trust ;  his  coffers,  servants,  house — 
All  were  to  you  ;  and  you,  being  ever  kind 
And  courteous,  in  a  very  little  time 
Became  the  darling  of  our  Venice  youth. 

Olan.  Evil  may  graft  itself  on  a  good  stock  ; 
There  was  the  rock  which  wreck'd  my  bark  of  hope. 
My  comrades  talking  oft  in  glowing  terms 
Of  foreign  lands,  allur'd  me  to  the  sea. 
The  good  Ansaldo  saw  how  I  was  bent. 
And  from  indulgent  humour,  fitted  out 
A  stately  vessel  with  a  precious  freight, 
In  which,  with  other  two,  I  straight  set  sail 
To  visit  Egypt  and  the  East,  in  traffic. 
It  chanc'd  one  morning's  dawn,  when  off  these  shores, 
The  gulf  and  distant  city  struck  my  view. 
And  I,  the  pilot,  questioned — "  That,"  said  he, 
"  Is  the  possession  of  a  lady  young 
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And  rich,  and  who,  though  chaste,  has  been  the  ruin 

Of  ev'ry  gentleman  who  sought  her  love. 

For  such  the  law  that's  sanctioned  for  her  rule — 

When  e'er  a  youth  of  rank  these  realms  receive, 

He  is  invited  to  become  a  suitor. 

Both  for  herself,  and  eke  her  goodly  dukedom 

(And  she  is  fair,  which  whets  love's  strong  desire); 

But  these  the  terms — that  after  treatment  kind. 

The  gentleman  at  sleeping- time  retire, 

Undress,  and  into  bed,  as  he'd  repose ; 

But  in  a  little  rise,  and  spend  the  night 

In  mirth  and  feasting ;  failing  in  this  point. 
His  all,  as  ship  and  crew,  shall  be  forfeit. 

And  he  himself  a  beggar,  straight  depart." 

Fid.   Oh,  ho  I  A  light  breaks  in  upon  my  mind. 
Gian,  The  story  pleas'd  my  fancy  ;  like  a  fool, 
I  said  unto  myself, — "  I'll  see  this  beauty  : 
Th'  impediments  which  others  stumbled  at 
I  shall,  mayhap,  surmount ;"  and  so  gave  order 
To  seek  the  port  which,  by  good  luck,  as  then 
I  deem'd,  I  reach'd  unseen  by  th'  other  ships. 
A  cordial  welcome  straight  the  Duchess  gave ; 
But  words,  Fidello,  fail  me  to  describe 
The  heavenly  constellation  of  her  form. 
Which  twined  around  my  heart  those  ties  that  death 
Alone  can  part,  and  all  the  mental  charms 
Which  set  in  beauty's  worth  the  richest  gem. 
She  questioned  if  I  knew  the  country's  usage. 
And  I  replied,  "  That  knowledge  brought  me  hither." 
Anon,  at  her  command,  a  goodly  throng 
Of  gentlemen  and  nobles  quickly  came, 
With  ladies  fair,  to  give  me  entertainment. 
In  feasting  and  in  sports  we  spent  the  day, 
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And  if  th^  appearance  did  not  me  deceive, 

I  was  80  lucky  as  to  please  each  guest, 

And  with  me  for  their  lord  they'd  been  content 

The  gen'ral  pleasure  gave  my  soul  infection, 

And  I  was  giddy  with  delight.     Night  came. 

The  Duchess  said,  "  Giannetto,  now's  the  time 

To  seek  repose,"  and  led  me  to  my  chamber, 

A  splendid  sleeping  room.     "  The  dance,"  she  adds, 

*'  Has  surely  made  you  dry."     With  that,  two  nympba 

Like  those  in  sylvan  Dian's  train,  with  wine 

And  comfits  came.     I  eat  a  little,  swilled 

A  brimming  cup,  bade  her  good  night,  and  soon 

Got  into  bed,  but  scarcely  touched  the  down, 

When,  the  day's  exercise  assisting  nature, 

Sleep  with  dead  weight  overpowered  each  faculty. 

The  past  obliterated  from  my  mind, 

And  wrecked  my  fondest  hopes  and  happiness. 

Forth  from  Belmonte's  gray  and  aged  towers, 

The  watchman  Time  had  pealed  nine  of  mom. 

When  those  two  nymphs,  o'er  night  my  chambermaids 

Came  and  awaked  me.     All,  alack  I  was  lost. 

The  ship,  unladen  with  the  early  dawn, 

Was,  with  the  crew,  ta'en  for  the  Duchess'  use. 

Yet  could  I  not  complain,  alone  to  blame. 

And  shame  my  lips  in  silent  sorrow  sealed. 

Money  sufficient  to  convey  me  home 

I  then  received,  and  soon  arrived  at  Venice, 

But  scarce  I  knew  to  look  into  the  face 

Of  good  Ansaldo  and  my  former  friends. 

To  hide  my  shame  my  heart  devis'd  a  lie, 

That  on  a  sunken  rock  the  ship  was  split. 

When  all  the  crew  was,  with  the  cargo,  lost. 

And  I  alone,  who  clung  unto  the  wreck, 
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By  favoring  fortune,  chanced  to  reach  the  land 

Nathless,  a  cordial  greeting  gave  my  sire, 

And  ne'er  mistrusting  the  false  tale  I  told, 

Received  me  as  his  son  snatched  from  the  grave. 

Anon,  the  other  ships  returned  back 

Enrich'd  with  traffic ;  and  the  crews  rejoic'd 

That  I  was  safe,  not  buried  in  the  deep ; 

And  they  through  kindness  strove  t'  encourage  me, 

Alleging  that  next  voyage,  propitious. 

Would  present  grief  erase  out  of  my  mind ; 

And  I,  myself,  with  eager  longings  sought 

To  be  again  at  sea,  but  not  for  traffic. 

My  soul  was  wrapt  up  in  Belmonte's  lady. 

O,  love  I  resistless  e'en  as  conquering  death 

Which  all  devours ;  unkindness'  sharpest  tooth 

And  all  injustice  could  not  drive  me  from  her. 

Though  evils  she  might  pour  on  me  like  rain, 

And  beggar  me  and  mine  for  ever,  still 

My  heart  to  her  inseparably  was  joined. 

With  Spring's  first  bloom,  another  ship  prepared 

Ansaldo  had,  and  better  than  the  last, 

In  which  embarking,  as  before,  I  stole 

Into  Belmonte's  port,  and,  as  before. 

Miscarrying  in  my  enterprise,  returned 

A  wretched  prodigal  back  unto  Venice. 

Fid.  Two  ships  and  both  the  crews  I    What,  no  remoree ! 
Love  strong  as  death  I  E'en  death  itself  it  proves, 
With  all-devouring  maw.     0  lady  fair. 
Thy  birth  was  not  what  other  women  have ; 
These  rocks  thy  cradle,  mermaids  gave  thee  suck. 
A  Siren  by  this  heaven's  light.     The  Sirens  • 
Were  of  Italy,  but  on  the  other  side.* 

•  Vide  Virgil,  -^n.  v.  864. 
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My  mind  was  wand'ring  from  the  mark,  my  friend, 
I  cry  you  pardon ;  now,  1  pray,  proceed. 

Oian.  Arrived  in  Venice,  shame  me  overpowered ; 
And  I  debated  long,  irresolute. 
If  I  should  seek  once  more  my  sire,  Ansaldo, 
Or  turn  my  steps  to  Florence  to  my  brothers. 
At  length  I  mustered  courage,  sought  my  sire, — 
Sank  in  his  arms,  and  wept.     The  good  Ansaldo, 
When  he'd  known  all  (for  I  a  falsehood  told 
Like  as  before),  in  words  of  comfort  spoke, — 
**  Grieve  not  immoderately,  my  hapless  son ; 
For  Fortune,  unto  those  who  tempt  the  sea, 
Gives  sometimes  with  a  lib'ral  hand,  and  eke 
May  take  their  all  away.     We  shall  have  food 
And  raiment,  let  us  seek  to  be  content." 
Meantime,  my  comrades,  from  a  prosperous  voyage 
Returning,  heard  with  wonder  how  I  'd  far'd ; 
And  deeming  that  they  were  in  part  the  cause. 
With  ready  generosity  proposed 
Out  of  their  gains  to  give  Ansaldo  part 
To  ease  his  loss.     But  he  with  noble  spirit. 
Chose  to  be  poor,  if  he  was  independent ; 
Selling  what  might  suffice  to  pay  our  debts. 
My  heart,  Fidello,  bleeds  when  I  his  conduct 
Compare  with  mine.     Content  and  cheerful  still 
I  found  th'  inimitable  man  intent 
To  cheer  my  drooping  spirits  with  the  hope 
Of  better  days  to  come,  while  he  at  present 
Supplied  our  wants  with  more  than  Nature  ask'd. 
But  I  a  wretch,  as  with  the  viper's  sting. 
Must  wound  the  breast  which  foster'd  me  in  being. 
I  neither  could  repose  nor  give  him  rest; 
And  discontent  found  vent  in  peevish  words. 
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I  never  could,  I  said,  myself  forgive 

For  shipwrecking  his  fortunes,  nor  enjoy 

A  moment's  bliss  from  all  which  life  could  yield. 

Till  I  retrieved  the  past,  or  death,  my  course 

Arresting  in  th'  attempt,  from  sorrow  freed. 

In  vain  my  sire  implorM  me  to  desist 

From  what  might  ruin  us  both ;  my  heart  was  fix'd 

As  the  Caucasian  or  the  Alpine  cliffs, 

Immovable ;  and  disappointment  drained 

The  springs  of  life,  and  wither'd  all  my  youth ; 

So  that  Ansaldo,  fearing  for  my  health, 

Resolv'd,  against  his  judgment,  me  to  gratify. 

Selling  his  all,  he  bought  another  ship. 

Exceeding  the  two  first  in  size,  and  which 

He  freighted  with  a  lading  rich ;  but  as 

He  wanted  money  fit  to  meet  the  whole. 

He  took  ten  thousand  ducats  from  a  Jew, 

Upon  these  terms,  that,  if  the  loan,  with  interest. 

Was  not  return 'd  before  St.  John's  day. 

The  festival  which  falls  on  June  next  year. 

The  Jew  should  be  entitled  by  his  bond 

To  claim, — ^hear  it,  good  God  I — a  pound  of  flesh 

From  off  Ansaldo's  body  where  he  chose. 

The  wretch  hates  Christ's  with  a  deadly  hate. 

You  sought  to  share  my  voyage ;  and  you  and  I, 
E'er  since  I  came  to  Venice,  lov'd  like  brothers, 
Though  you  my  wayward  fortune  never  guess'd, 
Which  now  you  know.     With  tears  Ansaldo  said. 
When  we  were  forc'd  to  part,  "  Whate'er  may  hap 
To  you  from  fortune,  strive,  at  least,  to  come 
And  see  me  e'er  I  die,  if  die  I  must 
By  hand  accurs'd  of  a  blood-thirsty  Jew." 
My  comrades,  sent  to  see  me  safe,  you  know, 
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Kept  watchful  eyes  upon  us ;  natbless  they 
Have  been  outwitted,  and  behold  us  here. 

Fid,  Thy  story  makes  me  serious  indeed ; 
And  from  my  heart  I  give  you  this  advice, 
You  tread  upon  a  precipice — retire  ; 
Embark,  and  stretch  your  sails ;  a  little  time 
Will  bring  you  to  your  comrades  and  to  safety. 

Oidn,  Alas  I  I  've  not  the  power.     Command  you  me 
To  fly  myself  I  The  Duchess  is  myself. 
So  twined  unto  my  heart,  that,  break  the  ties, 
And  I  must  die. 

FidL   So  then,  to  gratify  your  wayward  love, 
Ansaldo  dies,  and  I  must  be  a  slave 
Here  in  Belmonte  ;  and  yourself  dismiss'd 
By  the  fair  dame,  may  even  seek  your  sire 
In  regions  yet  unknown  of  th'  other  world. 

Oian.  Name  not  Ansaldo,  if  you  are  my  friend ; 
For  my  soul  hovers  on-  the  verge  of  madness. 
By  all  that's  great  and  good — the  God  of  justice. 
This  earth  we  tread,  and  heaven's  eternal  lights, 
He  shall  not  die.     Ha !  ruffian,  hold  thy  hand  ; 
Or,  if  life- weary,  take  of  me  your  death. 
But  soft.     Overleaping  time  and  nature's  course, 
1  image  that  which  never  sure  can  be. 
For  you,  Fiilello,  be  assured,  whatever 
The  figure  Fortune  stamps  upon  my  lot, 
You  shall  be  safe,  and  Venice  reach  again. 
I'll  bargain  for  the  purpose  with  Rosetta. 

Fid,  Your  love  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  while  you  may. 
Keep  open  ears  to  good  and  earnest  counsel, 
Think  not  that  Heaven  will  be  your  friend,  if  you. 
With  reckless  despeiation,  court  destruction. 
Avoid  the  whirlpool  which  draws  you  in. 
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And  after,  you  will  swallow  many  others* 
'Twere  better  for  to  seek  the  ancient  cure, 
Rough  as  it  is,  which  heals  the  wounds  of  love, — 
To  call  yon  rock  Leucate,  whence  a  leap 
Gives  mortal  ease,  or  the  immortal  rest. 

Enter  a  MESSENGER. 

Mess.  Sign  ore  Giannetto. 

Fid,  Well,  what  hast  thou  got  to  say  of  him  ? 

Mess,  Are  you  his  honour,  Signore  ? 

Fid.  So,  my  good  fellow,  I  thought  that  you  had  a  tale 
at  the  tongue's  end  ;  but  it  seems  that  a  question  was  before  it 

Mess,  I  presume  you  are  Signore  Giannetto  ] 

[To  Oiannetto, 

Gian,  I  am.     Your  business  ] 

Mess.  I  am  right  glad  to  see  your  honour  again  ;  for  the 
former  times  you  were  here,  everybody  admired  and  loved 
you  so,  and  will  be  so  happy  to  see  you  now.  She  is  an 
excellent  lady  the  Duchess.  I  have  been  long  in  the  house- 
hold ;  in  short,  have  grown  gray  under  her  father  and  her  ; 
and  if  Heaven  sends  you  for  our  master,  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  no  worse  with  me. 

Fid.  A  calculating  old  rogue. 

Gian,  Is  this  what  you  came  in  such  haste  to  tell  us,  friend  ] 

Mess,  Please  your  honour,  I  came  to  announce  that  the 
Duchess,  having  heard  of  your  arrival,  is  coming  in  person  to 
give  you  welcome,  and  she  has  sent  me  before  to  give  warning. 

Fid.  'Tis  all  up ;  my  friend  is  now  fairly  caught. 

\_Aside. 

Gian.  Indeed  I  she  honours  me  above  my  merits. 

Enter  ROSETTA,  ELISSA,  and  ATTENDANTS. 

0  blessed  hour,  to  see  again  your  highness  I 

Ros,  "Welcome,  welcome,  Giannetto,  to  these  shores ; 
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Thrice  welcome ;  that's  civility's  climax 
Of  kindest  invitation  to  our  friends, 
And  suits  the  number  of  your  visits  here. 
If  my  good- will  is  not  intrusive, 
What  ails  you ;  for  you  seem  a  little  sad  ? 

Fid,  The  earthquake  swallows  up,  the  whirlwind  wastes. 
Nor  ask  the  cause  which  the  dread  havoc  brings ; 
Nor  is  the  wasting  pestilence,  though  rob'd 
In  darkness,  without  knowledge  of  her  woea 
The  power  for  good  or  ill  which  each  one  wields, 
He  needs  must  know,  and  glory  in  his  might 

Ro8.  What  mystic,  riddle-sporting  gentleman, 
Is  this,  Giannetto,  to  whose  company 
You  introduce  me  all  at  once,  unwarned  % 

Glan.  Forbear,  by  all  that's  sacred,  I  thee  pray. 

[Aside  to  Fidelh* 
This  is  Fidello,  a  true-hearted  friend, 
Whom  worth  and  virtue  mark  out  for  tlieir  own  ; 
And  like  to  Theseus  and  Pirithous 
Our  mutual  love  has  been ;  albeit  in  speech 
He  is  sometimes  fantastic,  and  e'en  rude. 
Let  me  for  him  solicit  my  own  fate. 
That  he,  whate'er  befall,  be  not  kept  here 
Against  his  inclination,  free  as  air 
To  go  where  he  may  choose.     As  for  myself. 
You  rightly  note  my  sorrow,  which  arose 
From  leaving  friends  and  home  ;  but  near  to  you, 
My  life  and  soul,  I  never  can  be  sad. 

R(}8.  Your  suit  for  him  with  all  my  heart  I  grant ; 
And  henceforth  let  your  friend  be  friend  to  me. 
But  let  us  to  the  palace,  where  I've  ask'd 
That  my  nobility,  both  male  and  female. 
May  meet  us  straight  to  give  you  fitting  welcome. 
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Fid.  A  lady  fair,  yet  th'  other  I  'd  like  better.      [Aside* 
Aloud],     I  thank  your  Highness ;  all  that  I  can. give 
In  guerdon  of  stich  kindness  and  high  honour. 
And  you,  too,  madam  \To  Elissa]  humbly  I  salute, 
In  hope  that  time  will  bring  us  more  acquainted. 
Giannetto  loves  the  Duchess,  and  wherefore 
Should  I  not  suitor  be  to  you  ]  and  thus 
We  all  shall  be  agreeably  employed. 

Ro8.  Win  her,  Fidello,  by  affection's  tie. 
And  she  is  yours.     Meantime,  come,  let  us  on.  [Exeunt 
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ACT    THE    SECOND. 

SCENE, 

An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  TWO  FOOTMEN. 

\8t  Foot,  When  is  the  duchess  expected  back  ? 

2d  Foot,  Soon. 

let  Foot,  Tliem  captain  fellows  are  surely  highly  honour- 
ed, and  will  be  prouder  than  ever,  seeing  that  one  of  her 
rank  can  go  to  meet  this  Giannetto. 

2(1  Foot.  Speak  with  respect  of  your  betters.  They  are 
gentlemen  ;  yon  are  a  fellow, 

let  Foot,  None  of  onr  company  has  yet  appeared. 

2d  Foot,  They'  11  be  seen  in  their  own  likeness  by  and  by. 
A  summons  went  off  for  them  at  daybreak. 

Ist  Foot,  So  early  ?  Why  the  captain  had  not  then 
landed. 

2d  Foot,  True.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  gondola 
passed  him  last  evening  as  he,  with  the  two  ships  in  his  com- 
pany, was  windbound  off  the  shore.  Giannetto  took  the 
master  on  board,  and  privately  declared  his  intention  of  pay- 
ing us  a  visit.  Hence  the  earliness  of  the  intelligence. 
\^Knr)cklng  within.']  Ho !  here  is  our  company,  or  the  Duchess 
returned  with  her  admirer.  Attend  to  the  door,  and  I'll  go 
see  if  breakfast  is  duly  prepared. 

[Exeunt  Footmen. 
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Enter  FAUTORIO  and  FLORIA. 

Flo,  Have  you  been  long  at  the  palace  ? 

Faut.  I  parted  with  Einaldo  (who  '11  be  here 
Anon)  just  where  yon  walk,  which,  flanked  with  pines, 
Spreads  shady  cover  which  the  sun  can  *t  pierce, 
Leads  to  the  palace  gate,  but  a  few  minutes 
Before  you  came  in  sight ;  and  as  I  knew 
Your  equipage,  made  haste  to  squire  you  hither. 
We  cits  have  this  advantage  over  you — 
Your  country  castles,  which  are  found  so  rich 
In  Nature's  blessings,  as  the  price  exact. 
That  with  the  like  facility  you  can't 
As  we  to  court  repair. — Where  stays  your  sire  ? 

Flo.  My  father  looks  unto  his  business 
With  prudent  care ;  for  what  are  the  details 
Which  are  too  trifling  or  minute  for  him  ? 
His  eyes  are  over  all.     He  now  has  gone 
To  see  the  equipage  and  cattle  housed. 

Faut  I  might  have  guess'd. 
Riches  are  his  delight,  the  world  his  all : 
He  even  grudges  state  that  drains  his  hoards. 

Flo.  I  must  not  hear  such  language  of  my  father ; 
For  it  belongs  unto  a  duteous  child. 
Although  a  father's  failings  strike  her  eyes. 
To  see  and  hear  nought  that  disparages 
His  fame  ;  and  know  assuredly  you  '11  forfeit 
My  favour  by  such  license  of  the  tongue. 

Faut  That  is  a  forfeit  I  would  not  incur 
(Heaven  knows  I  speak  the  truth,  my  Floria), 
Though  for  the  bribe  of  all  this  earth,  in  which 
Millions  delighted  follow  after  bliss. 

Q 
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I  'm  no  romancer,  Fiona ;  thy  heart 

Must  witness  my  sincerity :  for  years 

I  We  set  affection's  eyes  on  you ;  my  dreams 

Of  happiness  have  only  had  relation 

Unto  the  time  when  I  might  call  you  mine. 

Then  wherefore  keep  aloof?     Say,  I  entreat, 

That  you  consent  to  recompense  my  love. 

Flo.  I  have  referred  you  to  my  father, 
If  you  get  his  consent,  be  sure  of  mine. 

Faut.  Alas  I  though  he  does  not  deny  my  suit, 
He  still  delays,  and  salesman-like,  would  strike 
Ton  down,  a  purchase  to  the  highest  bidder. 
My  offer  *s  good,  but  others  may  give  more ; 
So  he  will  wait  a  while.     You'll  die  a  maid, 
Unless  you  lend  a  hand  to  get  a  husband. 

Flo.  Again  your  blasphemy  against  my  father? 

Faut  Oh  no ;  I  only  mean  that  his  delay 
To  me  g^ves  pain ;  and  surely  he 's  but  like 
Too  many  in  Belmonte's  state  corrupt. 
'  Tis  therefore  that  my  soul  cleaves  unto  you, 
Who,  though-  being  of  the  softer  sex  that  men 
Ally  to  weakness,  as  a  pillar  stand'st, 
Unmov'd  by  public  or  domestic  vice. 

Flo.  Your  censure,  now  divided,  falls  less  heavy, 
Or  rather,  that  which  reaches  every  one 
Nobody  will  unto  himself  apply. 
And  I  with  mildness,  reasoning  like  my  sire, 
Will  give  this  answer  to  your  sweeping  charge — 
One  of  your  age  might  well  be  diffident 
Of  his  opinion  in  affairs  of  state. 
And  trust  the  judgment  of  experienced  men. 

Faut.  Have  I  not  eyes  and  judgment  e'en  as  others, 
And  the  means  to  form  an  estimate 
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Of  things  which  daily  meet  us  in  the  round 

Of  business  and  the  walks  of  private  life  ? 

Can  you,  for  instance,  justify  a  law 

Which  blasts  the  prospects  of  young  gentlemen, 

And  thousands  bring  to  slavery  ?     Giannetto, 

0  how  my  heart  bleeds  at  your  hapless  fortune  I 

By  threefold  madness  urged,  you  come  again, 

Nor  heed  the  gulf  which  yawns  for  your  destruction. 

Flo.  The  law,  indeed,  has  not  my  approbation, 
And  I  have  often  pitied  this  Venetian, 
In  whom  each  quality  unites  to  form 
A  great  and  worthy  man ;  but  we  Ve  no  power 
To  change  a  usage  stable  as  our  state. 

Faut  The  Duchess  has  this  power ;  and  mark  me,  love, 
I've  weighed  the  subject  with  our  friend  Rinaldo, 
And  the  result  has  been,  that  we  beseech 
Her  Highness  to  omit  the  wonted  usage. 
The  trick  by  which  Belmonte  riches  gains. 
And  wooers  suffer  loss ;  but  there  is  fear 
Your  father  may  prevail  to  thwart  our  purpose* 

Flo,  Your  plan  I  do  approve ;  and  what  I  can 
Will  aid  to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous  issue ; 
And  with  Elissa  I  may  influence  boast. 
'T  is  true  my  father  hates  new-fangled  plans, 
As  changes  he  describes,  and  may  oppose. 
See,  he  is  here,  and  with  him,  too,  Rinaldo. 

Enter  URBINO  avd  RINALDO. 

Urb.  We'll  have  a  goodly  company  anon. 

Rin,  Madam,  your  servant.  \To  Ftoria, 

Faut  It  is  to  be  presumed 

Your  daughter  here  and  I  have  got  the  start 
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Of  all,  most  ready  in  our  services, 
And  eager  to  display  our  loyalty. 
How  comes  it  that  Urbino  lags  behind. 
Who  should  have  hither  flown,  as  if  on  wings, 
Impeird  by  duty  and  obedience  ? 

Urh,  When,  in  revolving  years,  full  sixty  suns, 
Young  man,  have  roU'd  o'er  you,  you  then  will  fly 
With  lesser  speed.     Then  Nature  'gins  to  fail. 
And  the  world  on  you  will  fasten  stronger  ties. 
Vacant  and  idle  as  the  birds  of  air. 
You  have  no  wife  nor  children  rivetting 
Your  thoughts  down  to  the  care  of  domestic  things. 
Those  of  your  age  seek  to  the  court  for  pleasure 
Denied  to  me,  unfit  to  thread  the  dance. 
And  run  the  round  —  [Violent  knocking,']     His  mercy  be 

our  guard ! 
Here  comes  nobility  of  the  first  water. 
If  we  may  judge  by  knocks,  the  noisy  herald& 

Enter  VOLUPTA  and  NIECE. 

Vol  0  heavens  I  I  '11  ne'er  recover  from  the  fright. 
They'll  surely  not  attempt  to  chase  us  hither  ? 
0  the  country  and  the  times  we  live  in  1 
You  barb'rous  men,  where  is  your  sympathy  ? 
Give  me  a  chair,  or  surely  I  shall  faint. 
Hold  up  your  head,  my  Matty,  and  look  smart ; 
Your  charms  and  wealth  will  gain  you  soon  a  husband. 

[Aside  to  her  niece. 
Oenthtmen.  Why,  what  the  deuce  has  put  you  in  this 

pother  ? 
Vol.    Oh  I  we've  been  robb'd,  maltreated  by  highway- 
men \ 


N' 
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That  is,  they  have  pursued  and  frighted  us ; 
And  on  the  health  of  females  delicate 
The  pangs  we've  undergone  may  operate 
Destructively.     Hear,  I'll  detail  the  whole. 

0  la !  how  my  heart  beats  I  I  'm  deadly  pale, 
No  doubt 

Rin,  As  red  as  rouge,  sweet  Madam,  can  you  make. 

Vol,  How  you  will  slander  1    *  Tis  the  trick  of  men. 
A  lady  full  of  blood  is  said  to  paint ; 
And  if  her  beauty  cannot  be  denied. 
They  find  that  she  in  wit  is  wanting  much. 
In  short,  our  qualities  you  do  contrast. 
And  weigh  with  evil ;  or,  with  jaundiced  eyes. 
Transform  the  good  into  its  kindred  vice. 
Here's  now  my  niece,  Matilda,  young  and  fair, 
And  who  is  heiress  of  a  handsome  fortune, 
When  she 's  of  age  to  wed.     I  really  wonder 
What  will  be  her  defect  in  the  men's  eyes. 
She  is  my  ward  e'er  since  her  mother's  death. 

Oent  And  she  has  fallen  into  the  best  of  hands.    [Adde, 
But  I  must  tell  you  circumstantially 
Of  this  said  robbery,  lest  that  you  suppose 

1  make  complaints  without  a  proper  ground. 
Well ;  we  had  just  turned  round  Albino  point, 
From  which  the  road  declines  unto  the  city. 
When,  pop,  out  of  the  wood,  6ix  or  a  dozen 

Strong  ruffians  rushed — thank  God,  without  firearms, 
Else  we'd  been  lost.     One  clenched  at  the  reins 
Of  the  trace  horses ;  but  our  postilion 
Knock'd  down  the  fellow  ere  the  rest  came  up ; 
And  drove  as  if  the  devil  was  behind, 
Who  surely  urged  on  the  desperadoes. 
They  must  be  of  the  discontented  crews 
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Who  forfeit  to  the  state,  cry,  "  Liberty," 

And  swear  they  were  not  made  for  work  and  slavery. 

Are  our  authorities  asleep  ?     Should  they 

Allow  the  fellows  to  desert  their  tasks 

And  turn  banditti  ?     On  the  band  let  chains 

Keep  them  secure ;  and  when  their  aid  at  sea's 

Required,  let  them  be  lashed  each  to  his  oar. 

And  know  that  we ' ve  the  means  to  punish  thieves. 

Bless  me,  dear  sir,  I  thought  your  namesake, 

Binaldo  Binaldini,  from  the  dead 

Had  risen  again  to  harass  Italy.*  [To  Binaldo. 

Urb,  'Ware  hearts,  Rinaldo, 
Cupid  the  rogue  will  send  a  shaft  at  you 
Which  is  not  leaden  headed. 

Em  The  fox  said  to  the  crow.  Of  all  birds  I  know. 
In  plumage  none  vie  with  thee ; 
But  from  the  mouth  that  is  dumb  no  voice  can 
come. 
Where  then 's  thy  excellency  ? 

But  the  cunning  old  fox  was  playing  a  hoax 

The  poor  silly  crow  to  ensnare ; 
For  Xantippe  the  slut,  if  her  mouth  was  shut, 
Might  pass  for  a  Venus  fair. 

Click,  clack. 

Vol,  Lord  bless  us,  what  intend  the'gentlemen  ? 
And  flout  you  thus  at  damsels  in  distress  ? 
0  days  of  chivalry,  gone  by  for  ever  I 
Well,  you  may  treat  the  matter  as  you  please. 
But  I  shall  e'er  have  cause  to  dread  the  slaves 
Who  stained  their  hands  in  my  dear  husband's  blood. 

*  A  celebrated  leader  of  banditti ;  the  Robin  flood  of  Italy,  had  he 
lived  in  an  earlier  age. 
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Bin,  DoQ^t  break  your  heart,  fur  be  bas  rest  in  beaven. 
You  were  bis  fiery  ordeal  on  tbe  earth, 
To  brigbten  and  refine  bis  virtues. 

Vol  Audacious  man  I     E'en  this  unto  my  face  I 
But  what  you  say  shall  never  make  me  angry. 
Must  heaven,  forsooth,  relation  claim  to  miss 
Of  wedded  life  ?     If  you  a  purgatory 
Make  for  yourself,  can  merit  thence  arise, 
Which  may  remove  or  cancel  your  offences? 
The  fault  is  with  your  overbearing  sex, 
Which  keep  our  wills  entirely  out  of  view, 
And  grant  us  not  a  voice  as  to  the  mode 
The  fortune  should  be  spent  which  was  our  own. 

Rin.  Let  female  sordidness  be  deemed  tbe  fault, 
Which  seeks  the  ricbest  matcb  without  regard 
Either  of  qualities  or  disposition 
Of  him  that's  chosen  as  a  mate  for  life. 

Vol.  Is  not  abundance  of  the  world  bliss  ? 
And  who  forbids  that  we  ourselves  dispose 
Unto  tbe  best  advantage.     There's  the  duchess, 
Who  now  for  several  years  bas  been  at  sale  ; 
And  should  we  not  be  led  by  great  examples  ? 

Faut.  I  pray  you  botb  to  let  your  jarrings  cease  ; — 
Volupta,  I  regret,  with  all  my  heart, 
That  you  have  been  annoy'd  in  coming  bitber ; 
But  let  that  go ;  for  it  appears  no  harm 
Ensued  except  tbe  fright.     None  could  feel  more. 
Of  tbose  not  to  your  busband  join'd  in  blood, 
Than  I,  when  he  untimely  met  bis  end. 
But  recollect  that  men  of  liberty 
Despoird,  and  kept  here  'gainst  their  inclination. 
Must  irritation  feel,  and  that  hard  usage. 
If  join'd,  will  drive  them  on  to  desperate  deeds. 
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Vol.  Must  irritation  feel !     Villains  and  slaves  I 
Let  them  be  hanged  each  man  and  mother's  son. 
Are  they  not  given  to  us,  our  property, 
Of  which  we  have  the  absolute  disposal  ? 

Faut,  'T  is  hard  that  I  must  either  yield  a  point 
So  much  against  my  views,  or  blame  the  state ; 
And  a  loyal  subject  will  uphold  her  measures 
Till  he  can  alter  them  in  course  of  law. 
But  yet  consider  that  it  is  severe 
And  naturally  unjust  to  seize  the  crews 
Of  vessels  lying  quietly  in  our  ports 
Suspicious  of  no  harm.     Necessity 
Alone  should  g^ve  approval  to  such  deeds. 
I  hope  the  day's  not  distant  when  the  usage 
Shall  be  abolished,  and  no  one  can  cite 
Our  duchess  as  affording  the  example 
Of  venal  views  in  marriage,  whence  the  source 
And  spring  are  found  of  great  unhappiness. 

Vol  Would  you  advise  the  Belmontese  that  they 
Forego  th'  advantage  of  a  mine  of  wealth  ? 
There's  not  a  case  of  forfeiture  but  yields 
Our  nobles  slaves  and  money.     But  though  you 
Should  be  disinterested  so  far,  yet  know 
That  other  courtiers  would  oppose  the  measure. 
Here  is  Urbino,  whom  I  do  remember, 
A  short  time  after  the  duke's  death,  t'  ave  said. 
About  the  time  the  thing  was  set  a-going, 
A  few  years  since  ;  I  was  then  but  a  girl. 
Yet  I've  been  married,  and  now  am  a  widow ; 
Urbino  said,  that  had  he  fifty  daughters 

Bin,  A  goodly  number,  nor  had  Danaus  more. 
Of  marriage  age,  he  would  make  gain  of  them 
Exactly  in  that  way,  if  possible. 
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Urh,  They  laugh  at  my  expense.     May  a  corse  light 
Both  on  her  memory  and  impertinence.  \^A8ide. 

Bin.  Hush,  hush  I     Here  comes  the  duchess. 

Enter  ROSETTA,  tmth  ELISSA,  GIANNETTO, 
FIDELLO,  PODESTA,  etc. 

Bos,  Welcome,  my  ladies,  and  ye  nobles  all ; 
I'm  glad  to  see  so  much  good  company. 
Signore  Giannetto  I  bring  here, 
Who  kindly  comes  to  visit  us  again. 

All.  It  gives  us  true  delight  to  see  him. 

Bos.  I  do  believe  it ;  he  deserves  your  favour, 
And  he  is  pleas'd  to  tell  me  he  aspires 
(Such  are  his  terms  of  compliment  to  me). 
To  be  my  spouse,  and  therefore  it  remains 
That  he  before  this  company  declare 
If  he  is  willing  to  receive  our  terms. 
The  terms  made  known,  and  which  our  usage  dictates ; 
So  that,  should  loss  ensue,  he  may  not  lay 
Injustice  to  our  door.     Giannetto,  speak. 

Gfian.  Let  heaven  witness,  and  this  goodly  presence. 
That  with  your  terms  I  cheerfully  comply. 
They  are  my  all ;  for  on  the  matter's  issue 
My  happiness  is  staked.     I  catch  at  them 
As  true  believers  hug  the  glorious  plan 
Which  saves  from  everlasting  reprobation. 

Bos.  Your  speech  is  a  true  lover's,  heaven  grant. 
If  female  modesty  may  breathe  the  prayer, 
That  you  have  speed.     But  let's  not  cloud  the  present 
By  brooding  on  the  future  unreveal'd — 
I  have  decreed  that  this  day  shall  be  spent 
Not  tamely,  nor  in  riotous  debauch, 
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But  in  the  manly  feats  of  tournament, 
-Wherein  the  jouster  may  approve  his  skill, 
And  reach  the  heart  of  beauty  looking  on  ; 
At  the  conclusion  then  an  entertainment 
Awaits  till  night  shall  call  us  unto  rest, 
And  I  rely  on  the  Podesta's  judgment 
To  see  the  sports  conducted  with  discretion. 

Pod,  I'll  tax  my  zeal  and  skill  to  serve  your  highness. 

Ro8,  Tables,  meantime,  for  breakfast  in  the  hall, 
Have  been  set  out  for  those  who  wish  to  eat. 
Gome,  ladies,  Giannetto  and  Fidello  come. 
And  follow  us,  ye  other  gentlepnen. 

Faut  Anon  we'll  humbly  wait  upon  your  highness ; 
But  just  now  there  is  something  to  arrange. 

[Exeunt  Boeetta,  etc* 

MANENT  FAUTORIO,  RINALDO,  and  PODESTA. 

Faut,  Call  back  Urbino. 

Bin,  Well,  what  is  wanted  ? 

Faut,  Your  presence  we  entreat  a  little  while, 
This  antechamber  now  be  council  room; 
For  I  address  you,  friends,  on  state  affairs. 
Our  country's  usage  which  Giannetto  now 
So  joyfully  embraced,  I  disapproved 
E  'er  since  it  had  its  first  establishment. 
Though  by  wise  heaven's  appointment  it  had  being. 
We  saw  no  miracle  preceding  it, 
And  without  miracle  be  it  abolished. 
Let  us  consult  our  senses,  send  abroad 
Our  ev'ry  faculty  of  observation. 
And  now 's  the  time,  it  clearly  will  appear. 
When  we  should  deem  the  usage  obsolete. 
A  line  of  policy  which  is  pursued 
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Unto  a  certain  point  is  often  wise, 

But  farther  stretch'd  most  noxious  may  become. 

Such  is  our  present  case ;  the  policy 

Of  late  pursued,  to  our  state  added  wealth, 

And  plac'd  resources  useful  in  our  hands ; 

But  those  who  smart  with  losses,  gains  to  us, 

Must  needs  inimical  become ;  besides, 

We  have  a  mass  of  foreign  population, 

Eestless  and  discontented,  which  increas'd. 

Will  light  the  smother'd  flame  into  a  blaze. 

And  crumble  down  the  pillars  of  our  state. 

Meanwhile,  the  ills  of  feeble,  female  rule 

Are  widely  felt ;  and  we  have  to  deplore 

Corruption  rank,  in  moral  conduct  seen, — 

Our  ladies  fair  can  hardly  boast  a  trace 

Of  all  the  virtues  which  adorn'd  their  mothers. 

Where  now  is  female  prudence,  modesty. 

The  grace  of  matron  and  of  virgin  worth. 

Which  brightest  shine ;  and,  besides,  the  affection 

That  we  would  seek  in  mothers,  daughters,  wives  ? 

All  disappearing  like  the  waning  moon. 

Let  us  endeavour,  while  we  have  the  power, 

T*  arrest  the  source  of  evils  in  the  way 

Which  reason  shews  the  most  expedient ; 

That  is,  by  giving  to  her  grace  a  spouse. 

That  spouse,  Giannetto,  worthy  of  the  honour. 

Let  us  petition,  in  the  present  case, 

That  we  the  wonted  usage -guile  forego; 

We  are  her  nobles,  sinews  of  the  state ; 

Nor  will  she  lightly  say  unto  us — Nay. 

Urb.  Ha  1  what  do  you  advise,  Fautorio  ? 
Would  you  have  us,  for  dread  of  evils  which 
Are  distant  and  unseen,  and  which  mayhap, 
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Exist  but  in  the  work-shop  of  the  brain, 
Cast  indisputable  good  from  us  away  ? 
With  as  good  reason  might  you  urge  that  we 
Forego  the  blessings  of  the  sun,  and  seek 
His  absence  with  our  torches  to  supply. 
What  is  there  in  this  usage  so  decried, 
Unjust,  or  wrong  ?     A  bargain  is  a  bargain 
All  o'er  the  world  :  let  wooers  not  complain. 

Faut,  I  pray  you  be  not  hot,  Urbino ; 
For  ev*ry  candid  mind  must  sure  acknowledge 
How  reasonable  is  my  proposition. 
Your  daughter  e'en  declares  herself  with  us. 

Urh,  My  daughter  I  zounds  1  a  hopeful  prospect  now. 
When  young  and  giddy  girls  are  tampered  with 
In  aid  of  state  affairs.     Hear  this,  I  pray ; 
You  seem'd  to  allow  it  was  the  will  of  heaven, 
As  so  it  was,  the  usage  to  establish. 
Well  then,  consider  that  we  are  obliged 
To  follow  it  with  care,  and  not  inquire 
How  it  may  work ;  for  all  this  mixed  scene. 
Made  up  of  good  and  ill,  proceeds  from  heaven, 
Who  wills  it  either  that  he  scourge  mankind. 
Or  else  by  means  which  we  in  ignorance 
Call  evil  to  educe  the  spring  of  good. 
Let  us,  short-sighted  as  we  are  by  nature. 
Therefore  resign  ourselves  to  wiser  counsels. 

Pod,  'T  would  surely  be  a  very  bad  precedent, 
Urbino,  if  we  were  to  yield  belief, 
That  heaven  could  sanction  ev'ry  such  like  end 
As  calls  attention  in  the  present  case. 
That  were  to  leave  no  standard  for  our  use. 
By  which  to  judge  of  merit  and  demerit 
There  never  was,  I  think,  a  point  more  clear 
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Than  that  we  have  adhered  unto  a  usage 

(I  say  not  how  or  wherefore  it  got  ground), 

As  far  as  prudence  can  he  pled  in  warrant. 

None  better  knows  the  country's  state  than  I, 

And  hence  with  cheerfulness  I  acquiesce 

In  the  proposals  which  Fautorio  makes. 

We  are  begirt  with  danger ;  for  without 

Are  bandits,  and  within  is  discontent. 

I  would  not  willingly  believe,  Urbino, 

That  you  by  any  selfish  motive  sway*d, 

Would  thwart  our  wishes  and  the  country's  good. 

Th'  advantage  which  accrues — 

Urb,  No,  no;  I  have  enough  on  which  to  live. 
And  only  spoke  what  seem'd  unto  me  best ; 
But  age,  perhaps,  is  too  averse  to  change, 
And  I  my  judgment  will  resign  to  yours. 
When  the  petition  duly  is  prepared. 
My  signature  is  ready  at  your  service. 
Aside,]     I  must  dissemble  with  these  arrant  fools. 
For  they  are  all  agreed ;  I  stand  alone. 

Faut.  Spoken,  Urbino,  like  a  man  at  last 
Who  loves  his  country,  and  whose  heart  is  warm 
With  those  kind  feelings  due  unto  our  race. 
Ere  night  I  promise  to  have  all  arranged ; 
But  just  now  we  shall  join  the  company. 

\Exeunt  all  hut  Urbino, 

Urb,  An  expert  swordsman  foil'd  in  one  attempt, 
Will  try  his  hand  upon  another  fence. 
And  persevering,  strive  to  reach  the  goal ; 
May  I  not  play  my  game  against  these  sparks. 
And  win  e'en  at  the  time  I  seem  to  yield  ? 
If  you  lay  cross-grain'd  work  upon  us,  boys, 
We  're  tough  and  old,  and  may  outwit  you  yet. 
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Unable  to  resist  opinion's  flood. 

And  mould  the  future  to  my  will,  I'll  try 

T'  indemnify  myself  against  the  damage 

Which  the  proposed  change  has  in  reyersion. 

The  mind's  eye  sees  it  all ;  but  to  succeed 

Arrangements  are  required  of  keen  foresight. 

Which  vigour  must  support  in  execution  ; 

And  neither  will  be  wanting  in  the  case. 

Unto  my  city  house  I  will  anon 

Repair,  and  num'rous  friends  I  can  command, 

Whom  the  misjudging  world  will  term  dex>endants ; 

Nor  do  I  care ;  for  what  is  in  a  name  ? 

No  friendship's  like  to  that  which  interest  joins — 

The  ties  of  kindred,  nature,  and  affection 

I  hold  of  little  count.     He  who  loves  me 

May  love  another ;  thus  there  may  result 

A  balance  of  affections ;  and  the  mind, 

Drawn  diverse  ways,  will  hence  remain  inactive. 

Or  unto  him,  or  her,  and  me  incline. 

But  with  the  feeble  weight  that  sinks  the  scale. 

'Tis  true  that  int'rest,  too,  may  balance  int'rest ; 

But  when  from  it  the  bond  of  union  springs. 

The  sole  impulse,  and  incite  the  soul  to  act. 

There  is  no  danger  interest  and  affection 

May  both  against  us  weigh  with  deadly  odds ; — 

I  must  be  circumspect;  for  I've  to  play 

One  part  before  the  world's  eye,  but  the  other 

To  which  my  heart  inclines,  is  underhand. 

This  conduct  fools  call  hollowness,  deceit ; 

And  let  them  term  it  so ;  I  look  to  things 

Of  real  substance,  names  as  shadows  deem. 

Let  the  effect  be  mine,  and  in  my  sleeve 

I'll  laugh  at  moral  rules  and  ethic  saws,  [Exit 
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ACT    THE    THIRD. 

SCENE  I. 
JThe  Court  of  the  Castle. 

Vol,  Bless  me,  how  hot  it  is  I    Here.    Hold  my  fan. 
I'd  rather  take  the  heat  than  be  obliged 
To  use  it.     Then  there  is  the  dust  and  squeeze 
Inseparable  from  these  tournaments. 
But  thank  our  stars,  we  breathe  in  peace  again. 
Now,  tell  me,  Matty,  what  it  is  you  think 
Of  all  the  feats  we  saw  of  high  gentility. 

Mat.  Gentility  I     Is  that  the  word  you  use ; 
Nay,  rather  call  them  cruel  and  barb'rous  feats. 
In  truth,  I  felt  a  chill  of  horrid  dread, 
Lest  that  those  tilts  and  jousting  had  been  stain'd 
With  the  life's  blood  of  some  poor  gentleman. 

Vol.  And  what  although  such  chance  occurred,  my 
dear? 
The  world  would  term  it  as  a  lucky  thing — 
Unto  the  victor,  glorious — to  him 
Who  fell,  as  death  in  battle-field. 
E'en  honourable,  since  he  daring  died 
To  the  delight  of  the  admiring  ladies. 

Mat.  'Tis  possible  that  I  in  my  delights 
May  be  peculiar,  yet  I  must  say, 
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Id  shedding  hamaa  blood  in  any  way, 
No  source  of  pleasure  reaches  to  my  heart. 

Vol.  Matilda,  you're  a  fool,  a  little,  still 
Conceited  fool,  on  whom  all  my  advice 
Is  thrown  away.     Come,  be  no  more  so  prim  ; 
Hold  up  your  head  and  be  as  gay  as  I. 

Mat,  My  mother,  late  deceased,  us'd  to  say, 
That  we  the  standard  of  ourselves  set  up. 
By  which  to  judge  of  merit  and  demerit, 
Deeming  this  right  or  wrong  according  to 
The  notions  we  had  previously  conceiv'd. 
There  now,  provided  I  without  offence 
Might  freely  speak,  I  could  such  things  relate. 

Vol  Your  mother  said  I  Pugh,  pugh  I    God  rest  her 
soul ; 
She  was  not  for  the  world,  an  evil  world. 
In  which  we  must  have  all  our  eyes  abroad. 
And  wit  in  readiness  to  cope  with  guile. 
Ideas  like  to  hers  of  female  worth 
And  modesty,  are  but  chimerical. 
But  what  things  could  you  tell  ?     I  long  to  hear, 
And  should  most  surely  take  it  hugely  ill. 
If  one  dar'd  breathe  a  surmise  or  a  word 
Which  cast  on  my  fair  fame  disparagement ; 
Therefore,  be  quick  to  let  me  hear  your  news. 

Mat.  As  you're  disposed,  I'd  better  hold  my  peace. 

Vol,  Why  would  you  hold  your  peace,  or  keep 
conceal'd 
A  single  thing  in  which  I  have  an  interest? 
For  be  assured  that  those  are  enemies 
Unto  yourself  who  bear  dislike  to  me. 
No  one  could  you  respect,  could  he  but  think — 
I  say  not,  speak — detractingly  of  me. 
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Mat,    You  view  the  matter  much  too 
seriously — 
I  did  not  speak  of  enemies  at  all ; — 
But  I  am  sure  that  had  you  seen  and  heard, 
As  I  have  lately,  you  would  differently 
Advise  me  how  I  should  deport  myself. 
The  whole  Belmontese  nobles,  my  dear  aunt, 
With  e'en  the  staid  and  serious  Fautorio, 
Rinaldo  chiefly  (Lord  I  how  can  you  be 
So  very  blind  as  think  to  set  your  cap. 
As  people  say  you  do,  at  such  a  spark  I) 
Did  nothing  during  all  this  blessed  day 
But  point  their  jests  to  mock  and  mimic  you ; 
And  little  wonder  need  there  be  indeed. 
How  can  you  give  yourself  those  girlish  airs  ? 
They  fit  you  not,  nor  suit  with  graver  years. 

Vol.  Another  now  worse- tempered  than  I  am 
Would  take  offence  at  what  I  shall  overlook ; 
For  on  your  former  training  lies  the  blame. 
The  world  must  be  demure  and  prim  as  you. 
Or  else  you  are  suspicious,  apprehend 
That  you  are  made  the  butt  of  ridicule.  . 
Suppose  a  wooer  make  his  court  to  you : 
'  T  will  be  at  first  in  sportive  guise,  perhaps 
By  jests  and  means  which  have  fantastic  show ; 
For  he  must  feel  his  way,  nor  headlong  plunge 
Into  the  stream  before  he  knows  its  course — 
Your  narrow  notions  cannot  draw  the  line 
'  Twixt  gallantry  and  insult.     Flout  at  me  ! 
Observe — since  first  I  was  of  the  fit  age 
When  girls  come  out,  I've  only  been  in  use 
To  see  good  company  in  a  court  life — 
Have  form'd  my  very  gait  and  ev'ry  air 

q2 
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By  the  best  models,  and  my  view,  therefore, 
But  admiration's  fitted  to  excite. 

Mat,  I  cry  your  pardon.     But,  as  you  observe, 
Let  wooers  come ;  to  which  I  don't  object. 
Only,  I  would  not  hunt  for  them  ;  and  when 
Attachment  bas'd  on  virtue  can  be  found, 
Concealment  neither  needful  is  nor  good. 

Vol,  Hut,  tut  I  How  slow  you  are  to  understand 
What  you  must  know  anon.     There  ever  is 
Some  hugger-mugger  in  our  courtship  work 
Peculiar  to  itself.     You'd  not  advise 
That  we  a  bargain  struck  for  our  ownselves. 
As  jockeys  at  a  market  try  a  horse  ? 
You  say  you  would  not  hunt  for  men,  nor  should 
I  wish  to  urge  you  on  such  game ;  but  you 
Must  sound  discretion  exercise  the  while — 
Be  not  too  forward,  and  be  not  too  coy  ; 
Nor  be  there  lack  of  due  encouragement. 
Seek  out  your  man,  in  fact,  and  let  him  know — 
I  do  not  bid  you  tell  him  of  your  love — 
But  in  your  air  and  manner  there  must  be 
That  speaking  language  which  is  understood 
In  Cupid's  school.     You  know  now  what  I  mean. 

Mat  Indeed  I  I  hardly  have  a  notion  of  it ; 
Therefo're,  no  scruple  feel  to  use  your  skill. 
Nor  fear  that  you  exceed  the  stinted  bounds 
Which  modesty  unto  the  sex  prescribes. 
Behold  our  Duchess  who's  the  pink  and  mirror 
Of  female  worth,  for  her  exalted  station 
Makes  her  our  model  of  necessity ; 
And  she's  content  not  merely  to  encourage. 
But  sets  herself  the  prize  of  wooing  craft 
To  any  He  she  never  saw  before. 
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Mat  But  aunt,  this  practice  now  is  deemed  as  bad, 
And  will,  they  say,  ere  long  time  be  abolished. 

Vol.  Abolished  1  That  would  surely  be  a  pity ; 
For  it  is  beneficial  to  us  all ; 
And  if  you'll  only  be  a  worthy  girl. 
And  heed  my  wishes  as  regards  those  things 
Of  which  we  just  have  talk'd,  I  promise  you. 
That  from  my  share  of  Giannetto's  ship, 
When  it  is  forfeited  into  the  state. 
As  forfeited  it  must  be,  I  will  buy 
A  cap  for  you  the  very  handsomest 
Which  the  bazaars  of  Belmonte  can  yield. 
With  nice  ear-rings. 

Mat.  But  they  must  be  with  pendants,  my  dear  aunt. 
Of  which  I'm  very  fond. 

Vol,  0,  yes,  my  child,  of  any  kind  you  please. 
But  apropos,  we  just  spoke  of  the  Duchess, 
And  needs'  must  ascertain  what  is  the  cause 
Why  she  appeared  not  at  the  tournament — 
Perhaps  she  is  unwell,  or  may  be  busy 
In  giving  orders  for  the  entertainment. 
But  we  shall  see.     If  'tis  the  vapours, 
I  '11  do  her  good  in  telling  what  we  saw. 
This  young  Venetian  she  admires,  'tis  said. 
And  I  shall  not  be  silent  in  his  praise ; 
But  at  the  present  time  we  need  some  rest, 
And  lack  refreshment,  and  I  think  our  dress 
Is  somewhat  out  of  order  by  the  heat 
And  dust ;  let  us  put  ev'rything  to  rights. 
And  after  that  we  '11  wait  upon  her  Grace.        {^Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IL 
An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

[Draws  and  discovers  Rosetta  sitting  pensively,  who  tJien  rutes 

and  comes  forward,^ 

Res,  Ah  me  I  unhappy  woman  that  I  am, 
The  sport  of  passions  which  distract  the  breast  I 
Here  love  sits  throned  on  high  to  claim  my  homage, 
With  pity  join'd,  and  natural  affection  ; 
And  here,  besides,  t'  oppose  the  might  of  these. 
Are  obligation's  calls  and  sacred  duty. 
Duty  I     Can  it  be  on  injustice  bas'd, 
And  conduct  to  the  natural  rule  oppos'd  ? 
It  cannot  surely  be.     But  then  the  oath 
Which  I  have  ta'en  to  guide  my  course  of  life. 
The  oath  I  can  that  of  wrong  make  right,  right  wrong  ? 
No ;  yet,  by  binding  me,  it  makes  me  wretched  ; 
Thus  I  am  culpable  for  doing  wrong. 
And  culpable  that  I  myself  have  loved 
In  such  a  fasbion  that  I  cannot  turn 
E'en  unto  good  without  the  stain  of  crime — 
Then  better  break  my  oath  at  once,  and  haste 
To  virtue's  path  from  which  I  have  diverged. 
If 'tis  a  crime,  yet  Heaven  will  it  forgive, 
As  being  done  to  lead  me  back  to  good  ; 
This  surely  is  the  view  of  reason,  but 
Short-sighted  is  mere  human  reason's  ken ; 
And  had  it  been  consulted,  this  our  usage 
Might  never  have  got  footing  in  the  State ; 
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But  in  reputed  wisdom  we  put  trust, 

Which  better  than  ourselves  knew  what  was  right. 

Yet  this  paternal  wisdom  which  we  chose 

To  be  our  chart  and  pilot  in  life's  course, 

Surely  meant  not  me  always  to  enshrine 

A  vestal  from  tbe  world,  the  wooing  world 

At  least  might  at  a  distance  look  upon. 

Or  pay  for  the  presumption  which  conceived 

A  thought  or  an  attempt  t'  unmaiden  me — 

The  oath  bound  me  thus  far,  that  I  adher'd 

Unto  our  usage  till  high  Heaven's  will 

Saw  meet  to  alter  it.     But  how  shall  we 

Know  when  this  time  in  course  of  things  has  come  ? 

Will  Heaven  interfere  in  open  show  ? 

'Tis  not  to  be  expected.     Let  me  see — 

There  is  the  lock  of  hair  to  disembarrass 

My  doubts,  when  I  am  in  perplexity ; 

No  more,  thou  laboring  breast,  my  thoughts  confine, 

For  I  will  seek  of  friendly  counsel  aid. 

My  love,  Elissa,  art  thou  here  at  hand  ? 

Enter  ELISSA. 

Elis,  I  am,  and  ready  for  your  highness'  service. 

Eos.  Elissa,  we  have  lov'd  each  other  long ; 
You  were  the  comrade  of  my  early  years. 
To  whom  my  soul  inclin'd.     We've  grown  together 
To  woman's  age ;  and  when  my  father's  death 
Me  rais'd  unto  Belmonte's  sovereign  power, 
You  were  as  if  consorted  in  the  reign 
With  me  ;  the  distant  dignity  preserved 
Towards  all  others  has  been  dropt  to  you. 
Avaunt  between  us  two  cold  form  and  pomp  I 
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For  we  are  friends,  and  should  in  freedom  seek 
To  mix  our  soula  in  kind  communication. 

Eli«,  I  know,  my  dearest  madam,  you  Ve  prefer'd  me 
Tore  all  the  ladies  subject  to  your  rule. 
Together  educated,  our  converse 
Has  twined  two  hearts  in  one,  as  rising  plants, 
By  tendrils  interlace,  will  gather  strength. 
Tour  palace  is  my  home,  and  my  estate 
But  seldom  feels  its  mistress'  tiny  foot ; 
Yet  wherefore  bring  this  subject  so  before  us  ? 
If  I  in  duty  or  in  love  should  fail. 
Nor  bear  the  recollection  in  my  heart 
Of  all  the  many  favours  I  receiv'd 
From  you,  my  mistress,  Heaven  be  not  my  friend. 

Ro8,  Of  women  you  're  the  best,  I  know  full  well ; 
But  having  something  weighty  to  impart. 
On  which  I'd  have  advice,  how  could  I  wish 
To  see  you  cool  while  I  was  passion-toss'd  ? 

Elia,  Only  speak  out,  for  in  your  case  I  feel 
With  equal  warmth  as  if  it  were  my  own. 

Ro8.  Qiannetto  the  Venetian's  come  again 
To  see  our  court. 

Elia,  To  court  your  highness. 

R()8.  Be  it  as  you  have  said,  for  him  I  love. 

Elis.  Give  inclination  scope,  and  take  u  husband. 

Ros,  Would  that  I  had  the  power  I  but  you're  aware 
Of  what  the  usage  of  our  state  requires  ? 

Elis,  Yes ;  but  t'  effect  a  change  depends  on  you — 
It  surely  is  a  very  lucky  thing 
That  your  heart  so  inclines,  since  all  your  court, 
And  of  your  worthy  subjects  the  great  bulk, 
Desire  to  have  Qiannetto  for  their  lord. 
Some  converse  I've  had  lately  with  Floria, 
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Urbino's  daughter,  aiid  Fautorio's  mistress, 

From  which  I  understand  it  is  resolv'd 

That,  by  petition,  the  nobility 

Sue  that  your  highness,  for  the  gen'ral  good, 

Be  pleased  to  give  the  go-by  to  our  usage, 

And  for  your  husband  choose  this  Giannetto ; 

And  from  my  strong  desire  to  see  this  done, 

I  promised  her  to  use  my  influence 

To  induce  your  mind  to  take  so  wise  a  step* 

I  am  disinterested  in  my  advice, 

Though  were  my  breast  disclosed,  detraction's  tongue 

Might  otherwise  declare  ;  for  to  Fidello 

(I  am  your  confidante,  you  shall  be  mine) 

My  inclination  tends.     Grant  me  my  prayer ; 

And,  were  it  only  for  his  dear  friend's  sake. 

Deal  gently  with  your  lover  Giannetto. 

Ro8.  Your  inclination  tends  unto  Fidello  ! 
How  easily  some  folks  can  fall  in  love  I 
Few  hours  have  fled  since  first  you  saw  his  face. 

Elis,  From  many  others  this  rebuke  had  come 
With  better  grace  ;  it  fits  not  well  with  yon. 
You've  been  in  offer  since  your  sire's  decease 
To  all  the  world.     You  never  saw  your  sparks 
Till  they  came  here.     More  ugly  they  might  be 
Than  apes,  in  years  coeval  with  old  Time, 
The  victims  of  disease ;  still  by  your  rule 
You  were  oblig'd  their  courtship  to  admit. 
And  take  the  one  who,  by  a  lucky  chance. 
Might  gain  his  end. 

Ros.  Yes  ;  but  they  had  no  chance  to  gain  their  end. 
No  more  of  mut'al  taunting,  but  attend. 
And  I'll  unfold  the  hist'ry  of  our  usage, 
That  you,  when  all  is  heard,  may  give  opinion 
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If  I  to  rid  me  of  it  should  attempt ; — 

My  father  was  a  holy  man,  you  know, 

And  wiser  than  his  race,  who  held  converse 

With  the  dread  powers  of  the  world  unseen — 

Beneath  his  management,  Belmonte's  state, 

Which  erst  in  her  resources  was  but  low. 

Grew  great  in  arts  and  in  civility. 

Laid  on  his  death-bed  (with  the  grisly  king 

Nor  holiness  nor  wisdom  can  avail). 

He  summoned  me  into  his  presence — then 

An  oath  required  that  I  would  be  obedient 

To  the  requirements  of  his  dying  will. 

The  terms,  as  ev'ry  one  must  know,  were  these — 

That  each  strange  gentleman  who  came  to  court, 

If  he'd  a  mind,  might  be  a  candidate 

Both  of  myself  and  kingdom,  though  the  chance 

Of  his  success  did  not  depend  upon 

His  merit  or  my  will ;  for  'twas  decreed 

That,  being  entertained  courteously. 

He  should  with  night's  approach  to  bed  retire. 

But  rise  soon  after ;  if  he  slept. 

He  and  his  all  were  mine  ;  whereas  if  he, 

Defying  Morpheus'  power,  could  spurn  the  down. 

Uprising  to  be  jovial  all  the  night. 

He  should  be  lord  of  Belmonte  and  me. 

Now  'twas  a  term — a  secret  term,  be  sure — 

That  ev'ry  wooer's  cup  be  strongly  drugg'd 

With  potent  soporific  draught,  and  hence 

The  reason  that  invariably  they  fail. 

Think  you  this  usage,  now  the  law  of  state. 

And  sanctioned  by  my  oath,  can  be  abolish'd? 

It  was  to  stand  until  the  will  of  Heaven 

Saw  meet  to  make  a  change  ;  but  how  or  when 
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This  change  may  come  who  is  there  that  can  tell  ? 

But  yet,  perhaps,  I  have  myself  the  clue 

To  thread  the  labyrinth  of  anxious  doubt ; 

For  after  the  agreement  with  my  father, 

A  lock  he  gave  me  of  his  silver  hair, 

And  said — "  Keep  this  with  care,  my  dearest  daughter ; 

It  may  be  useful  to  you.     If  you  ever  should 

Be  greatly  in  a  strait,  and  lack  good  counsel. 

Throw  it  in  the  fire,  and  Heaven  will  advise  you." 

Enter  VOLDPTA  and  NIECE. 

VoU  May  ev'ry  saint  of  heaven  and  guard'an  ang«l 
Watch  o'er  your  highness  I     Have  you  been  unwell  ? 
You  look,  indeed,  a  little  out  of  order. 
Oh  I  had  you  seen  our  glor'ous  tournament, 
I'm  sure  that  Megrim  must  have  left  your  head. 
There  now,  your  guest,  th'  accomplished  Giannetto, 
On  horse  and  foot  away  the  belt  he  bore, 
And  far  surpassed  all  in  martial  sports. 
Ells,  [aside^  The  rattle-skull  impertinent !  and  yet 
I'm  pleas'd  that  she  so  speaks  of  Giannetto. 

Ros,  Indeed,  he's  an  accomplished  gentleman. 

Vol.  And  riches  he  adds  to  accomplishment. 
Twice  to  Belmonte  he  has  given  wealth. 
And  soon  we'll  have  another  dividend. 

Ros,  [aside J\  Th'  unfeeling  wretch  I 
My  niece  Matilda  here  (you  will  remark 
How  much  she 's  grown  in  womanhood  since  last 
Seen  here)  has  had  of  me  this  day  a  promise. 
That  of  the  money  of  the  forfeitship. 
The  share  I  mean  which  falls  unto  my  lot, 
She  shall  receive  a  cap  and  nice  ear-rings, 
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Upon  coDdidon  that  she  imitate  i 

Myself,  her  aunt,  in  thoee  refined  traits 

Of  manners  found  within  jonr  highness'  court ; 

For  her  late  mother,  though  a  worthy  woman. 

Had  no  idea  of  our  hetter  world. 

Oh  la  !  what  pleasure  'tis  when  we  meet  here ! 

We  come  whene'er  yoar  highness  has  a  wo<»iig ; 

Bot  the  most  likely  match  is  not  your  own. 

The  young  and  gay  are  then  together  brought ; 

Some  ladies  husbands  win,  and  others  lovers. 

The  sexes  only  follow  nature's  bent 

To  manifest  th'  affections  which  they  feel. 

With  opportunity,  especially 

As  th'  object  which  assembles  them  to  yon 

Will  rest  upon  the  mind  and  quicken  nature. 

Bos.  Tolupta,  now  I  am  a  little  busy. 
Which  leads  me  to  dispense  with  company. 

Vol.  I  would  not  for  the  world  disturb  your  highnessi 
Fearing  you  had  been  indispos'd,  we  came 
On  purpose  to  inquire,  because  we  miss'd 
Your  gracious  presence  at  the  tournament : 
And  hear  with  pleasure  that  not  health,  but  Imsiness, 
Has  bound  you  to  the  palace. 

Ros,  Good  b'ye  at  present,  both. 

[Exeunt  Volupta  and  Niece. 
Ay,  go,  you  teazing  and  loquacious  dame. 
The  model  of  what  is  contemptible. 
But  that  I'm  of  your  sex,  and  my  weak  hands 
But  slightly  grasp  the  reins  of  power,  your  fiice 
Should  never  cast  a  shade  upon  these  walls. 

Elis.  She  is  as  you  describe  her. 
And  what  she  is  our  other  females  are  ; 
For  rarely  in  our  sex  is  worth  found  here — 
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Our  execrable  usage  is  in  fault, 
By  which  they  justify  their  avarice 
And  lack  of  modesty,  as  your  example. 
But  to  return  to  that  of  which  we  spoke — 
You  should  employ  the  lock  of  your  sire's  hair. 
In  order  to  resolve  by  it  your  doubts ; 
In  more  perplexing  straits  you  cannot  be. 
The  sport  of  feelinga  which  distract  the  breast. 
Where  inclination  wars  with  duty's  calls. 
And  tender  love's  arrested  by  an  oath — 
Then  haste  and  seek  for  guidance  and  relief. 

Ro8.  I  will ;   but  first  send  me  a  chafing-dish, 
And  see  the  door  against  intrusion  barr'd ; 
For  'twas  agreed  that,  seeking  heavenly  light, 
I  should  do  this  in  private  and  alone. 

[Exit  Elissa, 

Enter  Servant  with  a  chafing -dish, 

Ro8.  Here  set  it  down.     That's  all.  [Eodt  Servant, 
Takes  the  lock  of  hair  out  of  a  Bureau. 
How  solemn  time  and  place  become  with  Heaven, 
Or  when  we  hope  to  have  his  presence  soon  I 
'Tis  twilight,  and  the  sun  which  lately  parch'd  us 
Has  quench'd  his  fieryness  in  zephyr's  breath, 
And  blushing  in  the  west,  as  at  defeat. 
Goes  down,  his  lost  strength  to  repair  with  rest. 
This  soft  and  fresh 'ning  shade  that  wraps  the  earth, 
And  universal  stillness  all  around, 
Save  where  the  shrill  cicalas  in  those  fields 
Now  chirp  the  day  away,  might  well  compose 
Another  breast  than  mine  to  peace ;  but  mine, 
Alas !  the  silence  only  agitates. 
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The  time  now  is  when  ev'ry  spirit,  freed 

From  its  encumbrance,  roams  the  earth  at  large, 

And  in  the  lonely  path,  or  churchyard's  gloom. 

Appearing  sensible  to  mortal  eye. 

Oft  scares  the  heart  of  passengers.     I — I — 

Can  I,  a  woman,  have  the  hardihood 

Perforce  to  summon  spirits  to  my  presence  1 

May  not  those  imps  of  darkness,  wicked  ones, 

Whom  Holy  Writ  describes  to  us  as  lions 

Who  raven  to  devour,  avail  themselves 

Of  the  occasion  to  my  ruin, — delude 

My  understanding,  and  so  lead  my  steps 

Into  the  paths  of  guilt  ?     Thus  it  will  be. 

That,  Scylla  like,  my  father  I  betray,* 

And  lose  myself.     Or  if  the  heavenly  powers. 

Regardful  of  the  call,  shall  deign  to  send 

A  messenger  to  advise  me  in  the  case. 

In  glory  yet  he  may  to  me  appear. 

Glory  me  to  destroy,  as  Semele 

Consumed  was  in  the  arms  of  mighty  Jove. 

I  tread  upon  the  verge  of  an  abyss. 

And  fear  to  take  the  leap  which  would  resolve 

My  doubts,  my  destiny  decide.     Yet  I 

Am  wretched  now  ;  and  since  there  is  a  chance 

Of  future  good,  I  '11  dare  the  very  worst 

Here's  for  th'  enlightening  of  my  mind,  and  Qod 

And  his  bless'd  angels  aid  me  in  the  trial. 

[Throwing  the  lock  of  hair  into  the  fire. 

Thunder  and  Lightning, 

Appeal  to  Heaven  indeed  ; 

*  Scylla  of  Megara,  who  betrayed  her  father  Nisns  by  cutting  off  his 
golden  lock. 
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For  lo  !  the  lightning,  swift- wing'd  messenger, 

Backed  by  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder,  is  at  hand, 

As  if  the  harbinger  of  His  approach, 

Or  tokens  that  he  takes  an  interest 

In  what  before  him  here  I '  ve  done.     But  ah  I 

When  he  speaks  so  'tmust  surely  be  in  wrath. 

Save  me,  ye  Powers  of  Goodness  I  for  the  earth, 

So  firm  and  stable  on  its  lasting  base. 

Now  reels  and  totters  like  a  drunken  man ; 

And  fiery  Phoebus,  were  he  not  gone  down, 

Might  have  his  radiance  by  suffusion  veiled 

And  suffer  dark  eclipse,  portentous  signs 

That  swift  approaching  change  is  hatched  for  me. 

[Kneels.]  And  oh  I  may  that  all-seeing  eye,  to  which 

The  heart  is  open,  look  not  on  my  sins, 

As  I  from  a  right  motive  acted  thus. 

In  due  obedience  to  a  father's  will. 


HALIO  appears, 

Hal.  Rosetta,  Duchess  of  Belmonte, — 

Ros,  May  Heaven  my  guardian  be  !    Art  thou  a  spirit  ? 

Hal.  I  am.     But  fear  not ;  you'll  receive  no  harm. 
I  come  from  those  who,  deputed  by  Heaven, 
Watch  o'er  the  state  of  Belmonte,  to  say. 
That  now's  the  time  your  usage  to  relinquish, 
And  take  a  spouse.     The  present  state  of  things 
Was  meant  to  have  a  temporary  life 
Which  now  should  close  ;  and  surely  it  is  well 
That  inclination  on  your  part  combines 
With  Heaven's  high  purpose.     I  '11  but  add — Farewell. 

[Disappears. 

Eos.  The  lesson  I  will  follow,  if  great  Otod 
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Wkxie  XiXLcag  knees  too  feeUe  are  to 
TW  fttliTT  w«giLC  of  ads  mr  hoiw  Wlk  ! 
Maj  I  kaTe  nerer  sock  aoodur  ImL 

Bom.  CcmtinS 

ExL^  FUSSA, 


r.  Aze  Tov  vawdD,  mj  dearesl  la^f 9 
Or  kas  a  sgn  fram  Hesreii  junr  Hod  aaa^d? 
Bat  at  tke  tkmiiier,  mx^^^aa^  jon^Te  taTea  6igki? 
Yet  speak  to  bk,  Basetta. 

J2q«.  Aod  is  ke  gone  ?  \Ijaioldmg  wdeB^f  €Kromad. 

Eis,  Wkom  do  70a  neaa?     Cod^  iccnilfct  jowiaei^ 
And  ^are  not  tkos.     Tour  nobles  are  wilkm, 
Wko  tbis  petitioQ  being  ixnto  juar  graee. 
Its  porport  that  joa  laj  aade  the  naage 
Wbicb  recentlj  bas  giren  to  joa  sndi  pain. 

R}^,  Shew  it — IH  tell  Toa  aQ  FTe  seen  and  beard ; — 
The  names  respectable — ^Fantono, 
Bxnaldo,  oar  Podesta,  and  Urbino— 
Urbino  e'en,  tbe  greedy  old  Urbino^ 
It  dull  be  as  they  wish.     Now  let  ns  hence.  [£jDeumt. 
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ACT    THE    FOURTH. 

SCENE    II. 

An  apartment  in  Urhino^a  city-house, 

Urbino  solus. 

What  is  the  motive  which  thus  leads  me  on  ? 
Revenge  ?  desire  to  disappoint  these  youngsters 
In  somewhat  of  their  aim?     Ay,  to  speak  truth, 
This  has  its  weight,  not  as  the  motive  sole, 
Nor  e'en  the  greatest — that's  the  love  of  gain  ; 
And  has  the  love  of  gain  such  mighty  power  I 
Wealth,  therefore,  for  itself 's  desirable. 
Or  I  am  actuated  by  a  vice 
So  rank  and  strong  as  t'  o'erpower  the  reason. 
And  master  just  reflection.    Let  me  see  : 
According  to  declaimers'  common  rant, 
I  'm  avaricious,  risk  my  greater  good 
In  quest  of  paltry  ends.     But  tell  the  truth. 
Ye  wretched  drivellers  and  hypocrites. 
Would  you  not,  if  you  could  be  affluent  ? 
Or  would  you  rather,  Aristippus-like, 
Insanely  cast  your  gold  away  ?     No,  no ; 
Your  conduct  and  the  wishes  of  your  heart 
Belie  your  speech.     It  cannot  be  denied 
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That  riches  are  a  good,  our  greatest  good. 

For  why  ?  the  world's  storehouses  they  unlock 

And  give  to  us  our  heart's  desire.     Besides,    , 

They  are  a  spell  more  potent  jthan  the  charms 

Of  dread  Medea,  which  gave  jEson  youth. 

Give  me  the  female  shriveled  as  a  sybil. 

Whom  years  have  bowed  down,  nature  deform'd, 

Whose  head  by  palsy  is  the  aspen  bough 

Which  Zephyr's  slightest  breath  has  power  to  shake ; 

And  on  this  ugly  wretch,  by  touch  of  gold, 

I'll  work  a  change,  e'en  metamorphose  her 

To  youth  and  beauty,  so  that  each  Adonis 

Shall  pant  to  have  her  for  his  bride.     Well,  then. 

The  yellow  ore  possessing  this  known  virtue. 

We  should  be  fools  or  worse  not  to  desire  it, 

And  follow  it  through  troubles  and  through  risks. 

But  shall  we  risk  the  loss  of  reputation. 

The  loss  of  ev'ry thing,  nay,  e'en  of  life  ? 

There,  to  be  sure,  lies  serious  reflection, 

Where  cow'rdice  phantoms  dire  would  conjure  up 

To  scare  the  soul  from  acting ;  but  with  me 

The  bugbears  will  not  do.     The  crew  is  drunk  ; 

And  the  authorities  we  civic  call. 

Who  order  to  maintain  the  charge  received, 

Nod  at  their  posts,  and  will  not  see  nor  hear 

To  give  them  aid — so  much  has  this  day's  mirth 

Relax'd  the  bonds  of  watchful  discipline. 

And  if  I  had  th'  effects  of  the  ship  here, 

I  have,  for  their  concealment,  spacious  vaults, 

As  safe  for  a  deposit  as  th'  earth's  centre. 

Besides,  who  would  on  bare  suspicion,  dare 

Of  villany  t' impeach  me  ?     But  'tis  time 

We  should  about  this  business  set.    Ho  I  there. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Are  those  men  now  at  hand  of  whom  I  spoke  ? 
Ser.  They  are,  my  Lord. 
Urh.  Let  them  come  in.  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  three  ruffians* 

Urb,  Where  are  the  rest,  Coltello  ? 

Col.  I  have  four  others  in  a  house  hard  by. 
Ready  upon  my  call. 

Urb.  That's  right. 
I  can  myself,  or  two  or  three  command  ; 
In  all,  we  '11  muster  up  a  dozen  nearly — 
But  are  you  sure  your  men  are  resolute  ; 
For  feeble  spirits  will  not  suit  us  now  ? 

Col.  Put  them  in  chase,  they'll  follow  fearless  on, 
As  darts  the  eagle  on  his  quarry,  and 
With  like  success,  unless  the  odds  are  deadly. 

Urb.  All  as  it  should  be  ;  and  the  night  is  dark. 
See  that  one  half  hour  hence,  with  all  your  men. 
You  meet  me  at  the  bottom  of  my  garden 
Which  stretches  e'en  unto  the  beach.     Have  all  your  arms 
In  readiness  to  use,  if  the  occasion 
Should  call  for  action.    Go.     God  give  us  speed. 

[Ruffians  go  out. — Coltello  returns. 

Col.  'Tis  a  long  time  since  first  I've  had  the  honour 
Of  your  acquaintance,  and  in  all  that  time 
I  've  serv'd  you  faithfully  in  many  jobs. 

Urb.  [Aside.l  What  can  be  in  the  wind? — 
When  your  proud,  fiery  neighbour,  the  last  year, 
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Manlio  di  Vegas,  in  a  public  place, 

Insulted  you  (an  act  none  could  forgive), 

I  took,  at  your  desire,  the  thing  in  hand. 

It  was  a  night  much  like  this  same,  when  he, 

Returoing  from  a  feast,  with  wine  ^late. 

Met  me  just  at  the  corner  of  a  street. 

Where  I,  with  my  stiletto  ready,  gave  his  honour 

A  few  good  wipes^  which  sent  him  straight  away 

To  pay  a  visit  to  the  other  world. 

UrK  Coltello,  I  allow  you've  been  to  me 
A  faithful  friend,  and  recollection  here. 
Within  my  breast,  attests  your  services. 

Col,  Yes ;  but  the  times  being  hard,  th'  acknowledgment 
Is  not  alone  sufficient  to  requite  me. 

Urh,  Has  not  my  kitchen  open  been  to  you 
At  meal  times,  when  I'm  here  in  town,  and  when 
You  come  to  see  me  at  my  country  castle  ? 
You  get  some  little  of  the  ready  for 
To  give  your  fellows  on  particular  jobs 
Of  my  employ  ;  and  from  my  gardens  you 
Have  fruits  in  the  fit  seasons,  means  of  life 
To  help  your  family. 

Col,  True,  true  ;  yet  be  not  angry  when  I  state 
That  I  have  some  to  clothe  as  well  as  feed, 
And  to  provide  for  them  in  life.    Indeed, 
My  bus'ness  cannot  be  upheld  Hhout  cash  ; 
And  you  in  candour  readily  will  grant 
That  life  is  valuable,  and  that  attempts 
To  cut  its  thread  deserve  to  be  well  paid. 

Urh.  [Aside.'l  -^^j  "^^^  ^^®  gallows. — 
The  present  undertaking  dang'rous  seems ; 
For  to  o'erpower  and  manacle  the  crew 
Will  be  no  joke,  nor  compass'd  but  with  blood. 
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I  really  muBt  have  something  now  in  hand, 
To  steel  the  heart  and  goad  our  courage  on. 

Urb.  [Aside,]  I  must  concede  a  little  to  the  rogue, 
Or  all  is  lost.     [Aloud.']     Well,  then,  Coltello, 
You  shall  not  want  forehanded  recompense ; 
I  '11  give  you  twenty  ducats. 

CoL  It  is  too  little  ;  let  me  have  a  hundred. 

Urb.  So  hard,  Coltello,  with  your  former  Mend ! 
I  have  not  found  you  so  before  ;  but  come. 
Let  it  be  fifty. 

CoL  It  is  agreed. 

Urb,    Stay  here,  and  I  shall  bring  the  money. 

[Ooes  out 

Col.  This  job  is  desperate,  and  I  like  it  not. 
Detection  or  defeat  must  be  the  end  ; 
And  I'm,  moreover,  tir'd  of  my  employer, 
He 's  so  close  fisted.     Diamond  you  could  grind 
More  easily  than  open  his  purse  strings. 
My  part  is  ta'en ;  I  '11  give  the  rest  the  slip. 
Who  shall  go  on,  and  Satan  bring  them  back. 
But  I  to  the  Podesta  will  unfold 
The  plot,  and  doubt  not  but  that  for  my  pains 
I  '11  get  a  hundred  ducats  in  reward-— 
A  noble  interest  of  Urbino's  fifty ; 
And  eke  obtain  some  credit,  character. 
Which  in  the  world's  opinion  I  now  lack. 

Ee-enter  URBINO. 

Urb,  Here,  take  your  cash,  and  do  as  I  have  said. 
Col.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit  Coltello, 

Urb.  Hard  fate,  alack  !  when  with  these  ruffians  I 
M.ustf7'iend  it  thus,  and  so  demean  myself. 
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I  'gin  to  be  afraid  my  coarse  of  life 

Is  not  the  best,  nor  what  wise  men  wonld  choofle. 

Bat  yet  this  cannot  be — each  thooghts  arne 

From  the  snggestions  of  an  anxioos  mind. 

Which  in  the  present  crisis  vibrates  qoick 

Between  alternate  hope  and  fear.     €rO  on 

I  must,  for  the  attempt  becomes  a  man 

Of  spirit,  as  cool  reason  has  me  shown  ; 

Come,  then,  my  grandimorte— come  my  friend — 

[Taking  his  sward. 
Thy  mettle  I  have  tried  in  former  strife. 
Nor  Darindana  wore  a  better  edge.* 
Gome,  be  my  friend  in  need,  a  friend  indeed, 
There,  as  fast  backl'd  on  my  side,  yon  press 
My  thigh,  iofuse  into  my  lagging  spirits 
A  portion  of  that  yonthfol  fire,  with  which 
I  wielded  yoa,  ere  time  had  cramp'd  my  strength  ; 
For  I  with  ruffian  bravos  most  unite — 
Midnight  assassins  who  work  in  the  dark — 
And  our  aim  now  shrinks  from  the  eye  of  day. 
Alas  !  alas  !  how  I  am  in  a  trim 
To  moralize !  But  let  reflection  go 
At  present,  while  I  am  intent  to  act.  [Exit 

The  sword  of  Orlando,  for  it  was  castomazy,  as  we   learn  firo 
Anosto,  for  the  heroes  of  former  times  to  distiDgaish  their  swords,  as 
well  as  their  horses,  by  names. 
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SCENE  11. 

The  outside  of  a  Guard-Iiouse. 

Enter  a  SERGEANT  and  SOLDIER,  meeting  each  other. 

Ser.  Well,  where  have  you  been,  Giuseppe  ? 

Sol.  I  a- ax  you  no  questions,  and  do  you  let  me  pass. 

Ser,  Don't  be  insolent,  you  knave.  Are  you  drunk,  as 
so  many  others  1  You  had  better  give  yourself  no  airs ;  I 
am  your  superior,  your  officer,  and  may  punish  you  for  being 
insolent. 

Sol.  0  ay  ;  'tis  just  the  general  way.  People  make  us 
do  as  they  please,  because  they  are  richer,  or  have  more 
power  than  we.  For  your  satisfaction,  then,  I  have  been 
merry-making,  am  not  drunk,  but  ha-ave  enough. 

Ser.  That  you  have,  and  too  much.  "Will  people  ever 
abuse  themselves  with  drink  1  Remember  you  have  been 
brewing  sorrow  to  yourself  at  this  said  junketing,  if  you  are 
ound  unfit  to  mount  guard  at  the  next  change. 

Sol.  I  shall  be  sober  enough  before  that  time ;  nor  have 
I,  as  you  would  assinuate,  abused  myself  with  drink ;  but  it 
is  drink  which  abuses  you  or  me,  or  any  person  who  is  not 
absolutely  out  of  humour  with  it. 

Ser.  Make  that  clearly  out  now. 

Sol.  Why,  it  lures  us  on  like  a  harlot,  who,  under  a  fair 
outside,  conceals  disease  and  death,  the  living  emblem  of  a 
whited  sepulchre  of  rottenness  and  dead  men's  bones ;  and 
then,  when  we  have  been  wheedled  into  its  power,  it  shakes 
off  disguise,  assumes  the  strong  hand,  and  tramples  us  into 
the  dirt. 

Ser.  Go,  go,  you  arch  rogue.     Be  sure  that  you  behave 
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with  propriety ;  for  I  expect  the  Podesta  every  moment,  that 
he  may  receive  an  account  of  things,  and  issue  orders  for  the 
night ;  and  you  may  get  into  the  black-book — go  in. 

[Eodt  soldier 

Enter  PODESTA. 

Pod.  How  goes  it,  sergeant? 

8er.  Not  at  all,  your  honour;  drunk,  drunk,  drank, 
almost  to  a  man.  What  a  fine  business  of  it  now,  were 
Belmonte  attacked  by  an  enemy,  she  could  not  muster  fifty 
effective  men,  though  her  salvation  depended  on  it 

Pod.  This  is  not  so  good.  How  are  you  to  exculpate 
yourself,  friend  ?  It  is  your  duty  to  watch  over  the  men,  I 
mean  those  who  are  subject  to  you,  and  of  whom  you  have  a 
charge. 

Ser.  True ;  but  a  day  and  night  such  as  this  has  been, 
and  will  be,  alter  the  face  of  things  entirely.  One  cannot 
overcome  a  general  wish,  and  cannot  be  in  every  place  where 
his  presence  may  be  necessary.  Mirth,  nothing  but  mirth 
and  drinking  seems  the  word  at  court  and  through  the  city ; 
and  even  the  brandy-women,  who  live  by  extortion,  have 
become  all  at  once  liberal  and  open-hearted,  and  give  the 
soldiers  drink  at  their  posts  for  nothing.  In  short,  taking 
all  into  consideration,  I  might,  if  braggartly  inclined,  claim 
some  merit  for  being  myself  sober. 

Pod.  Indeed,  the — 

Enter  a  BOY  ivith  a  letter. 

Boy,  My  father  sent  me  with  this  letter  for  the  Podesta. 
Pod.  Give  it  me.     Now  return,  and  say  you  have  done 
your  errand.  [Exit  hoy. 
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I  may  peruse  it  by  this  lamp's  light. 

[Looks  at  the  letter. 
Can  I  believe  mine  eyes.     Let  me  see.         [Reads  aloud, 

"  This  comes  to  inform  you,  that  Urbino,  whose  character 
as  a  money-lover  is  well  known,  displeased  with  you  and 
others  who  have  an  ear  in  court,  for  your  conduct  respecting 
the  Venetian  who  arrived  among  us  this  morning,  has 
resolved  with  nearly  a  dozen  desperate  fellows,  to  attack  the 
ship,  and  carry  off  the  valuable  lading,  and  within  this  half 
hour  will  be  about  the  business.  The  Jure  of  bribes  and 
promises  has  been  held  out  to  draw  me  into  the  service ;  and 
in  fact,  I  had  given  a  seeming  consent ;  but  it  was  only  in 
view  to  be  able  to  frustrate  the  wicked  intention,  trusting  that 
the  government  of  Belmonte,  while  it  punishes  bad  citizens, 
will  not  neglect  to  reward  such  useful  informants  as  I. 

"Claiming  due  recompense  from  your  honour,  justice, 
and  kind  consideration  of  my  personal  deserts,  I  am,  your 
worship's  devoted  slave,  Simon  Coltello." 

A  rogue's  most  meet  to  catch  a  rogue,  they  say, 
I  know  Coltello,  and  so  help  me  God, 
There 's  not  a  greater  ruffian  in  Belmonte, 
It  is  the  hope  of  a  reward,  which  now 
Induces  him  to  turn  king's  evidence. 
The  information  we  must  not  neglect, 
Sergeant ! 

Ser.  Here,  your  honour. 

Pod.  Qet  me  a  dozen  soldiers  instantly. 
For  this  half  hour  we  mu^t  be  at  ijie  harbour, 
On  service  most  important  to  the  state. 
Ser.  Instantly  !   Heaven  bless  your  honour !    Instantly, 
did  your  honour  say  !     Why,  except  Giuseppe,  who  returned 
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here  just  now,  and  one  or,  at  most,  two  more,  I  have  not  a 
single  man  fit  for  duty.  We  have  three  there  within,  who 
crawled  hither  dead  drunk.  It  is  true  that  of  those  com- 
mitted to  the  black-hole,  for  rioting  and  mischief  in  their 
cups,  some,  perhaps — 

Pod.  Are  there  none  upon  guard  near  at  hand. 

Ser.  The  nearest  are  those  at  the  palace-gate,  and  the 
custom-house. 

Pod.  Run  quickly  for  them,  when  you  have  brought  out 
those  you  have  here.  [Exit  sergeant 

Better  the  city  be  without  defence, 
Than  this  attempt  with  success  should  be  crown'd. 

EnUr  SERGEANT,  drlviv/j  two  or  three  fellows  before  him 

with  his  halberd. 

Ser.  Get  along,  boys,  get  along.  Didn't  think  you  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  drink  and  blackguard  all  night  long.  Now 
we  have  work  for  you. 

Pod.  Have  they  their  arms  ready  ? 

Ser.  They  have  their  arms,  ready  or  not,  the  occasion 
may  best  show.  The  proof  of  a  pudding,  they  say,  lies  in 
the  eating. 

Pod.  I  '11  lead  your  fellows  on.  You  '11  meet  me  yonder, 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  where  we  turn  off  to  the  harbour. 
Hasten  to  the  palace  and  custom-house,  and  bring  with  you 
those  fit  for  duty. 

Ser.  The  number  will  be  small,  I  assure  your  honour. 

[Exeunty  sergeant  one  way  ;  the  rest  another. 
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SCENE  III. 

A  walk  by  the  sea  shore. 

Enter  GIANNETTO. 

I've  stolen  from  company  a  while  t'  indulge, 
The  agonizing  thoughts  which  rack  my  breast, 
The  nearer  that  my  fate  draws  to  its  close, 
The  more  distressing  is  my  anxious  care. 
My  father,  0  my  father  !  (by  that  name 
I'll  call  thee,  ever  kinder  unto  me. 
Than  my  real  sire),  a  few  hours  shall  decide. 
If  life  and  happiness  be  thine,  or  thou 
Must  fall  by  hand  accursed  of  a  Jew. 
Perdition  to  these  eye-balls  !  must  they  sleep  ? 
And  is  a  short  repose  so  dear,  that  I 
Should  chase  it,  though  I  never  sleep  again. 
But  give  my  bosom  to  Prometheus'  vultures, 
Self- accusation  and  remorse  ?     This  sleep 
Doth  spring  from  weakness  of  the  constitution. 
Or  else  from  witchcraft  of  malignant  spells ; 
But  why  from  former  failures  have  I  not 
Been  wise  enough  to  shun,  the  dang'rous  game  ? 
I  am  impell'd  by  love — by  madness  rather ; — 
Ay — that's  the  proper  name ;  and  had  the  world 
The  malady  but  known,  the  mischief  hatch 'd 
Could  ne'er  have  come  to  light     0  that  the  earth 
Would  hide  me  from  myself^  that  I'd  not  know 
The  ills  I've  brought  on  those  whom  best  I  lov'd. 
Mother  receive  me.  [Throws  himself  on  the  ground. 

r2 
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Enter  FIDELLO. 

Fid.  Guard  us,  good  heavens !  My  dearest  Giannetto, 
What  is  the  matter? 

Oian.  Fidello. 

Fi(l.  'T  is  lucky  that  you  speak ;  I  was  afraid 
Of  something  worse.     Pray,  pardon  me,  my  friend, 
You  wish'd  perhaps,  to  sleep  a  while,  and  I 
Have  rudely  broken  in  on  your  repose. 

Gian.  I  think  you  mock  me. 

Fid.  Mock  you  !  Oh  no.     But  as  I  anderstood, 
That  you  are  apt  to  sleep  when  yon  should  wake, 
I  thought  you  were  resolved  to  forestal 
The  drowsy  god,  and  take  your  rest  just  now. 

Oian.  Fidello,  can  you  jest  on  such  a  theme  1 

Fid.  By  your  adherence  to  another  course, 
What  is  the  gain  ?     You  but  unman  youiiself, 
And  so  are  more  unfitted  for  your  trial ; 
Take  courage  now  and  rise.     There,  and  hereafter, 
Let  us  no  weak,  nor  woman  trick  behold, — 
I  saw  th'  anxiety  preying  on  your  mind, 
And  followed,  when  you  left  the  company, 
In  dread  of  some  rash  act ;  but,  pray,  remember 
The  bargain's  struck,  and  you  have  not  the  power 
To  draw  the  stakes,  although  you  frere  disposed, 
Then  try  of  present  things  to  make  the  most 

Gian.  My  friend,  'tis  easy  for  you  thus  t'  advise ; 
For  you  unable  are,  to  feel  as  I, 
Unless  my  case  were  yours.     I  have,  alas  ! 
A  heavy  load  of  guilt  upon  my  soul 
Parents  !  if  you  have  a  beloved  son. 
My  lot  should  be  to  you,  an  urgent  warrant*. 
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That  you  preserve  him  duly  in  subjection — 
T  had  my  will,  and  as  the  consequence, 
Ansaldo,  ruin'd  in  fortune,  then  is  brought, 
By  violent  death,  to  an  untimely  grave ; 
And  I — I  am  a  wretch  who  loathe  myself 
And  life. 

Fid.  Do  not  despair,  your  sire's  not  fallen  yet ; 

And,  granting  that  you're  guilty  as  you  say, 
Your  conduct  to  repentance  can't  lay  claim. 
Which  sorrows  for  the  past,  that  resolution 
Be  strongly  nerv'd  for  good  in  time  to  come  ; 
Thus,  out  of  feebleness  and  failing  strength 
Conceiving,  not  like  unrepenting  men, 
Who  fall  to  rise  not,  but  sink  deeper  still, 
Do  think  of  these  things ;  be  yourself  again. 
Art  thou  Giannetto  who  to-day,  'thout  blood, 
Abas'd  Belmonte's  flower  of  chivalry  ? 
You  seem,  indeed,  the  same,  and  wear  his  sword ; 
But  ah  !  the  sp'rit  which  breath'd  within  is  fled. 

[Clashing  of  arms  heard. 
What 's  this  1  The  sound  of  war  strikes  on  my  ear, 

[Advancing  to  the  side  of  the  stage. 
Upon  my  life,  our  friends  are  in  a  scuffle, 
With  miscreants  who  seek  to  board  the  ship ; 
And  shall  the  swords  hang  passive  on  our  sides. 
While  this  is  going  on  ?    Let  us  assist. 

[Exeunt  with  draum  swords. 

Alarms  within.     A  running  fight  across  the  stage,  in  whicJi 
Urbino  is  disarmed  by  GfiannettOy  and  then  secured. 

Pod,  You  and  your  friend  (to  Gian.),  arrived  opportune 
To  aid  us,  valiant  in  a  worthy  cause, 
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That  cause  your  own.     I  knew  of  the  attempt 

So  lately,  that  I  only  mustered  up 

Of  soldiers  eight  or  ten,  o'er  whom  the  villainB 

Might  have  triumphed,  unless  you'd  come  in  time. 

Know  you,  your  worthy  court-acquaintance  here, 

The  wealthy  and  the  noble  Count  Urbino  1 

See,  weVe  the  compliment  to  him  retum'd. 

E'en  serv'd  him  as  he  meant  t'  ave  serv'd  your  crew. 

And  with  the  preparation  w"hich  he  made. 

Urh.  Villains  and  slaves !  uncuff  my  hands  I  say. 
Do  you  know  me,  and  would  you  use  me  thus  ? 
May  every  curse  of  Heaven  unite  to  blast  you. 
Where  is  your  shame  ?     Can  you  feel  no  remorse, 
That  I,  with  all  my  dignity  and  years, 
Must,  like  a  felon,  wear  unseemly  bonds  ? 
I  '11  have  you  hang'd  for  this  assault  and  outrage^ 
Each  one  and  all,  as  soon 's  J  see  the  Duchess. 

Pod,  You  'd  best  be  quiet     Are  you  not  a  felon, 
Detected  in  the  flagrant  act ;  and  can 
You,  as  in  robe  of  innocence  array'd, 
Thus  threaten  us?  e'en  your  accomplices 
In  this  nefarious  business  have  betray'd  you  ; — 
Think,  how  before  the  Duchess  you  will  plead, 
In  question  of  your  life.     Take  him  away. 

[Exit  Urbino  guarded  ;  then  follow  the  rest,  except 
Gfiannetto  and  Fidello. 

Oian,  This  is  strange  work,  Fidello. 

Fid.  Most  strange. 

Gian,  How  fares  the  crew  ? 

Fid.  No  lives  are  lost,  but  all  the  rascals  drunk  ; 
And  certainly  they  must  have  been  o'erpower'd. 
And  the  ship  plunder'd,  had  not  fortune  sent 
Ourselves,  and  the  Podesta  for  a  rescue, 
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On  such  a  desperate  course  how  could  a  man 

Of  the  high  rank  the  leader  bears,  have  ventured  ? 

Glan.  Ask  the  Podesta.     But  he 's  gone 
His  pris'ner  to  dispose  of ;  and  we  '11  know 
Anon,  or,  if  we  don't,  it  matters  little ; 
Since  who  can  tell  but  that  the  Duchess  soon, 
By  state  authority,  may  seize  the  ship, 
And  take  that  prize  at  which  her  subject  aim'd,  — 
And  this  reminds  me  of  my  coming  trial, 
Which  now  draws  near ;  and  let  us,  therefore,  go 
And  join  the  revels  which  we  lately  left, 
For  in  a  little  hour  I  must  retire 
To  hug  that  couch  so  pregnant  with  my  fate.  [Exewif. 
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ACT  THE  FIFTH. 

SCENE  I. 

The  iiiside  of  a  sea-grotto. 

Enter  PHORCYS,  meeting  his  attendants  Halio  and  Ahyssos. 

Phor,  Spirits  well  met ;  I  wished  to  have  you  present. 
Enow  that  the  bubblers  burst,  the  chann  is  gone  ; 
Rosetta's  wooer  has  drank  th'  undrugged  cup, 
And  soon  will  be  her  husband,  so  no  more 
We'll  have  our  station  on  this  lonely  shore. 
What  say  you,  Halio,  to  it  now,  I  pray  ? 
Your  doubts  and  disbelief  on  which  you  built 
Your  discontent,  you  must  allow,  are  gone. 

Hal.  It  gives  me  joy  to  be  thus  undeceiv  'd. 
My  view  of  things,  however,  was  bas'd  on  truth ; 
Giannetto's  cup  you  grant  has  been  undrugg'd. 
Which  brought  the  difficulty  to  its  close  ; 
If  it  had  not  been  so,  when  had  our  toils 
Come  to  an  end  but  with  the  Duchess*  life  ? 

PJior.  Well,  Halio,  you  were  right,  if  so  you  please  ; 
For  all  is  right,  and  joyful  be  our  hearts. 
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They  sing. 

Tune — Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Phor,  Now  recollection  swells  my  breast, 

The  visions  of  the  past ; 
Our  blessings  often  fleet  away, 

As  hurries  on  the  blast. 

But  what  if  circling  years  have  brought 

Our  happy  days  again. 
If  we  return  unto  the  scenes 

Remember'd  but  with  pain  ! 

All,  What  nymphs  we  left  behind. 
Nymphs  that  were  kind  ; 
Our  joys  and  sports  with  whom  are  still 
Present  to  mind  I 

Hal,  I  had  a  sweetheart  of  the  train 
Of  Thetis'  azure  queen  : 
My  courtship  soon  I  shall  renew 
In  bowers  of  sea-green. 

Phor*  I  have  a  wife  and  children  dear ; 
Our  parting  made  us  mourn ; 
Now  quickly  throbs  my  lighten'd  heart, 
For  to  them  I  return. 

All,  Farewell,  Belmonte's  shores. 
And  solitude ; 
Be  hush'd,  ye  winds,  as  we  go  hence,  . 

And  waters  rude.  [They  disappear. 
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SCENE    II. 

An  antechamber  in  the  pal/ice. 
Enter  FLORIA. 

Flo,  I  never  shall  survive  this  heavy  blow, 

Nor  e  'er  again  hold  up  my  head  in  company. 
My  father  caught  in  an  attempt  so  vile, 

Bound  like  a  felon,  and  dragg'd  hither — Oh  I  [Sobbing. 

The  cursed  love  of  gain,  to  what  it  brings  one  ! 

Indeed,  I  might  have  foreseen  that  mischief 
Impended ;  for  this  whole  unlucky  day, 

My  sire  was  busy  at  his  city-house. 

Where  worthless  fellows  ever  and  anon 

Resorted  to  receive,  no  doubt,  their  cue. 

Would  that  I  saw  him  I     No  ;  not  in  that  state 

Which  would  my  heart  with  shame  and  sorrow  wring/ — 

My  sole  dependence  on  Fautorio  rests. 

Who's  gone  the  Duchess  to  propitiate 

In  his  behalf. 

Enter  FAUTORIO. 

Fau.  Pluck  courage  up,  my  dearest  Floria ; 
For  things  may  soon  be  better  than  you  deem. 
Tve  seen  the  Duchess,  who  was  just  retired 
Unto  her  chamber  with  Elissa,  there 
To  wait  the  issue  of  the  order  giv'n 
That  Giannetto  press  his  couch's  down — 
Issue  of  which  I  have  not  now  a  doubt 
But  that  it  answer  to  the  wish  of  all. 
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I  earnestly  besought  her  for  your  sake, 
And  for  my  own,  that  she  would  be  disposed 
To  look  in  pity  on  your  hopeless  sire ; 
And  had  this  answer,  that  his  life  was  safe. 
And  that  the  punishment  would  rather  be 
What  absolute  necessity  made  meet 
Than  justice  sternly  would  demand,  if  ask'd. 

Flo.  0 1  dear  Fautorio,  I  owe  you  all. 

Fau,  And  yet  you  pay  me  nought  at  all,  my  love. 
Why — but  ha  I  what  was  it  that  I  meant  to  say  ? 
Pray  pardon  me ;  for  I  was  on  the  point 
Of  seeking  to  renew  this  morning's  suit. 
Which  had  been  wrong  since  I  your  love 
Would  gain,  nor  gratitude  a  basis  make 
On  which  to  climb  unto  my  wishes'  goal. 
I  would  that  you  should  love  me  for  myself. 

Flo.  Bear  witness  heaven,  I  ne'er  had  you  in  hate. 
Contrariwise,  I  have  your  character 
And  conduct  highly  held  in  estimation. 
Nor  had  your  person  in  dislike.     If  I 
Have  seem'd  too  cold  and  shy,  it  was  regard 
For  my  sire's  will,  which  kept  me  under  check, 
Nor  license  gave  the  tongue  t'  unbare  the  heart. 
Young  ladies  are  not  their  own  mistresses. 

Fau,  My  dearest  life,  my  charming  Floria !  [Embracing  her. 
The  Duchess  knows  the  love  I  have  to  you. 
And  will  give  her  consent  that  we  be  one. 
Tour  sire,  who  '11  be  her  debtor  for  his  life, 
Will  not  oppose,  nor  think  to  say  us  "  Nay ; " 
At  present  let  us  hence,  and  wait  a  while. 
Then  heaven,  I  trust,  will  stable  make  our  state, 
And  banish  our  misrule  by  giving  it  a  lord.  [Exeunt. 

8 
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Enter  FIDELLO,  meeting  two  chambermaids. 

Fid,  Whither,  my  pretty  maids,  now  tend  your  steps  ? 

let  Cliam.  We  are  going  to  our  own  apartment  from 
waiting  on  the  Duchess. 

Fid.  Has  she  not  gone  to  bed  ? 

\8t  Cham.  Ohy  no;  she  must  first  see  the  issue  of  the 
present  affair ;  in  other  words,  how  your  friend,  her  wooer,  is 
to  speed.  She's  not  one  of  those  folks,  I  assure  you,  who 
would  blink  their  own  advantage  for  sleep,  ease,  and  bodily 
comforts. 

Fid.  Hal 

2d  Cham.  Really,  you  Venetians  make  but  a  poor  hand 
at  wooing.  Could  not  your  friend  watch  for  one  night  ?  In 
truth,  with  us,  courtship  is  all  carried  on  at  that  season.  A 
couple  meet  at  twilight  in  a  grove  or  garden,  and  there, 
under  the  shelter  of  overhanging  boughs,  pledge  themselves 
to  one  another  for  ever,  while  the  moon  is  their  only  witness ; 
and  Philomela  sanctions  the  agreement  by  her  melodious 
warblings.  In  such  cases,  perhaps,  Giannetto  or  you  would 
fall  asleep.  Truly,  I  should  not  like  a  husband  who  is  so 
drowsy ;  he  would  make  but  a  dull  bed-fellow. 

Ist  Cham,  0  fie,  0  fie  I  Speak  so  to  gentlemen  !  Had 
it  been  to  one  of  your  own  sex.  But  we  must  go.  Gk)od  night, 
your  honour.  [To  Fidello. 

Fid,  I  wish  you  both  good  night.  [Exeunt  chambermaids. 
There 's  truth  in  what  the  girl  said  i'  faith. 
Could  not  Giannetto  for  one  night  keep  watch, . 
When  the  reward  would  be  an  earthly  goddess 
To  bless  his  arms  ?    0  all  ye  powers  of  Love, 
Your  ardours  surely  never  warm'd  his  breast, 
Or  all  the  influences  hov'ring  round 
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The  Morphean  couch  could  not  seal  up  his  eyes. 

0  gracious  heavens  I  could  he  let  such  a  prize 
Slip  through  his  arms  1     But  circumstance  me  so, 
And  I  would  wake  and  wake,  were  it  for  ever. 
Then  I  would  have  my  love  clasp 'd  in  my  arms, 
And  on  my  bosom  lay  her  head  to  sleep ; 

And  in  such  company  who  could  refuse 
To  sleep  himself?     Yet  Giannetto  seems 
Prudent  and  circumspect  in  other  things  ; 

1  cannot  understand  it,  but  't  is  so ; 
And  since  it  is,  I  pity  him  sincerely. 
Oh,  Giannetto  I  it  is  sport  to  them, 
But  death  to  you,  as  says  the  fable  old. 
They  know  not,  nor  till  lately  did  I  know 
The  interest  in  the  venture  which  you  hold. 

Or  it  would  wring  their  hearts,  if  they  have  hearts 

Of  mortal  feeling-stuflF,  which  much  T  doubt 

Great  indignation  seiz  'd  me  at  their  doings, 

When  first  I  knew  of  them  ;  and  yet,  most  strange — 

I  have  myself  become  Love's  votary. 

As  well  as  he,  my  &iend,  my  flame  Elissa ; 

And  the  fear'd  stroke,  if  falling  upon  him. 

Would  sever  me  from  her,  0  pow'rs  of  Mercy, 

Who,  pitying,  look  on  virtue  in  distress, 

Grant  that  Giannetto  do  not  this  third  time 

Fall  in  perdition,  which  would  ruin  him  quite 

Enter  EINALDO. 

Rin.  Not  yet  to  bed,  good  sir  ? 

Fid,  How  could  I  sleep  when  Giannetto's  fate 
Was  in  dependence  ?     I  must  know  the  end, 
Be  it  for  good  or  evil. 
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RIn.  The  same  care  that  engrosses  me  and  others. 
Engrosses  yon  likewise.    We  linger  here 
In  expectation,  hopefnl  to  salnte 
Your  friend  as  onr  just  lord  and  soTcreign. 

Fith  Alas  I  I  am  afraid. 

RiiL  Fear  nothing ;  none  of  us  haye  any  doubt 
Of  the  event  this  time ;  it  will  be  happy — 
Happy  for  us — ^happy  for  him  and  yon. 

Enter  VOLUPTA  and  NIECE. 

VoL  0  what  a  roguish  world  is  this  of  ours  : 
I  could  not  have  believed  it ;  but,  indeed, 
We  shall  be  old  before  we  know  our  neighbour& 

Rln,  We  know  not  riddles,  madam  ;  speak  out  plain. 

Vol,  Have  you  not  heard  Urbino's  late  attempt  ? 

Rin.  Yes ;  I  have  heard,  and  I  shall  not  be  sorry 
Though  he  should  hang  for's  treason  to  the  state. 

VoL  That  would  be  too  severe,  and  yet  I  know 
Not  on  what  ground  he  can  lay  claim  to  favour, 
Who  sought  f  enrich  himself,  and  cheat  us  all 
Of  our  just  dues. 

Rin,  Oh,  ho  I  your  notions,  it  appears,  of  guilt 
And  innocence  are  something  like  a  butcher's, 
Who'll  choose  the  cunning  fox  and  murd'rous  wolf 
To  save  the  bleating  lamb,  only  that  he 
May  cut  its  throat  himself.     You  deprecate 
To  have  Giannetto  and  his  crew  of  Venice 
Exposed  to  plunder,  where  you  have  no  share. 

VoL  I  do  not  plunder  them ;  it  is  the  state. 
Griannetto  knows  the  Duchess'  terms  propos'd 
To  all  who  may  aspire  unto  her  hand. 
This  is  his  friend  ;  [To  Fidello]  and  I  appeal  to  him 
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If  wrong  is  done,  supposing  wooers  fail, 
When  put  on  trial,  that  we  adhere  to  terms 
On  which  a  nation's  wisdom  has  decreed. 
Giannetto  for  his  losses  has  my  pity ; 
But  he  is  rich,  and  fit  to  bear  their  weight ; 
And  gentlemen  possessing  youth  and  wealth 
Will  lavish  e'er  their  means  upon  the  fair, 
A  foible  incident  unto  their  age; 
And  often  they  by  marriage  guerdon  reap 
Of  losses  past,  and  all  their  anxious  cares 
Solac'd  by  dovny  of  a  wealthy  wife. 
Let  Giannetto,  therefore,  not  despair. 
But  try  his  fortune  on  another  tack. 

Rin,  That  is  to  say,  sweet  madam,  let  Giannetto 
Renounce  our  lady — make  his  court  to  you. 
And  all  may  yet  be  well     A  widow,  ha  I 
A  widow  of  Queen  Dido  is  the  type. 
Who  to  a  second  love  or  second  hate 
May  kindly  condescend  to  bend  the  mind. 

Enter  GIANNETTO. 

Vol.  [Aside.']  0  heavens  I  he's  safe ;  but  deeming  he  was 
lost 

I  have  been  most  unguarded  in  my  speech. 

Qian,  My  vigil  and  probation  now  being  past,    • 
I  come  to  seek  the  Duchess. 

Fid.  My  dearest  friend,  for  whom  I  feared  much, 
You  give  new  life  to  me,  yourself,  and  others. 

Rin.  With  all  my  heart,  I  you  congratulate 
On  the  successful  issue  of  your  trial. 
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Enter  the  DUCHESS,  with  EUSSA  and  FATJTOBIO 

follomng. 

Oian.  Most  gracious  princess,  long  the  cynosure 
To  which  my  heart  and  wond'ring  eyes  were  tom'd, 
In  humble  suit,  I  ask  my  fate  of  you.  J 

Roe,  Say  rather  that  you  shall  dispose  of  me 
And  mine,  according  to  your  pleasure. 
Win  it  and  wear  it,  was  the  word ;  therefore, 
This  shiDing  coronet  from  o£f  my  head, 
The  type  of  rule,  I  take  to  grace  thy  brow ; 
There  let  it  rest  henceforth — and  now  I  say, 
Belmonte's  lord,  all  hail ;  may  you  be  happy  I 

AH  With  loving  hearts  we  haU  our  prince  and  lord. 

Ros.  We  have  some  business  yet  to  do  to-night. 
Fautorio,  let  Urbino  be  brought  hither.  [Eoeit  FcnUario. 

This  is  a  case,  my  lord  [to  Gian.'],  in  which  I  wish 
That  you  be  judge — case  of  a  desp'rate  man 
Who  tried  to  rob  your  ship  in  cloud  of  night ; 
Yet  who,  most  strange  I  is  one  possessed  of  wealth 
And  rank  in  life.     His  failing — ^avarice. 
Has  wax'd  in  strength,  and  grown  into  a  crime. 
Albeit,  seeing  he  has  worthy  friends 
And  relatives  who  merit  good  of  us, 
I  pray  you  save  his  life,  nor  lay  on  him, 
At  his  advanced  age,  imprisonment. 
His  fortune,  and  all  else  which  is  to  him,  ''■ 

Dispose  of  as  may  seem  unto  you  best. 

He-enter  FAUTOEIO,  unth  the  PODESTA,  URBINO 

guarded,  follovdng, 

Alas  I  Urbino,  do  I  see  thee  thus  I 
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I  could  not  have  suppos  'd  that  your  high  rank 
And  fortune  could  have  been  bo  far  forgot, 
That '  neath  the  mask  of  vile  hypocrisy 
You  could  contrive  a  villany  so  desp'rate. 
How  poor  a  figure  now  you  cut,  whose  brow. 
With  port  of  native  worth,  had  claim 'd  respect ! 
Loose  him,  I  hate  to  see  these  felon  bands. 

Bin.  His  inspiration  has  misled  him,  madam ; 
For  he's  religious,  as  we  understood 
To-day,  from  his  own  mouth — would  take  no  step 
But  where  the  will  of  heaven  points  out  the  way. 

Roe.  Insult  him  not ;  he 's  humble  now  enough. 
Urbino,  here's  Belmont6's  lord,  from  him 
Attend  the  sentence  he  awards  your  crime. 

Gia7h  I  would  be  moderate  in  new  authority, 
Nor,  in  the  pride  and  wantonness  of  office, 
Indulge  in  tricks  which  seem'd  as  if  I  meant 
To  shew  the  world  how  far  my  pow'r  could  go ; 
And,  therefore,  I  rejoice  to  find  the  Duchess 
In  feeling  coincides  with  me.     This,  then. 
The  lenient  sentence  which  I  here  pronounce  : — 
Henceforth,  Urbino,  shun  the  court ;  for  you 
Unworthy  are  to  mix  among  our  guests. 
Keep  to  your  country  house,  by  which  the  lands 
Are  situate  which  lately  you  have  own'd — 
Lately :  for  now  they  're  forfeit  to  the  state. 
Yet  fear  not  want ;  your  needs  shall  be  supplied ; 
And,  wanting  means  to  do  us  farther  harm. 
You  will  in  private  life  have  ample  time 
T'  atone  for  crimes,  and  be  a  lietter  man. 

Ro8,  Well  said,  my  lord ;  but  T  will  add  a  word — 
Urbino  has  a  daughter,  who,  for  worth. 
May  well  a  model  be  to  female  kind. 
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And  who,  I  trust,  in  marriage  soon  shall  join 
With  our  belov'd  and  faithful  liege,  Fautorio ; 
I  pray  you  let  her  have  her  father's  lands. 

Oian,  With  all  my  heart. 

Bos.  Where  is  your  mistress  now,  Fautorio  ? 

Fau.  She  mourns  her  father's  lamentable  fall^ 
And  I  by  urgency  could  not  prevail 
On  her  to  give  attendance  here. 

Qian,  Until  all  things  are  properly  arranged, 
Hence  with  Urbino.     See  you  keep  him  safe, 
And  yet  I  wish  that  his  restraint  be  mild. 

[Exit  UrbinOf  guarded. 
The  marriage  mentioned  of  Urbino's  daughter 
Eeminds  me  that  Fidello,  my  dear  friend. 
Adores  Elissa,  known  unto  your  highness 
For  qualities  to  which  her  dazzling  charms 
Are  but  a  foil.     Oh,  grant  us  your  consent, 
That  they  be  one,  as  worthy  of  each  other.     [To  Roeetift. 

Eos.  Fidello's  suit  already  I  approved, 
And  know  Elissa 's  not  averse  to  wed. 

Fid.  I  thank  Giannetto,  ray  best  friend,  and  you 
Belmonte's  lady.     By  and  by  I'll  lay 
The  offer  of  myself  at  my  love's  feet. 

Oian.  Now,  madam,  it  remains  with  you  to  say 
How  we  shall  spend  what  yet  remains  of  night. 
I  have  but  one  request  unto  your  highness — 
That  we  to-morrow  join  in  wedlock  bands. 
Agreeably  to  the  rites  our  church  prescribes. 
I  urge  the  more  for  a  short  day,  because 
I  have  some  matters  to  arrange  at  Venice, 
Which  may  my  presence  render  needful  there  ; 
And  will,  at  least,  my  undivided  thoughts 
Claim  for  a  while ;  grant  me  this  pray'r,  my  love. 
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Ro8,  'T  is  right  you  should  be  really  what  you  seem. 
The  title  and  the  coronet  you  hold, 
As  sovereign  of  Belmonte  ;  and  what  these 
Imply,  I  grant  you  truly  from  me  take ; 
At}  lord  and  husband,  then,  dispose  of  me. 
This  present  night  the  feast  and  dance  us  claim ; 
For  so  the  usage  of  our  state  requires — 

Usage  which  has  disquieted  you  and  me '; 

But  let  this  truth  us  cheer  in  time  to  come — 
The  winged  hours  of  life  are  transitory, 

And  painful  ills  may  send  us  to  a  better  home. 

\ExeunU 
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THE  EEVOLT   OF   CAPUA. 


A  TEAGEDY. 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


"  Aut  famam  sequere,  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge  Scriptor." 

Horace. 


PROLOGUE. 


"  Weep  not  your  child  though  fallen  in  her  prime 
Of  years,  but  view  what  changes  chance  and  time 
Effect  upon  our  ever-varying  world ; 
And  rather  weep  for  power  from  her  seat  hurlM, 
And  cities  famed  of  old  in  ashes  laid. 

"  From  Asia  by  sea  return  I  made ; 
^gina  passed,  Megara  was  before ; 
Upon  the  right,  PirsBus,  on  the  shore. 
With  Corinth  on  the  left ;  and  all  these  lie 
The  carcases  in  ruins  of  states  mighty. 
Then  to  myself  I  said,  *  We  puny  men 
Weep  if  a  death  domestic  gives  us  pain  ; 
And  yet  with  tearless  gaze,  laid  low,  behold 
Those  kingdoms  once  eternal  deem'd  of  old."'* 

So  one  philosopher  said  to  the  other. 
To  Cicero,  who  wept  and  made  a  pother 
For 's  daughter's  death  ;  and  e'en  another  name 
Might  have  been  added  to  those  states  of  fame. 
By  his  consoling  friend — we  mean  Carthage — 
Rome's  rival,  and  who  sunk  beneath  her  rage. 
The  Punic  fate  well  claims  from  all  a  tear ; 
And,  Britons,  blend  your  sympathy  with  fear ; 
Her  case  has  a  resemblance  to  your  own — 
That  of  a  nation  great  by  commerce  grown  ; 
In  history's  page  she  meets  the  eye  alone. 
For  she  and  all  her  race  to  dust  are  gone. 

*  See  "  Ciceronis  Epistolee."    Epis  v.  lib.  iv. 
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Eke  Venice,  too,  has  fallen,  once  Adrians  queen, 
And  Genoa's  but  a  wreck  of  what  she's  been ; 
Be  cautious,  Albion,  therefore,  lest  thou  fall, 
Xor  be  puffd  up,  fenced  by  a  wat'ry  wall. 

"  Why  will  you  take,"  methinks  some  critics  ask, 
"  From  Punic  wars  the  heroes  of  your  task? 
Or  vent'roiis  plunge  into  a  barbarous  age. 
Which  is  unfit  th'  attention  to  engage. 
Since  science  and  the  arts  were  then  unknown, 
And  men  in  Nature's  rough-draught  must  be  shewn ; 
Where,  if  allusions  from  our  times  you  take, 
Your  character  will  straight  be  laid  at  stake ; 
And  e'en  your  knowledge  thus  be  charg'd  against  you, 
'Caiise  brought  by  an  anachronism  to  view." 

Critics,  you  deem,  no  doubt,  your  case  is  strong ; 
But  hear  without  offence — I  say  you're  wrong. 
Passions  to  paint,  and  nature  is  the  aim ; 
And  human  nature  ever  is  the  same. 
Let  comedy  the  scenes  of  life  display — 
The  forms  fantastic  of  the  present  day ; 
From  time  remote  grave  Tragedy  comes  forth,   . 
Rob'd  in  the  hues  of  ancient  Crime  and  Worth. 
If  knowledge  here  you  seek,  see  Hannibal, 
With  greater  share  of  wisdom  than  did  fall 
Unto  his  countrymen,  or  e'en  his  age — 
A  mental  giant  sure  on  history's  page. 
Think  of  him  kindly ;  for  his  Roman  foes 
Have  tried  reviling,  being  o'ercome  at  blows ; 
With  Alexander  and  with  Caesar  rank  him — 
A  trio  fame-enshrin'd  to  latest  time. 
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THE   REVOLT   OF   CAPUA. 


ACT   THE   FIRST. 

SCENE  I. 

The  outside  of  a  Camp  at  Night 
HANNIBAL  solus. 

Thou  pale  and  silvery  orb  we  Dian  call, 
More  oft  the  moon,  how  placidly  thou  look'st 
Upon  our  earth  which  strife  and  care  enthrall  I 
0  that  the  gods  would  lend  poor  mortals  wings  I 
Then  would  I  speed  away  to  thy  ethereal  seat, 
And  leave  my  ills  behind — there  toil  no  more 
In  arms  for  empire  'gainst  the  might  of  Rome. 
Thy  bosom  seems  a  haven  but  of  peace, 
In  which  ambition  fitted  to  destroy 
A  paradise,  can  never  find  a  place  ; 
And  if  there 's  aught  of  life  which  thee  inherits, 
Why  not  the  shades  of  those  gone  down  to  dust. 
Ye  fields  Elysian,  ye  happy  isles. 
Retreats  immortal,  which  philosophy. 
And  e'en  tradition,  sinking  in  the  mind 
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Deeper  than  truths  which  sage  and  sophist  tell, 

Declare  to  be  reserved  for  blessed  spirits, 

What  are  you  but  those  floating  orbs  on  high? 

My  father,  then,  that  model  warrior, 

With  sight  refin'd  and  piercing  as  the  sun. 

May  now  from  the  celestial  bright  abodes, 

Look  down  on  me  who  wander  here  obscure. 

0  wouldst  thou,  father  dear,  benignant  look. 

And  a  small  portion  of  thy  light  inspire 

Into  my  breast,  that  I  the  future  dark 

May  read,  though  yet  hid  in  the  womb  of  time  ! 

For  I  am  weary  of  uncertainty. 

And  fain  would  know  my  good  or  ill  in  store. 

Shall  Rome  now  fall  ?   0  Father,  tell  me  this ; 

Or  shall  she,  Hydra-like,  from  her  dire  wounds 

Imbibe  new  life,  and  many-headed  grow  ? 

Antaeus,  with  each  fall  on  earth,  arose 

More  fresh  for  fight  against  Alcmeena's  son  ; 

And  when  the  dragons'  teeth  by  heroes  old, 

In  Pontic  and  Hellenic  soil  were  sown, 

Up  sprung  a  host  in  panoply  complete. 

Who  rush'd  with  deadly  aim  upon  their  sires. 

Shall  thus  the  Roman  blood  at  Thras\mene, 

And  late  a  Cannai,  more  abundant  shed 

So  fertilize  the  earth,  and  give  it  life, 

That  it  with  fungeous  growth  pour  warriors  forth 

To  fight  fresh  battles  in  the  cause  of  Rome  ? 

Forget  me  not,  though  death  has  severed  us  ; 

For  thy  known  will  has  ever  been  my  law  : 

Before  my  tender  age  had  seen  nine  years. 

These  hands  upon  the  altar's  horns  I  laid, 

And  swore  eternal  enmity  to  Rome. 

In  close  embrace  thou  didst  me  clasp  and  kiss, 
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Call  me  thine  own  true  son,  a  lion's  cub 
Who  would  our  nation's  foes  in  pieces  tear, 
And  liberate  the  world  from  Roman  chains. 

0  all  ye  Gods,  be  you  my  witnesses, 
How  for  this  consummation  I  have  long'd. 
It  is  the  object  of  my  toils  by  day, 

And  of  my  visions  in  the  hours  of  night. 

Enter  S0SILU8. 

Sos,  All  blessings  on  your  head  I 
You  are  a  pupil  now  unto  my  mind. 
How  I  delight  to  see  men  steal  at  times 
From  out  the  busy  crowd,  and  wisdom  woo 
In  her.retir*d  resorts.     They  better  are 
Prepar'd  to  rough  it  on  the  field  of  life. 

Han,  Ha !  Sosilus,  in  very  deed. 
The  pleasure  unexpected  greater  is. 
From  whence,  I  pray,  and  wherefore  do  you  come  ? 

Sos,     I  did  arrive  but  now  ; 
And  learning  you  had  from  the  camp  gone  forth 
Alone  to  walk,  I  came  to  seek  you  hither. 
Your  heart  would  tell  you  wherefore,  if  your  love 
To  my  society  equalled  mine  to  thine. 
At  Compsa  I  remained,  you  having  left 
Only  t'  escape  the  toils  of  march  ;  and  when 

1  understood  that  'gainst  Parthenope 
Your  enterprise  meantime  was  laid  aside, 

And  you  were  in  this  quarter,  straight  my  steps 
I  turn'd  to  seek  you. 

Han»  Doubt  not  my  friendship.     You're  an  active  man, 
And  might,  I  thought,  have  play'd  the  courier's  part. 
To  bring  me  news  of  import  from  my  brother. 

s  2 
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So8.  Of  news  I  'm  Dot  an  express  for  the  nonce ; 
Yet  it  will  glad  your  heart  to  hear  that  things 
Moet  swimmingly  go  on  ;  yonr  new  allies 
Who  did  revolt  from  Bome  when  Cannae's  field 
Had  sank  her  glory  in  the  world's  esteem. 
In  time  will  furnish  means  to  wreak  her  quite, 
A  vulture  in  her  bowels  ;  and  petty  states 
Are  daily  adding  to  the  sum  their  mite  : 
One  half  of  Italy  will  soon  be  yours. 
How  go  affairs  on  here  ?     Are  you  assur'd 
Of  Capua  ? 

Han.  I  think  I  am  ;  but  it  is  strange 
How  thoughts  and  feelings,  idlesse  fruit,  perhaps, 
Should  shake  a  mind  which  dangers  can't  appal. 
What  says  philosophy  to  dreams,  my  friend  ? 
Foreshadow  they  the  coming  time  ?  or  are 
They  only  visions  of  the  heated  brain  ? 

So8.  Sometimes  they  spring  from  business  of  the  day, 
Sometimes  from  whims  of  business-lacking  fools, 
And  sometimes,  as  'tis  thought,  from  mental  light 
Of  more  than  mortal  prescience,  how  deriv'd 
We  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  'tis  light  from  heaven. 
Or  in  the  hours  of  sleep,  perchance  the  soul 
From  ties  of  bodily  restraint  set  free. 
Then  converse  with  immortal  sp'rits  can  hold. 
But  wherefore  ask  you  this?     Lies  any  dream 
Upon  your  mind 

Han,  There  does  :  I  saw  the  youth  again  last  night. 

Sos,  The  youth  I     Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Han.  Why,  he  who  undertook  my  dubious  course 
To  guide  to  Italy  before  I  crossed 
The  Ebro's  flood. 

Sos.  I  thought  ambition,  glory,  and  revenge 
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Had  been  the  beacons  sole  which  led  you  hither. 
Come,  recollect  yourself  and  shake  away 
This  dreamy  humour. 

Han,  The  thoughts  which  on  our  own  minds  feed  we're 
apt 
To  think  should  equal  favour  have  with  others. 
Have  I  not  told  you  of  my  former  vision  ? 
I  surely  must,  though  you've  forgot,  and  so 
I  ai  tell  it  now  : 

After  our  arms  had  wrought  Saguntum's  fall, 
And  war  'gainst  us  in  form  proclaimed  by  Rome ; 
While  anxiously  I  plann'd  this  expedition, 
In  dead  of  night  a  youth  from  Jove  I  saw, 
Come,  as  he  said,  to  guide  my  steps  to  Italy ; 
Who  bade  me  follow  in  the  track  he  led, 
But  to  beware,  I  turn'd  or  look'd  behind. 
My  mind  a  while  to  the  behest  inclin'd ; 
But  at  the  last,  to  blast  my  hopes,  perhaps. 
Temptation  out  of  human  frailty  grew. 
Which  urg'd  me  to  the  interdicted  sight. 
I  turned  round — A  snake,  in  vastness  more 
Than  nature  or  our  fables  ever  rear'd. 
Was  seen  to  wind  its  slimy  course  along. 
While  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  each  impediment 
Were  crush'd  to  earth  with  horrid  crashing  noise  ; 
And  while  I  gaz'd  clouds  overspread  the  sky. 
And  thunder  peal'd  on  wings  of  forked  fire. 
My  guide  I  question'd  what  these  signs  implied. 
Who  said — "  The  wreck  of  Italy  behold 
Beneath  thy  might  of  arms."     I  ask'd  him  more. 
And  fain  had  known  th'  event  of  the  whole  war ; 
But  he  forbore  to  gratify  my  wish. 
And  though  in  kindly  words  he  spoke,  his  brow 
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Metbougbt  in  anger  seem'cL     Perchance  my  heart 

Misgiving  me  because  I  bad  transgresa'd, 

Presaged  evil  witbout  cause,  if  I 

May  reason  tbus  of  wbat  was  but  a  dream. 

Last  nigbt  I  We  said  I  saw  the  youtb  again ; 

His  look  then  less  of  anger  than  of  grie£ 

"  'Tis  but  a  little  y/ky  to  Rome — come  on." 

These  were  his  words ;  and  off  we  set  together  ; 

But  soon  we  were  entangled  in  a  wild, 

And  there  I  lost  my  guide.     Anon,  I  found 

Myself  with  brakes,  and  streams,  and  shaggy  rocks 

Environed  round,  and  long  and  sore  I  toiled, 

But  all  in  vain  t'  escape  the  trackless  waste. 

At  last,  I  knew  not  how,  I  reached  a  hill, 

And  hop'd  all  would  be  well  when  I  had  crossed  ; 

But  still  its  summit  seemed  to  fly  l)efore  me. 

Not  so  on  th'  Alpine  heights,  the  eye  beholds 

Another  and  another  mountain  rise. 

My  limbs  T  vainly  wearied,  wasted  breath. 

As  when  some  wight  doth  Jack-a-lantem  chase, 

Receding  swifter  than  he  can  advance. 

And  now  upon  a  precipice's  brink. 

In  depth  some  hundred  fathoms,  my  foot  slipped, 

And  down  I  went.     My  dream  here  burst  you'll  guess  ; 

Yes,  and  from  sleep  in  horror  I  awoke. 

E'en  now  doth  recollection  haunt  my  breast ; 

The  dream,  I  am  afraid,  bodes  little  good. 

So8,  Th'  oneirocritic's  art  falls  not  to  me  ; 
But  thus  I  judge — Your  dream,  confus'd  and  wild, 
To  nothing  certain  points  in  reason's  eye. 
'T  is  best  to  view  things  on  the  brightest  side  ; 
And  if  this  vision,  thro'  the  ivory  door. 
Was  sent  by  Jove,  it  may  be  for  a  hint, 
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That  you  some  of  these  days  repair  to  Borne, 
The  scope  of  all  your  aims,  and  which  yon  'd  sack 
Iq  earnest  rather  than  in  baseless  dreams. 

Han,  Would  it  were  sack'd  at  any  rate ! 
Maharbal  uig'd  that  I  from  Cannae's  field 
Should  thither  straight,  and  possibly  V\\  rue 
The  slighting  such  advice. 

Sos.  Let's  not  on  the  uncertain  future  brood  ; 
And  if  in  the  past  time  we  'ye  done  amiss, 
Let  our  regret  be  soften'd  by  the  thought, 
That  so  experience  for  our  good  is  gain'd. 
True  fortitude  is  manifest  as  well 
When  we're  triumphant  o'er  unreal  dread, 
As  firm  to  bear  th'  undoubted  ills  of  life. 
So  cast  your  cares  unto  the  winds  ;  and  now 
Of  things  of  present  int'rest  let  us  speak. 
H(3w  stand  your  Gapuan  relations  ?     Are 
They  on  the  fiiendly  footing  one  would  wish  ? 

Han,  The  state  unto  our  side  has  long  inclin'd  ; 
And  after  fight  of  Thrasimene,  you  know, 
I  hop'd  it  would  have  fallen  into  my  hands ; 
But  Eome  the  nobles  coax'd,  and  overaw'd 
The  populace,  until  our  recent  vict'ry 
Her  infinence  weaken'd,  and  Capua  straight 
For  Carthage  had  declar'd  ;  but  as  a  pledge 
Of  faithfulness  to  Borne,  three  hundred  youth 
Of  noble  families  in  Campania, 
Serve  their  ally  in  th'  isle  of  Sicily. 
Begard  for  these  so  far  the  state  did  sway, 
That  off  a  deputation 's  sent  to  Varro, 
The  paltry  coward  who  'scap'd  the  wreck  he  caus'd. 
This  brainless  chief — so  stern  when  Fortune  smil'd, 
Had  lost  all  spirit  in  adversity, 
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And  mean  and  pusillanimons  appeared. 

So  as  to  fill  his  allies  with  contempt 

In  consequence,  the  deputies  are  sent 

Next  onto  me,  who,  with  a  stronger  arm 

Was  deem'd  more  likely  to  protect  his  friends. 

And  on  these  terms  we  quickly  strike  a  peace, 

That  war  henceforth  in  common  we  shonld  wage. 

And  Capua  be  ruPd  by  her  own  laws 

Which  neither  I  nor  Carthage  contravene  ; 

That  none  against  his  will  be  forced  to  serve 

In  this  my  present  war,  and  that  I  give 

To  Capua  three  hundred  Boman  captives 

T'  exchange  in  place  of  her  own  youth  in  ward. 

These  terms  being  ratified,  a  garrison 

I  've  sent  the  city,  order  to  preserve  ; 

For  some  excesses  from  the  change  arose. 

And  many  Eomans  needlessly  were  slain. 

jScw.  What  happy  fortune  persevering  valour 
May  bring  about  when  backed  by  favouring  gods ! 
Our  prospects  could  not  wear  a  better  face. 
If  Capua's  truly  hearty  in  the  cause, 
You  soon  will  muster  such  a  force,  that  Rome 
Against  your  might  must  surely  cope  in  vain. 

Han.  No  ifs  ;  she  shall  be  hearty  in  the  cause. 
The  giddy  multitude  are  but  as  children 
WTiom  we  may  tickle  with  some  specious  toy ; 
But  'twould  be  foolish  when  we  had  the  power 
To  mould  them  to  our  need,  and  yet  omir. 
Though  I  the  treaty  sign'd  which  Capua  ask'd, 
I  never  meant  she  'd  be  a  looker  oq 
In  our  contest  with  Home. 

Sos.  In  Jiwjwi  ^iOCy  in  pectore  sed  id  ; 
Tis  thus  the  Roman  adage  says,  I  think. 


^ 
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And  truly  your  morality  appears 

Lame  and  imperfect — of  the  sophist's  growth, 

And  not  of  true  philosophy  ;  but  list, 

And  I  will  state  in  what  respects  'tis  lawful 

For  us  to  keep  a  mental  reservation, 

And  violate  the  truth. 

Han.  Oh  I  no — not  now. 
I'll  hear  you  willingly  when  I'm  at  leisure. 

Sos,  You  seem  as  idle  now  as  one  could  wish. 

Han.  You  know  not  how  I  am  engag'd. 
At  Capua,  against  my  interests. 
There  is  a  party  led  by  Decius  Magius, 
Who  eagerly  oppos'd  a  Punic  union. 
And  even  yet  would  break  the  league  that's  form'd, 
Urging  the  Capuans  to  deeds  of  blood 
Upon  our  garrison,  that  with  a  grace 
They  may  again  renew  good-will  with  Rome. 
To  quench  the  fire  before  that  it  burst  forth, 
I  have  this  afternoon  despatched  Maharbal 
To  call  this  Magius  forth  unto  my  camp. 
Perhaps  persuasion  that  is  back'd  with  presents. 
May  bring  him  to  a  better  mind ;  but  if 
He  prove  intractable,  let  him  then  dread 
My  heaviest  displeasure. 

Sos.  Expect  you  him  to-night  ? 

Han.  Yes ;  I  expect  him  and  Maharbal  soon. 
Let's  now  look  out ;  there  lies  the  road  to  Capua, 
See  you  aught  coming  ;  for  I  am  purblind. 
Th'  Etrurian  marshes  so  have  hurt  this  eye, 
'Twill  never  be  itself  again. 

Sos.  I  nothing  see. 
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EiUf'r  MAHARBAL  and  HANNO. 

Save  yon  both,  gentlemeD. 

Both.  Save  yon,  most  worthy  sir. 

Ilan.  From  Capua  on  foot  ? 

Mail.  No.     We  last  are  from  the  camp. 

Han,  Is  Magins  there  ? 

Malu  No.     Flatly  he  refos'd  to  come. 

Han.  What  do  you  say  ?     Befns'd  to  come  I 

Mali.  My  Lord,  I  sought  to  speak  him  flair ; 
I  como  to  you  from  Hannibal,  said  I. 
"  And  pray,  who's  Hannibal,  my  friend,"  quoth  he ; 
**  I  surely  know  not  any  of  the  name.'' 
No  matter — the  wide  world  has  heard  of  him  ; 
And  he's  not  ignorant  that  you  dislike 
The  Punic  union  which  your  state  has  form'd. 
T 'eradicate  your  prejudices,  he. 
With  kindly  feelings  and  the  best  intent. 
Would  hold  commune  with  you  a  while,  and  o\)e 
HiH  arms  to  take  you  to  him  us  a  friend. 
Take  my  advice,  and  come  along  with  me. 
Nay,  do  not  start,  nor  be  alarm'd ;  for  see — 
There  is  my  hand — upon  a  soldier's  honour, 
Your  safety  I  ensure,  and  kind  reception 
In  our  chiefs  camp.     Brave  not,  I  pray,  the  power 
Which  brav'd  might  be  your  bane ;  but  to  my  words 
And  proffers  breathing  kindness  he  replied — 
**  Your  hand  away  ;  the  honour  which  you  claim 
To  me  seems  infamy.      I'd  rather  die 
In  the  most  loathsome  form  of  wretchedness 
Than  be  the  greatest  man  in  Italy, 
On  the  condition  of  being  Carthage  friend." 
And  many  other  bitter  things  he  said. 
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Reflecting  on  us  all,  at  which  my  blood 
Boird  in  every  vein,  and  maddening  passion 
My  heart  inflam'd.     A  while  I  stood  in  doubt. 
If  I  my  trusty  sword  should  quick  unsheathe. 
And  strike  the  base  blasphemer  to  the  earth, 
Or  check  my  rage,  and  smile  at  such  abuse. 

Sos.  Achilles  and  great  Agamemnon's  case  ! 
Pray,  had  you  Homer's  hero  in  your  eye  ? 

Mah.   What  hero  in  mine  eye  ?     Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

So.s.  You  speak  as  Homer  made  Achilles  feel, 
Upon  a  quarrel  with  Agamemnon. 

Mah,  You're  right,  mayhap ;  but  I'm  no  Greek. 

Sos.  I  cry  your  mercy ;  for  I  had  forgot. 
From  nature  then,  indeed,  the  poet  drew  ; 
And  men  the  faithful  touches  of  his  art 
Shall  vouch  to  latest  ages. 

Han.  The  gods  him  sink  in  Erebus  !     Is  this 
A  time  for  the  conceits  and  fooleries 
Of  learned  men.     Maharbal,  to  your  story. 

Mah.  Certes,  my  Lord,  'tis  almost  done, — 
My  words  in  vain  he  heard ;  to  courtesy 
He  answer'd  but  by  railing  and  reproach  ; — 
But  I  restrain 'd  my  rage,  judging  the  case 
To  be  no  private  quarrel,  and  that  I 
Standing  in  place  of  your  ambassador. 
Being  sent  by  you  could  not  receive  insult. 
But  as  one  of  the  body  corporate. 
Therefore  with  calmness  I  express'd  my  sorrow 
To  find  him  so  dispos'd,  and  took  my  leave. 

Han.  You  thought  and  acted  well. 
As  for  that  caitiff  who  insults  us  all. 
And  scorns  the  friendship  which  had  done  him  honour. 
My  soul's  worth  perish  but  I'll  have  revenge  I 
He  knows  not  Hannibal — none  of  the  r** —  ' 

T 
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Ila,  ha!  'tis  well.     In  chains  Til  haul  him  hither 

Then  put  him  in  a  cage,  like  a  wild  heast, 

Till  hunger  gnaw  his  entrails,  and  his  hones 

III  mountain  ridges  rise  ahove  the  flesh. 

Meantime,  a  keeper  shall  attend  on  him. 

And  Hannibal  aye  holloa  in  his  ear, 

Know  you  now  Hannibal,  my  friend  ? 

*SW  Hear  me,  thou  worthy  pupil  of  my  care. 
Passion  thy  mind  distracting,  doth  nsurp 
It  o'er  the  better  judgment ;  and  you  know, 
If  we  would  safely  sail  life's  stormy  sea, 
Unclouded  reason  must  the  helm  attend. 
If  it  to  passion  should  the  charge  resign, 
The  vessel  on  the  breakers  driven,  is  lost. 
The  gods  who  in  our  nature  did  implant 
Desires  and  passions  in  a  common  field. 
With  intellect  and  reason,  mental  powers, 
Intended  surely  that  the  first  subserve 
The  latter ;  and  this  object  being  observ'd, 
Nought  will  be  found  that's  noxious  in  onr  frame ; 
But  all  conspire  for  good :  as  for  example. 
Revenge  and  passion,  viewed  by  themselves, 
Are  evil ;  but  when  plac'd  'neath  judgment's  sway, 
Will  forward  urge  our  tardy  steps,  t'  inflict 
The  due  award  demerit  may  deserve  ; 
Whereas  if  they  should  judgment  lead,  as  now, 
In  your  own  case,  with  force  they  will  recoil 
Most  ruinous  to  him  who  fosters  them. 
Eevenge,  though  in  the  mouth  a  morsel  sweet, 
Will  in  the  belly  turn  to  loathsome  galL 
Suppose  your  threat  fulfill'd  unto  the  letter 
Against  this  man,  the  deed  would  paltry  seem 
Unto  the  world,  and  cruel, — on  your  fair  fame 
Would  cast  a  stain  ;  and  you  yourself  at  last 
Would  be  constrain'd  to  feel  that  this  was  true. 
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Han,  No  more  such  speeches,  Sosilus,  or  you 
Will  make  me  loathe  philosophy  henceforth. 
A  good  plaything  it  is  in  leisure  hours, 
But  all  unfitted  for  the  martial  field, 
Or  state  affairs,  and  ne'er  can  form  a  hero ; — 
Could  it  have  led  my  steps  across  the  Alps, 
Or  won  the  palm  of  victory  from  Rome  ? 
Oh,  no.     '  Tis  but  a  thing  of  words,  and  oft 
The  manly  course  of  action  will  arrest. 
By  balancing  too  nicely  right  and  wrong. 
So  prithee,  peace,  dispute  my  will  no  more  ; 
For  1  must  have  this  Magius  in  my  power. 
And  mean  that  he  be  hither  dragg'd  to-night. 

Sos,  If  you'll  not  listen  to  philosophy. 
Yet  hear  me  for  our  friendship's  sacred  ties. 
Tve  left  my  country  and  a  peaceful  life. 
Following  your  fortunes  'mid  the  perils  of  war. 
At  your  exploits  I  feel  a  father's  joy, 
Pleas'd  to  behold  the  triumphs  of  his  son ; 
And  each  reverse  which  scowls  upon  our  cause. 
Sends  to  my  heart  a  corresponding  pang. 
With  books  and  sweet  converse,  the  hours  of  camp, 
So  tedious  else,  unheeded  sped  away  : 
And  .under  my  tuition,  the  rich  teniae 
Of  Greece,  my  country,  is  to  you  familiar  ; 
And  her  poetic  stores  and  varied  lore 
Are  spread  before  you,  an  unfailing  feast 
I  you  beseech,  in  mem'ry  of  the  past. 
Of  mutual  studies,  and  our  social  bliss. 
That  moderation  with  your  measures  mix. 
I  read  a  storm  dark'ning  on  your  face ; 
And  when  it  bursts  it  will  be  terrible. 
Although  your  love  is  cheering  as  the  sun 
Amidst  the  ohill  of  winter. 
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Han.  Enough.     You  are  a  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Wiio  in  the  school  of  the  stoic  Zeno, 
Or  Epicurus,  his  antipodes, 
Would  claim  distinction  on  the  score  of  skill ; 
But  who  to  manage  war  and  state  affairs 
Are  all  unfit.     You  must  not,  therefore,  think 
To  fetter  me  with  ties  of  love  and  friendship, 
In  things  relating  to  my  proper  province.    • 
In  these  I'm  absdlute.     Now,  Hanno,  hear 
What  I'd  have  done.     You'll  straight  unto  the  camp, 
And  take  with  you  sufficient  force  wherewith 
The  Capuan  traitor  to  secure,  whom  you. 
With  due  despatch,  shall  hither  bring  to  me. 

Mah.  Thus  far,  my  lord,  I've  bridled  up  my  tongue, 
Not  wishing  rashly  to  give  an  advice ; 
But  now  I'll  venture,  though  I  should  displease, 
To  state  what  cool  reflection  teaches  me. 
I  was  a  party  to  the  Capuan  treaty, 
In  which  'tis  stipulated,  neither  we 
Nor  Carthage  the  state's  liberty  infringe  ; 
And  if  in  face  of  this,  you  violent  hands 
On  Magius  lay,  I  fear  for  the  result. 
Our  union  is  so  recent.     Men  may  say, 
1'he  drink  must  needs  be  bad  that  sours  when  new. 
And — and — 

Han.  Eight  and  acute,  my  gallant  fellow,  ever. 
There's  more  in  what  you've  said  than  Sosilus, 
With  all  his  Greek  philosophy  has  leam'd. 
But  what  are  we,  so  circumstanc'd,  to  do  ? 
In  temperately  shall  Magius  rail,  abuse 
Us  all,  and  injure  with  impunity  ? 

Mah*  The  senate  hold  the  helm  of  state, 
And  they  should  call  him  to  account,  or  else 
Give  you  that  power. 
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Han.  So  it  behoves  us  to  apply  to  them  ? 

Mah.  I  see  no  other  prudent  plan. 

Han,  How  very  tardy  prudence  dictates  seem 
Unto  the  violence  of  desire  !     The  fire 
Which  burns  within  us  e'en  may  quench  itself 
For  want  of  aliment,  and  leave  the  mind 
A  sear'd  and  calcin'd  mass.     I  see  my  way 
Before  me  clearly,  but  the  doubting  traitor 
Cries  loudly — "  Stop,  His  better  take  some  time. 
And  what  you  undertake  do  properly, 
Than  have  your  acts  to  cancel  or  reform." 

0  that  opinion  were  the  slave  of  power, 
And  when  a  thing  is  done  by  dint  of  valour, 
That  it  should  then  receive  the  stamp  of  right ; 
And  that  the  world  no  anger  thereat  hatched 
To  wreak  upon  us  at  a  fitting  time ! 
Nathless  to  patience  I  will  be  a  pupil  ; 

So,  Hanno,  you  to  Capua  must  go 

With  your  commission  chang'd  unto  this  tone, — 

1  mean  to  have  an  audience  of  the  senate. 
And  will  upon  them  in  the  morning  wait. 
Some  leading  members  told  of  my  intent, 
Will  certify  it  to  the  rest     You  can 
Effect  this  object  yet  to-night ;  and  since 

The  message  is  of  peace,  and  danger  quite  remote, 
You  need  no  armed  party  for  your  guard. 

Hanno,  Danger  I  think  not  of ;  I've  gone  for  you 
Upon  more  perilous  adventures  far 
Than  to  haul  fifty  traitors  out  of  Capua. 

Han.  Indeed !     Of  that  'tis  lawful  that  I  doubt. 

Hanno,  I  tell  you  only  what  is  true. 

Han,  For  instance,  then  ?  my  mind 
Being  now  at  ease,  I'd  gladly  hear  you  prate. 
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Uanno.  The  Gauls  in  mighty  force  becdde  the  Bhone, 
Sate  to  oppose  ns  as  we  came  from  Spain ; — 
With  a  choice  party  np  the  river's  stream 
A  day  I  march'd,  then  cross'd  with  horse  and  foot — 
Passage  appalling  bnt  to  cavalry, 
And  those  well-skill'd  to  swim ;  for  any  rafts 
We  could  construct  so  wondrous  limber  were, 
That  rats  it  secm'd  were  their  fit  freight,  not  men, 
Must  'ring  my  force  upon  the  farther  side, 
A  while's  repose  strength  to  recruit  I  gave  ; 
Then  march'd  against  the  foe  intent  on  yoa 
You  saw  my  signal,  and  began  to  cross ; 
The  Gauls  all  ignorant  of  my  approach. 
The  river  enter  to  oppose  your  landing  ; 
But  T  in  flank  and  rear  advancing  take 
Their  camp,  and  rout  them  with  small  loss  to  us. 
The  fate  of  Carthage  then  upon  me  hung ; 
And  vigour  on  my  part,  with  prudence  join'd, 
Her  array  sav'd  ;  for  Scipio  was  near. 

Mah.  Brother  in  arras  1  I  swear  by  all  the  gods 
I  am  asham'd  to  hear  you  talk  it  thus. 
Your  praises  in  the  mouths  of  other  men 
Would  you  become — unseemly  in  your  own. 

Ilanno.  Pshawl  pshawl  my  friend,  be  not  so  grave  on  trifles. 
We  should  claim  privilege  to  praise  ourselves 
Within  a  land  of  foes,  whose  venom'd  tongues 
Befoul  UH,  warp  and  pervert  our  actions. 
The  bniit  of  our  vicfries  reaching  them, 
They  die  of  fear,  and  neither  could  nor  would 
Record  them.* 

Han.   Your  present  charge,  at  least,  Hanno,  is  easy ; 
Nor  GaulH  nor  rivers  here  are  to  o'ercome. 

•  Soo  Livy.  lib.  xxii.,  caput  7,  adfinem. 
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Hafmo.  Nor  marshes  either,  my  lov'd  chief. 
My  memory  turns  to  that  accursed  spot 
Where  by  the  Arno  and  the  mountains  flank'd, 
Etruria  shews  a  barren,  wat'ry  waste, 
Which,  to  gain  time,  you  had  decreed  to  pass. 
Four  days  and  eke  three  nights  our  toil  endur'd, 
Nights  sleepless,  and  the  days  of  little  food 
For  man  or  beast.     Our  hearts  within  us  died. 
And  gave  up  all  for  lost.     Your  brother  Mago, 
Whose  task  it  was  to  hang  around  the  march. 
Prevent  desertion,  urge  the  lazy  on, 
Caird  to  me,  I  remember,  on  the  morn 
When  light  was  breaking  on  the  second  day — 
^^  Hanno,  you  see  those  knaves  who,  yonder  laid 
Upon  their  baggage,  make  a  feint  of  sleep. 
But  who  will  slink  away  when  we  have  gone  ; 
Haste,  and  arouse  them.*'     To  the  spot  my  horse 
I  tum'd,  and  loudly  shouted — "  Up,  you  knaves  I " 
But  all  in  vain  ;  not  e'en  the  heaven's  thunder 
Could  have  awak'd  them  on  their  wat'ry  bed. 
For  they  were  dead.     Of  losses  this  the  first. 
Hourly  thereafter  man  and  beast  dropp'd  down  : 
The  marsh  with  bodies,  as  a  battle-field, 
Was  strewn,  and  you,  e-'en  with  your  elephant. 
Sick  and  sore-ey'd,  could  hardly  reach  the  land. 

Sos,  Oh  I  you  recal  to  mind  a  tale  of  horror. 
The  gods  save  me  from  such  another  ride ! 
I  often  thought  of  that  Serbonian  bog, 
Which,  near  to  Egypt,  bordering  on  the  sea, 
And  sand-bestrown,  deludes  the  traveller 
With  promise  of  fix'd  land,  till  down  he  sinks 
Ingulph'd  and  lost. 

Han.  Enough  of  parley ;  let  us  to  our  business, 
Hanno,  good  night,  'tis  time  you  were  away ; 
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ACT    THE    SEC0N;D. 

SCENE   I. 
The  Capuan  Forum. 

Enter  DECIUS  MAGIUS  and  PEROLLA. 

Mag,  The  mom,  which  shews  so  fine,  cheer'd  by  the  sun 
Unclouded,  mounting  the  azure  firmament, 
No  charms  holds  out  to  me.     The  city's  gay 
And  full  of  bustle — 'tis  a  holiday  ; 
But  I  feel  nothing  of  the  general  joy. 
My  heart  now  bleeds  at  ev'ry  pore  for  thee, 
0  my  infatuated  country  I  doomed 
By  heaven  to  ruin ;  yet  nathless  you  rejoice 
To  tread  perdition's  brink,  just  as  the  ox 
Will  frisk  elated  when  to  slaughter  led. 
Evil  to  you  is  good,  and  good  is  evil ; 
You  cherish  into  life  the  scotched  snake, 
Which  will  the  kindly  bosom's  warmth  requite 
With  mortal  sting.     If  nature  and  mankind 
Had  sympathetic  feelings  with  my  soul. 
Darkness  and  clouds  would  now  o'erspread  the  sky 
Obscure  the  sun,  and  shades  of  night  diffuse. 
While  tempests  rais'd  their  voice,  and  from  each  tower 
And  ancient  battlement  of  Capua 
The  screeching  owl  and  boding  cries  of  death 
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Were  heard,  and  all  our  people  everywhere 
With  terror  stmck,  stood  pale  and  trembling. 

P<fr.  'Twoold  be  the  welcome  Hannibal  deserves, 
The  true  presage  what  Capua  awaits 
From  his  alliance. 

Citizens  erouing  the  stage. 

Mag.  My  fellow-citizens,  I  bid  yon  stop, 
And  tell  me  whither  in  such  haste  you  speed. 

\sf  iit,  Hannibal  is  expected.  Marins  Blosius,  our 
pretor.  beard  from  him  last  night,  and  we  are  going  out  to 
meet  him. 

Mag.  *Twould  more  become  you,  sirs,  to  stay  at  home, 
And  mind  vonr  own  affurs. 

2d  Cit.  *Ovl,  sir,  our  rulers  wish  that  we  all  tnm  out, 
with  wives  and  children,  to  give  him  a  welcome.  And,  to 
tell  the  truth,  we  stood  in  no  need  of  exhortation,  being 
misrbtily  desirous  to  have  a  peep  at  so  hedoubted  a  warrior. 
His  face,  as  well  as  his  air,  must  be  that  of  Mars,  and  the  awe 
which  he  inspires  will  receive  an  addition  from  the  loss  of 
liis  right  eye.  Yet  some  say  it  is  not  distinguishedj  hot 
merely  weak :  he  wears  a  black  bandage  over  it.  Gad- 
z«"K)kers,  sir,  don't  you  know  that  the  whole  city,  particularly 
the  lady  part  of  onr  population,  are  quite  agog  for  this  visit  ? 
He  is  expected  to  bring  along  with  him  a  number  of  his 
officers,  dashing  yonug  fellows,  who  never  fail  to  recommend 
themselves,  wherever  they  go,  to  the  afiections  of  the  sect 

Mog.  Such  brainless  fools  as  you  might  draw  salt  tears 
From  th'  eyes  of  wiser  men ;  give  you  a  toy, 
A  tickling  straw,  like  children,  you  are  pleased ; 
And  for  parade  and  gloss  of  novelty 
You'll  barter  freedom  and  yourselves  away. 
But  let  me  reason  with  you,  citizens, 
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And  make  your  errors  plain,  if  possible, 
That  you  adopt  a  better  course  of  life. 
What's  Hannibal  to  you,  that  you  should  run 
To  gaze  upon  him,  and  with  plaudits  loud 
Hail  his  arrival  ?     Will  he  do  you  good  ? 

Ist  Cit,  He's  great  in  power,  they  say,  and  Capua 
From  Carthage  union  will  be  of  more  count, 
And  all  our  fortunes  for  the  better  change. 

Mag,  Mere  lures  for  children,  which  will  draw  none  else. 
I  tell  you,  honest  friend,  you  are  misled ; 
For  grant  this  chief  should  conquer  Italy, 
(Which  all  the  gods  forbid)  yet  Capua 
Shall  never  in  importance  therefrom  rise. 
He'll  use  her  as  Ambition's  stepping-stone. 
To  vault  up  to  the  summit  of  his  hopes. 
And  there  arrived,  kick  you  into  the  dirt. 
You'll  be  his  slaves,  to  drudge  it  to  his  pleasure. 
Already  has  he  sent  a  garrison 
To  overawe  tbe  city  with  his  arms. 
And  school  us  to  his  mind. 

2d  Git  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  seems  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  we  have  not  reflected  well  on  the  matter. 

Ist  Cit  E'en  wiser  heads  than  ours  are  apt  to  err. 
I  hope,  sir,  that  'twiU  be  no  harm  in  us,  \To  Mag, 

Although  we  now  go  out  to  see  the  man. 
Our  wives  and  children  much  desire  to  go, 
And  cannot  well  go  out  alone. 

Mag.  More  folly  yet !     Ah  I  unforeseeing  men. 
You  know  not  half  the  evils  which  await  yon. 
Your  wives  and.  children  you  would  gratify ; 
'Tis  good ;  but  think  the  Carthaginian  soldiers, 
By  violence  or  seduction,  will  defile 
Your  marriage-beds,  deflower  your  daughters, 
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Make  yonr  abodes — abodes  as  yet  of  peace — 
Sorrow-behaimted,  stained  with  infamy, 
While  for  your  wrongs  you  vainly  seek, redress. 

1^/  at  The  picture  which  your  honour  draws  alarms  us. 
And,  fear'd  we  not  our  rulers  to  displease, 
We'd  not  go  forth  at  all. 

Mdfj,  Your  houses  keep,  and  who  will  note  your  absence  % 

Ctilz('7w  rofire  to  one  side  of  the  stage. 

1  st  (Jit.  What  shall  we  do,  neighbours  ? 

2il  (Jit.  I  think  we  must  call  our  families,  and  go  home. 

3<Z  Git.  No,  no,  by  no  means.  I  shall  vote  for  our  going 
on. 

Ittf  at.  Faith,  I  believe  you're  right.  Why  should  we 
pretend  to  be  wiser  than  all  the  world?  Time  enough  to 
dislike  Hannibal  when  we  feel  that  he  has  ill-used  us. 

3fl  at.  That  Magius  is  a  friend  to  Rome,  and  an  enemy 
to  our  freedom.  He  would  be  glad  to  gain  favour  with  her 
by  delivering  us  into  her  dutrJiets,  from  which  we  have 
escaped  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  will  keep  down  such  tur- 
bulent geniuses  as  he,  and  teach  our  senate  to  govern  aright, 
and  make  us  an  independent  and  free  people. 

2d  at.   Let  us  go,  then.  [ExeuTit  citizens. 

Per.  These  rascals,  as  I  live,  will  yet  go  straight 
To  welcome  Hannibal,  th'  arch  enemy. 

Marj.  Aye.     Who  of  fools  shall  ever  make  wise  men. 

Per.  What  course  are  we  to  take  ? 

Mofj.  What  other  course  but  that  we  now  pursue  ? 

Per.  The  gen'ral  current  sets  in  strong,  you  see. 
Against  us  ;  Hannibal  will  soon  be  here, 
And  the  obsequious  senate,  at  his  nod. 
Will  give  you  up.     I  would  that  you  were  safe. 

Mafj.  Why,  let  him  come,  Fll  ever  do  my  duty ; 
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And  if  I  perish  now,  'tis  for  my  country. 
Would  that  I  could  devote  myself  to  her, 
And,  Curtius-like,  in  dying  give  her  life  I 

Per.  There  is  no  chance  of  that ;  we  stand  alone, 
And  what  befalls  us  wont  affect  the  state. 
The  storm  which  tears  up  by  the  roots  the  oak, 
Sweeps  roaring  harmless  o'er  the  bending  willow. 
Be  pliant  as  the  willow  the  meantime ; 
Bow  till  the  blast  goes  by ;  then  be  the  oak, 
Strong  and  unbending  for  your  country's  good. 

Mag,  Advise  you  me  to  cringe  unto  the  foe, 
And  give  our  sanction  to  the  base  desertion 
Of  Rome,  our  meritorious,  old  ally  ? 
No — never — never,  while  my  heart  doth  beat. 
And  the  red  stream  of  life  plays  through  my  veins, 
To  such  dishonour  will  I  stoop. 

Per.  But  if  you'll  carry  it  less  haughtily. 
The  tyrant  may  wink  at  the  past— o'erlook  you. 
And  at  a  future  more  convenient  time 
We'll  try  to  raise  again  our  fallen  country — 
And  here  are  those  who  in  the  cause  will  plead 
More  powerfiilly  than  I, 

Enter  MATERNA  and  FULVIA. 

Mat.  0  my  dear  spouse,  come  home ;  and  you,  Perolla, 
Unto  your  father's  house  with  speed  retire. 
Our  population  as  one  man  has  gone 
To  greet  with  plaudits  the  dire  Afric  chief; 
And  be  assur'd  your  conduct  will  be  deem'd 
As  insult  and  defiance  at  him  hurl'd. 
Must  I  lose  both,  husband  and  son  betroth 'd  ? 
0  Magius,  for  the  present  shun  Perolla  ; 
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And  if  you  court  destraction  for  yourself 
Let  him  escape. 

FuU  Do,  father,  send  PeroUa  home. 
Let  not  the  Punic  vengeance  light  on  him. 

Mag.  Take  comfort  to  yourselves,  my  gentle  dames, 
He's  in  no  danger  ;  for  his  father's  treason 
To  Rome  sufficient  merit  will  be  deem'd 
To  expiate  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Per.  Deal  gently  with  my  father,  for  our  love. 
He  acts  according  as  it  seems  the  best 
In  his  erroneous  judgment. 

Mat.  O  be  persuaded,  Magius ;  leave  this  place, 
Come  home  with  us,  and  ere  it  be  too  late 
Let  us  endeavour,  by  the  friends  we  have, 
To  pacify  the  foe  you  have  incens'd. 
Consider  this  to  be  your  only  course, 
If  you  desire  to  shun  his  heavy  wrath : 
The  senate,  if  he  asks,  will  give  you  up. 

Mag.  By  that  same  treaty  Capua  made  with  him. 
She  has  the  exercise  of  her  own  laws. 
And  by  these  ought  to  call  her  citizens 
T'  account  when  they  offend.     How,  then,  can  she. 
With  shadow  e'en  of  justice,  give  me  up  ? 

Mat,  Ah  I  you  should  know  the  influence  of  power. 
It  can  overrule  and  modify  the  law, 
And  make  the  hoar  judge,  spite  of  precedent, 
And  the  conviction  of  his  sober  reason 
Give  th'  innocent  to  death.    What  will  our  state 
Keep  back  from  the  victorious  Punic  chief? 
Refusal  would  be  vain,  since  he  can  take 
At  his  own  hand  the  boon  he  deigns  to  ask ; 
And  he  is  not  the  man  to  be  put  off. 

Mag.  Right,  that's  the  truth.    Now  hearmy  appUcation, 
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We're  slaves  depending  on  a  tyrant's  nod, 

Degraded  lower  than  the  scale  of  man. 

We  have  a  form  of  government  no  more — 

For  what's  the  essence  of  it  is  not  found. 

A  senate  is  an  emblem  of  the  free  ; 

But  Capuan  senators  are  men  of  straw, 

Puppets  to  move  on  wires  as  Hannibal 

May  pull  the  strings.     Live  I  to  see  things  thus  ? 

Damned  tyrant,  leader  of  a  barb'rous  host 

Which  thou  hast  fleshed  in  cruelty,  and  led  on 

O'er  bridges  of  the  dead,  giving  for  fbod, 

When  nothing  else  was  found  to  bless  their  maw, 

Rome's  slaughtered  sona     No  cannibals  before 

Were  known  to  feed  on  human  flesh  so  stale.* 

Thou  comest  now — a  blighting  curse — to  us. 

Laying  thine  iron  yoke  upon  our  necks. 

Which  we,  unbroken  in,  would  fain  shake  off, 

As  the  young  horse  will  plunge  and  gnaw  the  bit, 

When  first  the  rider  mounts  upon  his  back. 

With  thee  the  fellows  of  thy  toils  and  crimes 

To  feed  on  our  abundance  which  they  will, 

As  long  time  famine  gnaw'd,  more  greedily 

Devour.     And  who  are  those  who  with  thee  serve  ? 

A  mixed  multitude — refuse  of  nations — 

From  Spain,  and  Gaul,  and  Punic  territory, 

*  We  find  snch  charges  against  Hannibal  made  in  Livy.  ''  Hunc 
(militem),  natur^  et  moribus  immitem  ferumqne,  insuper  dux  ipse 
cfieravit,  pontibas  ac  molibus  ex  humanorum  corponim  strui  faciendis, 
et  (quod  proloqui  etiam  piget)  vesci  humanis  corponbns  docendo.  Lib. 
xxiii.,  caput  5. 

These  troops,  whose  nature  and  manners  are  cruel  and  barbardus, 
their  leader  himself  has  rendered  more  savage,  by  piling  up  human 
bodies  to  form  bridges  and  ramparts,  and,  which  is  shocking  to  utter,  by 
teaching  them  to  feed  on  human  flesh. 
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Whom,  as  a  plague,  their  native  lands  drove  forth, 
And  these  in  dust  this  state  shall  trample  down. 
Materna,  O  Materna,  my  lov'd  wife, 
That  you  would  have  me  sue  for  grace  the  chief, 
Who,  and  his  host,  are  such  as  I  Ve  described  I 
Although  invested  with  the  power  of  Jove, 
That  he  could  rend  the  elemental  world. 
Confound  the  earth  and  sea  with  heaven,  and  point, 
With  hand  unerring,  the  red  thunderbolt. 
To  sink  me  into  hell,  I  would  not  do  it. 

Mat,  Alack  I  my  spouse,  for  me,  then,  and  your  daughter. 
Ah  I  Fulvia,  you  '11  soon  be  fatherless, 
A  widow  I ;  and  th'  evening  of  my  days. 
With  sorrow  and  calamities  overspread, 
Shall  close  upon  me  in  the  silent  grave 
A  season  all  too  soon.    My  hopes  in  life 
Now  twine  themselves  unto  the  fate  of  others ; 
For  at  these  years  I  seek  not  more  myself 
Than  to  draw  out  existence  wasting  thread 
In  peace.     I  hoped,  t'ave  seen  thee,  Fulvia,  join'd 
In  wedlock  to  thy  love  Perolla  here, 
And  ere  I  died,  to  dandle  on  my  knee 
The  progeny  of  both  ;  your  sire  and  I 
Meantime  rejoicing  in  your  mutual  bliss. 
Descending  calm  into  the  vale  of  years. 
And  meeting  without  fear  approaching  death. 
Content  that  you  should  propagate  our  race. 
But  thou,  0  proud-unbending  man,  wilt  blast 
These  peaceful  prospects,  nor  regard  our  tears. 
E'en  savage  beasts  will  feel  for  their  own  flesL. 

Mag,  The  patriot's  course  by  duty  pointed  out, 
For  lesser  interests  should  not  be  forsaken  ; 
And  if  it  is,  he 's  weak  and  wicked  both,      I 
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Mat,  Call  you  it  patriotism  to  destroy 
Yourself  and  yours,  the  more  especially 
That  Capua  thereby  will  nothing  gain  ? 

Mag,  Th'  event  of  things  belongs  unto  the  go( 
'Tis  ours  to  act  on  principles  approved, 
Whatever  thence  may  flow ;  and  should  we  die 
To  prove  our  love  to  Capua  sincere, 
Our  lives  will  not  be  thrown  away,  but  like 
The  rose,  we  '11  leave  a  savour  sweet  behind  ; 
And  mayhap  our  example  for  the  flame — 
The  sacred  flame  in  many  generous  bosoms, 
Which  forth  at  length  in  fury  wild  shall  bursi 
And  overwhelm  the  foe. 

Mat,  And  do  not  nature  and  the  gods 
Lay  duties  on  you  to  your  wife  and  child 
As  well  as  to  your  country  ?     Tell  me  this — 
Must  you,  for  what  you  deem  as  Capua's  good. 
Fight  perseveringly,  when  doing  so 
Your  family  you  destroy  ;  or  should  you  stand 
By  them,  and  leave  this  city  to  its  fate  ? 

Mag,  The  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  native  land 
More  sacred  are  than  any  other  ties. 
Because  more  meritorious  'tis  by  far 
To  benefit  a  number  than  a  few. 
And  thence  we  see  the  Bomans  of  past  times. 
The  perfect  model  citizens  should  be, 
Lov'd  country  far  above  all  other  calls 
On  their  affection.     Thus  they  grew  so  great, 
Horatius,  he  whose  patriotic  arm 
Sav'd  her  from  falling  under  Sabine  rule. 
E'en  stabb'd  his  sister  when  he  saw  her  weep 
Her  lover's  death,  the  champion  of  the  foe. 

Mat.  Abominable  principles ! 

T  2 
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The  curse  of  heaven  will  on  the  people  light 

Who  act  on  them.     The  memory  of  that  wretch 

H«)ratiu8,  who  excites  your  admiration, 

Will,  in  an  age  of  more  civility, 

Ik'  execrated  hy  the  human  kind. 

If  crime  and  barbarism  a  patriot  make. 

Shun  him,  my  soul,  like  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

Fie  on  yon,  husband  !     Sear  not  thus  your  heart; 

Nor  s|)eak  to  me  again  in  such  a  strain, 

Or  I  '11  hate  Kome  which  heretofore  I  lov'd. 

I  'gin  to  think  her  boasted  liberty 

Is  nothing  more  except  another  name 

For  iK)wer  which  she  is  ready  e'er  to  sway, 

Playing  the  tyrant  both  in  private  life, 

And  with  the  world.     But  if  such  be  the  case, 

Carthage  alliance  you  so  much  cry  down. 

May  bear  comparison  with  hers. 

Mtnj,  You  talk  it  like  a  fool. 
Home  head  was  of  the  body  politic, 
Of  which  the  Capuans  were  members,  and 
In  time  had  been  more  closely  blended  with  her, — 
Our  language,  customs,  interest  the  same. 
T^ie  privilege  of  Roman  citizens 
The  most  of  us,  indeed,  enjoy'd,  and  all 
Enjoy'd  had  soon  :  No  honour  Rome  could  claim 
But  we'd  a  share.  . 

Mat.  And  you  were  likewise  partners  in  her  crimes. 

Mat/,  Her  crimes  I    By  Jove,  'tis  false :  she  had  no  crimes. 
Woman,  thou  art  my  very  flesh  and  blood, 
Yet  sidest  against:  m:e  now.     The  pelican 
Is  said  to  feed  her  own  e'en  with  her  life  ; 
But  thou,  on  th'  other  hand,  wouldst  them  devour. 
IMust  I  then  pluck  thee  from  my  heart  where  thou 
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Hast  rooted  strongly  by  affections  ties  ? 
Go  from  me,  and  along  with  thee  thy  daughter. 
Be  what  the  other  Capuan  females  are ; 
Be  your  delight  in  luxury  and  pleasure, 
And  in  pursuit  of  what  the  soul  desires, 
Cast  modesty  and  shame  behind  your  backs. 
Ever  and  anon  at  baths  and  banquets  be. 
And  may  no  rumpl'd  rose-leaf  on  the  couch 
Disturb  your  Syb'rite  rest.     Call  Hannibal 
And  his  cut-throats  to  share  in  your  delights  ; 
Unto  their  lust  let  wanton  Capua's  daughters 
Give  up  their  persons,  and  the  union  may 
Perchance  give  birth  unto  a  race  of  men ; 
For  those  among  us  now  who  claim  the  name, 
Deserve  it  not.     Go  from  me  with  all  si[)eed — 
I  cast  you  off;  but  will  not  raise  my  hand, 
Horatius-Jike,  and  inflict  due  punishment. 

Mat,  Know  for  your  comfort,  0  most  gallant  maii. 
You  have  no  need  to  stain  your  sword  with  blood 
Of  an  unhappy,  broken-hearted  wife ; 
For  your  unkindness  will  destroy  her  life 
As  surely,  if  not  quite  so  soon. 

FvH.  Ope  not  your  lips  in  words  so  harsh,  my  father ; 
For  I  was  wont  upon  your  smiles  to  feed. 
And  life  imbibe  more  fresh  with  ev'ry  kiss. 
O  let  me  clasp  your  knees,  and  pray  that  you 
Be  reconciled  to  my  mother. 

M(xg,  Vex  me  not  farther  with  such  folly,  girl. 
You  are  a  true  chip  of  th'  inconstant  sex 
Who  will  entreat,  and,  for  advantage,  promise 
Whate'er  is  ask'd,  nor  yet  in  tortuous  paths 
Forbear  to  wander. 

Fer,  I  pray  thee  by  the  name  of  father,  lay 
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Thy  wrath  aside  ;  the  evils  which  beset  us 
Are  such  as  should  unite  e'en  hearts  of  foes. 
And  let  them  not  divide  those  of  one  blood. 
Your  wife  has  spoken  from  excess  of  zeal 
On  your  account,  nor  would  betray  our  state. 
Appn^ciate  right  her  worth,  my  loving  sire, 
And  rather  love  her  more  for  such  affection. 
Meantime,  on  you  again  we'd  urge  our  suit 
1\»  leave  this  place,  for  nothing  good  can  come 
From  your  being  here,  but  evil  to  us  all. 

Moff.  Have  your  own  way ;  I  yield  unto  your  wishes. 
I  meant  to  triumph  o'er  our  nation's  foe. 
And  by  my  lofty  bearing  him  defy. 
Erect,  unconquer'd  'mid  the  gen'ral  fall. 
But  triumph  to  tragedy  these  females. 
By  tears  and  lamentation  so(m  have  turn'd. 
I  would  those  scenes  enacted  now  were  hid 
In  darkness  ;  for  they  are  a  compliment 
To  our  foes  power,  therefore  let  us  go  home. 
And  hide  debate  and  grief  in  private  life. 
Ladies,  proceed,  and  we  will  follow  you. 

Exeunt  Materna  and  Fulvia,  follow  Magius  and  PerolLn. 

SCENE  IT. 
Changes  to  a  street  of  Capua. 

Enter  a  erowd  of  citizens,  then  city-officers. 

1st  Off.  May  the  tormenting  sp'rits  of  Erebus 
Fetch  me,  if  ever  such  a  crowd  I  saw. 
The  welcome  which  to  Hannibal  is  given 
Is  like  a  glutton's  mess  which  chokes  the  eater. 
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The  way's  obstructed,  and  I  know  not  how 
The  Punic  chief  can  pass. 

2d  Off.  Faith,  I  believe  that  many  here  to-day, 
Or  in  the  street,  or  windows,  or  balconies, 
Look  on  the  sun  first  time  for  many  years. 
The  peevish  wretch,  bed-ridden,  who'd  not  stir 
To  do  his  family  good,  sore  missing  him. 
Crawls  forth  to  have  a  view  of  Hannibal. 

1st  Off.   What 's  to  be  done  ?     Make  way,  you  knaves, 
1  say. 
Or  with  my  truncheon  I  will  maul  your  heads 
Til  Ithey  are  addl'd  to  be  like  your  brains. 

A  at.  Let  a  poor  man  do  what  he  can,  it  seems  he  will 
always  be  found  in  the  wrong.  Our  rulers  have  exhorted  us 
to  go  out  and  welcome  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  and  now  we 
are  like  to  be  beaten  for  our  compliance. 

Another  Cit.  Be  gentle  with  us,  masters.  Our  intentions 
in  coming  hither  were  good,  even  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
senate,  as  intimated  to  us.  And  consider  that  we  cannot, 
without  mischief,  make  way  through  the  bodies  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  who  fence  us  round  like  a  wall. 

let  Off.  Who  cares  how  you  make  way,  provided  the 
place  is  cleared.  Do  not  think  to  claim  merit  for  obstructing 
our  streets ;  for  it  was  not  meant  that  you  should  come 
out,  if  there  was  no  room  ;  but  your  impertinent  curiosity  will 
thrust  you  into  the  very  spot  through  which  the  procession 
must  pass.  Could  you  not  have  been  contented  with  a  more 
distant  view  ?  Oflf,  off,  you  sneaking  villains,  with  your  pro- 
fessions of  good  intentions.  I'  faith,  I'm  thinking  that  if 
we  be  indebted  to  your  good  intentions,  'twill  be  as  happens 
in  the  case  of  divine  visitations,  when  the  gods  lay  heavy 
calamities  upon  us,  which  yet,  as  the  learned  shew,  are  for 
our  good  in  a  prospective  point  of  view,  by  teaching  us  to 
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exercise  patience  and  resignation.     Come,  come,  make  haste 
and  get  off,  or  we  will  call  in  the  military. 

[City-officei's  drive  ojf  citizens. 

Enter  HANNIBAL,  toith  MAHARBAL  and  Attendants, 
meeting  the  NINNII  CELEBES,  PACTTV^IUS  CALO- 
VIUS,  etc. 

Col.  Ten  thousand  thanks  we  give  you  for  this  honour ; 
And  through  the  city  gen'ral  bustle  reigns — 
Proclaiming  that  to  see  you  all  rejoice. 

Han.  A  lively  pleasure  to  my  heart  your  words 
Convey ;  and  let  us  now  unto  the  senate, 
Upon  the  business  which  has  brought  me  hither. 

Cal,  No ;  not  to-day,  my  lord,  I  would  advise. 
A  memorable  era  will  this  day 
To  Capua  become  ;  then  spend  it  not 
In  business,  but  allow  our  joyful  hearts 
To  give  the  welcome  your  deserts  deserve. 
To-morrow  we  the  senate  will  assemble. 

Han,    Wise  men  will  mind  their  business  first,   which 
done, 
To  pleasure  they  will  turn  with  greater  relish. 

Nin.  Cel.  My  lord,  'twas  meant  that  you  should  be  cur 
guest; 
And  we  an  entertainment  have  provided. 
The  senate  would  reluctantly  assemble ; 
Therefore,  let  us  advise  you  for  the  day 
To  banish  care  and  serious  thoughts. 

Han,  I  think  I  must  comply.  \^Abnde, 

Well,  let  the  matter  be  as  you  desire  ; 
Much  of  the  day  remains  yet  to  be  spent 
Ere  it  be  time  that  we  the  banquet  seek — 
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The  interval  we'll  use  to  see  the  city, 
A  labour  which  I  doubt  not  will  repay. 

Cal.  We  '11  shew  you  all  the  lion» ;  and,  my  lonl, 
I  have  a  son  whom  I  would  fain  you  knew  ; 
Pray,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  introduce  him  ? 

Han.  Calovius,  I  hear  your  son  consorts 
With  Magius,  who's  our  greatest  enemy. 

Cah  Unthinking  youth,  my  lord,  led  him  astray, 
Back'd  by  the  love  he  has  for  Magius'  daughter. 

Han,  The  past  I  will  forget.     Bring  him  with  you 
Unto  the  banquet. 

Cal.  The  load  of  gratitude  upon  my  heart 
Words  would  proclaim  but  poorly ;  I  '11  be  silent. 

Han.  Now,  gentlemen,  come  on ;  we  claim  your  guidance 
To  see  the  city.  [^Eiieunt. 
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ACT    THE    THIRD. 

SCENE  I. 

A  rormi  In  the  lumm  of  Pacuvim  Cal^vius, 

EriUr  OALOVIUS,  hw  Wife  APPIA,  awl  Son  PEROLLA. 

CaL  Conduct  like  this  will  never  do,  my  son. 
My  wisheH  and  your  duty  on  you  call'd 
To  go  with  me  and  welcome  Hannibal, 
Instead  whereof  you  have  all  day  been  absent, 
And  in  what  Company  I     With  Magiiis, 
Expressing,  like  poor  fools,  contempt  of  him 
Whose  power  let  forth  would  crush  you  both  to  dust. 

Par,  'Tis  dutiful  in  me  to  love  my  country. 

CaL  But  does  your  conduct  shew  you  Capua's  friend  ? 
Be  not  deceived ;  it  well  may  be  her  bane, 
But  cannot  do  her  good.     And  what  is  more. 
You  lack  in  the  respect  that's  due  to  me. 
And  may  draw  vengeance  down  upon  my  head 
For  your  misdeeds. 

Par.  Ought  not  each  one  who  bears  a  love  to  Capua, 
To  try  to  snatch  her  from  a  foreign  gripe  ? 
This  Hannibal  a  tyrant  cniel  will  prove. 
And  leave  us  not  the  semblance  e'en  of  freedom. 

CaL  Pray,  can  he  play  the  tyrant  more  than  Rome  ? 
Rome  e'en  to  her  own  children  ever  cruel, 
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As  their  secessions  from  her  will  attest, 
And  chiefly  that  to  the  Mount  Sacer  calVd. 
But  yet  th'  unhappy  men  had  not  the  means 
The  root  of  all  their  ills  t'  eradicate, 
By  casting  oflf  the  yoke  of  their  harsh  masters, 
And  hopes  fallacious  led  them  to  return. 
If  now  they're  patient  under  those  who  rule, 
'Tis  that  their  necks  are  hardened  to  the  yoke, 
And  they  no  more  have  hope  to  shake  it  off 
Link  hot  the  name  of  Hannibal  to  tyranny ; 
He  gives  us  the  exercise  of  our  own  laws. 
Nor  has  been  guilty  of  one  overt  act 
Against  their  spirit ;  and  this  being  so. 
Take  not  the  flatt'ring  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  you're  a  patriot,  who  dost  but  oppose 
The  people's  will,  to  cheat  them  of  their  good. 
Vapouring  of  what  you  wish  and  ought  to  do. 
Your  greener  years  to  counsel  more  mature 
Should  listen — not  be  carried  off  your  feet 
By  fancies  which  are  foolish  and  fantastic. 
Plague  on't ;  this  is  fruition  of  your  love 
To  Fulvia,  the  foolish  Magius'  daughter, 
Join'd  to  pernicious  counsels  of  your  mother. 

Ap,  I'll  not  endure  in  silence  such  reproach. 
I  am  a  Roman  of  an  honour'd  house, 
And  fair  ancestral  fame  would  shun  to  stain. 
Pernicious  counsels  I     Is  it  wrong  to  love 
The  country  where  life's  breath  I  first  inhaled, 
Where  some  reside  that  I  am  bound  to  honour. 
And  the  illustrious  ashes  of  my  line 
In  peace  repose  ?     Should  I  not  teach  my  son — 
Bone  of  my  bone — my  very  flesh  and  soul — 
To  bear  a  part  in's  own  and  mother's  duty, 

U 
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In  doing  good  to  Borne,  which  you  depreciate, 
Unwilling  to  allow  her  matchless  merits  f 
Respect  for  you  tied  up  Perolla's  tongue, 
Or  yon  from  him  had  heard  all  this  and  more. 
And  let  me  to  what's  said  yet  ferther  add — 
You  say  that  we  oppose  the  people's  will. 
And  cramp  the  growth  of  their  prosperity  ; 
But  who  the  people  taught  our  foe  to  love, 
Or  tempted  them  unto  a  breach  with  Bome  ? 

Per,  Aye,  and  procured  the  Punic  treaty  ? 

Cal,  Peace,  boy.     A  plaguy  wife's  enough  at  once. 

Ap.  Aye,  and  the  murders  which  that  treaty  crown'd, 
When  many  noble  Romans  in  our  baths 
Shut  up  were  smother'd,  the  most  horrid  death ; 
And  they  as  innocent  of  crimes  to  us 
As  is  the  child  unborn  1     Where  rests  the  blame 
Of  such  atrocity  ?     On  you,  my  spouse ; 
You  are  a  traitor  to  your  former  oaths, 
Are  lacking  in  affection  for  your  own, 
Unmindful  of  the  ties  'twixt  you  and  Bome, 
Myself  from  thence,  your  daughter  married  there. 
Your  family  and  their  friends  you  have  betrayed 
Unto  a  foreign  power  which  they  detest. 
Blush,  if  your  face  is  not  the  African's, 
In  livery  of  the  sun,  which  shuts  out  shame. 
You  hop'd  to  climb  to  power  in  a  new  rule, 
Denied  you  in  the  former  state  of  things. 
Ambition  I  what  is  man  when  led  by  thee  I 
What  tricks  fantastic  he  will  play  'fore  heaven  I 
What  crimes  commit  I 

Cal,  0  woman,  you  are  destined,  I  believe, 
To  plague  my  life.     Your  Boman  principles 
Are,  like  yourself,  absurd,  unreasonable. 
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So,  I  should  have  sate  still,  nor  moved  a  finger ; 
But  let  things  take  their  course,  whatever  befall, 
Where  nothing  could  be  done  for  good  to  Rome. 
But,  acting  thus,  I  ask  what  benefit 
Could  ever  to  the  Capuan  state  accrue  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  Rome  's  used  up,  efifete  ? 
And  Cannae  reft  away  what  power  she  had. 
Had  I  sate  still,  then,  by  the  right  of  war, 
Capua  had  falFn  into  the  Punic  hands, 
And  sufier'd  as  each  conquered  state  will  do. 
Was  it  not  wise  in  me  t'  avert  this  doom, 
Forming  a  treaty  with  great  Hannibal, 
On  equal  terms,  securing  all  our  rights  ? 
This  chief,  be  sure,  all  Italy  will  conquer, 
And  'midst  Suburra's  fame  his  standards  raise.* 
And  when  he  and  his  troops  to  home  return. 
To  rest  from  toil,  or  follow  conquests  new, 
Who  then  but  Capua  shall  the  ascendant  gain 
Of  all  Hesperia,  and  succeed  to  Rome  ? 
Ye  unforeseeing,  shallow-pated  fools, 
Instead  of  carping  at  me  for  my  conduct 
Which  your  dull  vision  was  unfit  to  pierce, 
Give  me  the  credit,  by  a  timely  stroke 
Of  policy,  to  have  in  future  time 
Provided  well  to  raise  my  country's  fortune. 

Ap.  I  hate  dishonest,  tortuous  policy. 
Tell  me  not  how  with  time  and  tide  you  ride 
The  flood  which  seems  to  lead  to  wealth  and  power. 

Actum,  inquit,  nihil  est,  nisi  Poeno  milite  portas 
FrangimuB,  et  mediS  yexillam  pono  SuburrS. 

Jut.  10  Sat. 

'Tis  naught,  except  Rome's  gates  we  break,  you  cry, 
And  Panic  banners  'midst  Suburra  fly. 
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Nor  talk  of  country's  good,  when  you  're  intent 
But  on  your  own.     For  me,  my  daily  wish 
And  prayer  is  to  promote  the  weal  of  Rome ; 
And  in  this  object  I  will  labour,  nor 
Regard  what  consequences  may  ensue. 
Dear  as  I  love  my  spouse  and  family, 
Should  good  to  Rome  require  of  me  their  death, 
I  would  not  scruple  at  the  sacrifice, 
Although  my  heart  burst  at  the  parting  pang, 
To  join  them  in  dread  Erebus  unknown. 

CaL  A  wife  and  mother  that  the  gods  have  sent 
T'  afflict  me  for  my  sins.     Come  hither,  boy. 
And  say  such  damned  principles  you  loathe. 

Pe^\  Alas  !  my  sire,  they  are,  I  feel,  mine  own. 

Col.  Curse  on  you  both.     If  once  my  wrath  awake, 
I  '11  let  you  taste  of  Rome  and  of  her  laws, 
Until  repletion  breed  satiety. 
Have  you  not  heard  that,  in  his  family, 
A  Roman  father  is  quite  absolute, 
And  o'er  his  children  has  the  power  of  life  ? 
If  I  did  now  strike  oflf  Perolla's  head, 
And  henceforth  cage  you  up,  my  stubborn  chuck, 
To  Capua  't  would  be  a  proper  lesson 
That  sons  and  wives  shun  disobedience. 

Ap,  Your  vengeance  fall  on  me,  but  spare  your  son, 
For  he  is  innocent ;   'tis  I  alone 
Who,  by  example  and  instruction. 
Have  made  him  what  he  is.     Do  not  delay. 
But  draw  your  sword,  and  strike  home  to  my  breast 
When  I*m  removed  you'll  have  things  as  you  wish, 
And  while  I  live  I'll  never  cease  to  vex  you, 
So  rooted  are  those  principles  I  cherish. 
And  you  detest.     Why  should  you  spare  me  1 
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Gal  Pshaw !     Nonsense,  spouse  ; 

You  're  quite  aware  I  could  not  do  you  wrong ; 

And  well  we  may  profess  t'  encounter  death, 

Assured  the  sacrifice  will  be  rejected. 

Ap.  Witness  for  me,  heaven  I  that  I  am  serious. 
Take  my  advice ;  'twill  work  out  good  to  all, 

And  save  a  world  of  trouble  and  mishap. 

Cah  I'm  no  assassin.     Speak  not  in  this  strain ; 
And  henceforth  seek  to  guide  your  course  by  reason, 
The  feelings  and  affections  which  mislead, 
Put  under  curb.     The  dislike  which  you  feel 
Unto  the  Punic  name  is  prejudice — 
Bank  prejudice,  imbibed  with  nurs'ry  t^les ; 
And  Hannibal,  be  sure,  is  not  that  man 
Of  blood  his  enemies  would  hold  him  up. 
Your  son,  Perolla,  he  has  freely  pardon'd, 
Nathless  he  with  Magius  has  consorted, 
And  aided  to  perplex  us. 

Ap,  'Tis  policy — he  would  make  sure  of  you. 

Cah  Nay,  'twas  no  half,  reluctant  pardon  ; 
His  heart  was  in  it;  and  him  he  has  invited 
To  come  along  with  me  imto  the  feast, 
The  which  the  Ninnii  Celeres,  our  friends, 
Give  in  his  honour.     This  was  truly  kind. 
Come,  boy,  be  dutifal  to  me  for  once, 
And  say  the  invitation  you  accept. 

Per,  Let  him  declare  no  evil  he  intends 
'Gainst  Magius ;  and  him  I  '11  so  befriend 
As  not  by  overt  act  to  hurt  his  cause. 

Ap,  Before,  my  child,  you  pledge  yourself  to  that, 
Consider  well  what  in  the  promise  is 
Implied. 

Cal,  Hell  and  destruction !     Will  you  not  be  quiet  ? 
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Would  you  were  gagg'd.  [Pushing  her  awiiy. 

To  Perolla]     Speak  not  of  Magius.     Leave  bim  to  himsell 

He  is  a  self-wiird,  perverse  man  ;  one  whom, 

Though  Hannibal  entirely  him  o'erlook'd, 

Capua  herself  would  soon  call  to  account. 

Against  his  country  openly  he  plots, 

T4ie  measures  of  the  senate  calling  wrong. 

Or  he  or  they,  of  course,  must  stoop— the  one 

To  many,  or  the  many  unto  one. 

His  safety,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 

Were  ruin  to  us,  and  nothing  can  be  done 

Unless  that  he  should  wisely  turn  a  leaf 

That's  new ;  but  is  there  any  hope  of  this  ? 

Per,   I  do  not  think  there  is. 
But  by  tlie  treaty  lately  framed,  you  know. 
That  Capua  has  th*  exercise  of  her  own  laws, 
And  Hannibal  can't  call  her  to  account. 
If,  therefore,  he  now  overawe  the  state, 
80  that  its  guardians,  terror-fill'd,  decree 
To  give  up  Magius  at  his  desire. 
He  surely  will  the  treaty  contravene. 
And  we  have  reason  justly  to  conclude 
On  it  as  dust  thrown  in  our  eyes  to  blind. 

Cnh  As  ally,  Hannibal  can  claim  the  right 
T'  advise  us  what  is  for  the  public  good. 
And  point  out  cases  calling  for  redress 
Of  which  we  're  ignorant,  or  may  neglect. 
This  Magius  has  been  his  mortal  foe ; 
And  you  may  his  forbearance  well  applaud, 
If  he's  so  courteous  as  complain  to  us, 
Instead  of  putting  forth  his  hand  to  right 
Himself.     But  drop  this  subject  of  dispute 
In  which  we  phantoms  fight,  and  wander  blind ; 
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Nor  can  we  censnre  or  approve  the  part 
Which  Hannibal  may  act,  before  we  know 
That  part  itself ;  and  yon  may  be  assured 
The  course  most  fitted  to  make  him  disposed 
To  look  with  placid  feelings  on  your  fnend 
Is  to  embrace  the  present  apt  occasion 
Of  th'  introduction  to  him  that  is  proffered ; 
And  if  your  conduct  to  obedience  change, 
I  know  not  who  can  be  an  intercessor 
More  powerfdl  in  behalf  of  Magiua 

Per.  (uide,'\  What  course  shall  I  pursue  ?     Yield  to  my 
sire, 
And  court  that  friendship  which  my  soul  abhors  ? 
This  degradation  surely  were.     Again, 
To  irritate  my  sire,  and  make  the  state 
Of  my  poor  mother,  more  unhappy  still — 
I'd  gladly  shrink  from  that.     What's  to  be  done  ? 
Is  there  no  medium  course  that  I  may  steer — 
Dissimulation  and  the  show  of  love — 
A  smile-bedimpl'd  countenance,  but  death 
Beneath,  and  darkest  passions  of  the  soul  9 
But  would  it  not  be  blackest  treachery  1 
All  tricks  in  war  are  deem'd  allowable — 
I  shall  not  say  to  what  extent  allow*d ; 
And  none  from  them  has  ever  reaped  success 
To  equal  his.     'Tis  fit  we  turn  his  arms 
Against  himself.     Besides,  necessity 
Will  coin  the  act  with  a  fair  stamp  of  right. 

Cal.  How  now,  my  boy !     You  seem  in  a  brown  study. 
Bestir  yourself,  and  speak  to  my  proposal. 

Per.  I'm  ready  to  attend  you  to  the  feast. 
Now,  mother  dear,  farewell  to  you  a  while. 
Take  heart ;  things  soon  may  wear  a  better  face. 
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I  yield  not  to  you  in  love  to  Borne, 
And,  with  the  gods,  I'll  ever  nobly  act 
Would  that  before  the  present  day  is  fied, 
I  could  some  glorious  deed  achieve,  by  which 
Our  wrongs  received  redress,  and  Capua  fireedom  ! 
I  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that  no 
Malignant  influence  may  intercept 
Or  turn  aside  the  blessing  I  intend. 

Ccd.  So,  ho !  you  're  in  the  vaunting  trim,  I  find, 
And  spank  it  oflf  most  gloriously.     Howe'er, 
You're  so  far  right  in  valuing  yourself^ 
That  really  I,  in  truth,  believe  if  you 
Demean  it  suitably,  that  your  firiend  Magius 
May  yet  be  pardon'd,  or,  at  all  events, 
A  gentle  punishment  receive.     But  come  ; 
For  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  anon. 
To  Ap,']  Madam,  good  bye,  and  study  that  henceforth 
You  curb  your  passions  by  the  rule  of  reason. 

[Exeunt  Ccd.  and  Per, 

Ap.  What  means  my  son  ?    His  words  must  needs  imply 
More  than  the  gloss  his  father  puts  on  them. 
May  ev'ry  heavenly  power  be  his  protection ; 
For  in  deliberation  he  is  sudden, 
And  often  rash.     How  grief  preys  on  my  mind  ! 
A  little  mifiF  with  my  spouse  could  be  borne, 
Although  snubb'd  down  as  I  so  lately  was ! 
But  ah  !  a  gulf  arises  now  between  us. 
Which  will  remain  when  momentary  passion 
Has  overblown,  and  last  my  term  of  life. 
By  reason  he  would  have  me  shape  my  course. 
Nor  give  indulgence  unto  passion's  sway ; 
And  who  would  scout  or  disapprove  th'  advice  % 
But  reason  me  instructs  to  shape  my  aim 
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For  the  promotion  of  our  Boman  weal ; 

And  feeling,  or,  to  use  a  stronger  name, 

Passion  on  reason  doth,  as  handmaid,  wait 

To  goad  her  to  the  end  which  she  approves. 

Alas !  that  ever  I  was  married  here ! 

And  distress  only  of  uncommon  weight 

Can  make  a  female  wail  her  marriage  bed 

Which  with  the  fairest  pledges  has  been  crown'd 

Of  mutual  love.      Most  foolishly  I  thought 

That  Capua  was  link'd  unto  my  country 

By  ties  indissoluble,  and  that  I 

Should'be  an  humble  agent  of  the  gods 

To  draw  the  union  closer — union  now 

Completely  burst.     I,  therefore,  see  myself 

Ad  exile  in  a  land  which  I  must  hate  ; 

And,  like  an  exile,  constantly  my  thoughts 

Dwell  on  that  home  which  I'm  excluded  from. 

It  tills  my  mind  by  day,  and  oft  by  night 

I  seem  in  dreams  to  have  returned  thither, 

And  with  my  faculties  I  e'en  could  quarrel, 

When  they,  o'er-mastering  sleep,  assert  their  power, 

And  leave  me  of  my  fancied  good — of  good 

Which  now,  alas  !  in  vision  only  comes. 

Were  it  allowed,  I'd  take  my  pilgrim's  staff. 

And  bare-foot  tread  the  thorny  path  to  Kome, 

Though  seated  on  the  utmost  verge  of  earth, 

There  to  run  out  my  wasting  sands  of  life. 

And  lay  my  bones  in  hallow'd  dust.     If  this 

To  me's  denied,  grant,  0  ye  gods. 

That  few  may  be  my  woe-behaunted  days, 

And  death  my  spirit  join  unto  the  shades 

Of  ancient  worthies,  who  nurs'd  freedom's  flame, 

And  now  inherit  in  the  fields  of  bliss.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  II. 
An  area  in  front  of  (he  Ninnii  Celerea*  house. 

Enter  HANNIBAL,  with  the  NINNII  CELEBES, 
MAHARBAL,  HANNO,  Etc. 

Nin,  Gel,  How  likes  my  Lord  our  city  1 

Han.  I  like  it  well !     'Tis  gay,  and  is  array'd 
In  garb  of  wealth ;  and  both  the  site  it  covers, 
And  number  of  its  people,  far  exceeds 
The  limits  I'd  supposed.     But  what  endears 
It  chiefly  to  my  heart  is  the  resemblance 
It  bears  to  Carthage.     Fancy  whispered  me, 
"  The  favouring  gods  with  you  have  kindly  dealt, 
That  from  your  home  exiled  by  fate  of  war, 
You  here  in  Italy  should  imaged  see 
The  scenes  of  childhood  and  of  youth. 
Which  many  nameless  ties  knit  to  the  heart." 

Nin.  Gel.  You  have,  indeed,  not  much  time  spent  at 
home, 
But  e'en  in  tender  years  been  seeking  fame 
In  foreign  fields.     Take  comfort  to  you  now ; 
For  Capua  henceforth  shall  be  your  home, 
Nor  in  kind  acts  will  unto  Carthage  yield, 
Nathless  the  fault  of  nature  made  you  hers. 
That  we  should  be  content  the  second  place 
To  take  in  your  affectioa 

Han.    My  heart,   in  grateful  mood,    responds  to 
you. 
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Enter  CAL0VIU8  and  PEBOLLA. 

CaloviuB,  you  are  welcome,  and  I  grasp 

Your  hand  delighted.     Is  this  youth  your  son  ? 

Gal.    He  is,  my  Lord     As  you,   in  your  great  kind- 
ness. 
Were  pleas'd  to  ask  me,  I  have  brought  him  hither. 
His  mind,  I  trust,  is  suitably  impressed 
With  a  just  sense  of  favour  at  your  hands ; 
And  that  of  his  late  conduct  he  repents. 

Han,  In  such  a  hope,  I  take  him  by  the  hand. 

Cal  aside  to  Per,  Why  hang  your  head  with  such  a 
sheepish  look  ? 
If  you  regard  a  father's  favour,  speak. 
And  in  a  tone  which  notes  this  condescension. 

Per,  to  Han,    Fam'd  General,   your  kindness  I'd  ac- 
knowledge 
In  words  more  fully,  but  I  am  unwell. 
And  therefore  pray  that  you  hold  me  excus'd. 

Han,  Surely,  young  man. 
Be  tender  of  yourself  till  you  are  better. 

Cal,  My  Lord,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  he 
Feels  out  of  order ;  for  the  late  events 
So  ruffl'd  have  his  spirits,  that  some  time 
Must  needs  elapse  ere  he  be  what  he  was. 

Han,  I  think  with  you ; 
Give  your  son  time,  his  answer 's  good  enough ; 
'Tis  just  laconic ;  and  were  Sosilus, 
My  iriend  and  tutor,  here,  he  could  you  shew 
That  in  such  dialect  has  been  the  dress 
In  which  sincerity  has  cloth'd  herself 
As  often  as  in  language  more  diffuse. 
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Nin.  Cel.  My  Lord,  the  entertainment  waits  for  us; 
We  would  conduct  you  thither. 

Han,  Your  ready  guests  behold.     Wliile  we  sit  down, 
Let  instruments  of  music  give  regale. 
The  art's  a  medicine  for  every  mind; 
The  warrior's  nerves  it  braces,  courage  gives 
In  peril's  hour.     The  lady,  too,  when  laid 
On  silken  couch,  feels  glide  unto  her  heart 
Its  softer  influence,  till  pleasure  thrills 
Through  ev'ry  vein.     Then  let  us  music  have. 
Our  landlords  go  before,  and  we  will  follow.  [Exeunt. 

A  conc(?rt  of  military  mtL»ie. 

Ee-enter  PEROLLA. 

Alas  I  how  often  the  resolves  we  form, 
And  deem  with  wisdom  rightly  to  comport. 
When  the  fit  time  to  give  them  their  effect 
Has  come,  appear  to  be  but  crude  and  rash ! 
The  good  we  set  before  our  eyes  in  life. 
Is  like  the  prospect  of  some  happy  land 
Seen  looming  on  us  as  we  raptur'd  gaze 
Upon  its  outline  from  a  mountain's  height. 
'Twixt  it  and  us  the  while,  a  spacious  sea. 
And  rocks,  and  the  array  of  enemies 
May  intervene  to  shut  us  out  from  thence. 
Our  fancied  bliss  a  cheating  meteor  is. 
The  mirage  of  a  thirsty  traveller. 
Which  mocks  his  hope  on  the  horizon's  verge. 
When  first  this  plan  arrang'd  was  in  my  mind, 
I  thou^^ht  not  of  the  case  of  my  own  sire. 
Nor  that  his  presence  would  unnerve  my  arm ; 
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But  now  I  feel,  unless  he  were  away, 

I  am  unequal  to  so  great  a  feat. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  my  prowess  I  o'errated, 

And  that  conceiv'd  for  which  I  am  unfit. 

While  now  with  vain  pretexts  I  would  excuse 

My  weakness  brought  to  proof.     Thus  drowning  men 

Will  catch  at  straws  to  save  them  from  their  fate. 

Let  none  embark  upon  an  enterprise 

Till  he  has  weigh'd  himself,  and  balanc'd  power 

Against  the  difficulties  it  must  cope. 

How  just  the  adage,  though  a  paradox 

At  the  first  sight  it  may  appear — That  he 

Who  would  make  haste  ought  yet  to  course  but  slow  !  * 

My  father  certainly  will  follow  hither, 

And  his  authority  exerted  be 

To  frustrate  my  attempt  when  it  is  known. 

And  hitherto  he  has  been  absolute. 

Nor  would  submit  to  question,  or  control. 

Check,  or  restraint  from  me  ;  but  now*s  the  time 

That  I  bound  in  his  rule  by  reason*s  sway. 

My  enterprise  must  surely  fall  to  earth, 

If  I  in  this  should  fail.     Lo  I  here  he  comes. 

Enter  CALOVIUS.     Hanno  unseen  follows  softly  at  the 

hack  of  t)ie  stage. 

Han,  The  son  and  father  both  I 
I'll  stoop  for  once  to  play  th'  eavesdropper's  part, 
And  learn  what's  in  the  wind. 
I  can  ensconce  myself  behind  this  corner.  [Hides. 

*  A  favourite  maxim,  in  a  later  age,  with  Augustus,  which  he  used 
to  express  in  Greek — iTit/Si  /3f«Ji«f 
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Gal.  How  now,  my  eon,  what  is  the  matter  % 

Per,  Some  fancy  on  me  seized  k>  breathe  the  atr 
In  freedom  and  alone ;  and  so  I'm  here. 

Cal.  Break  you  for  whim  the  rules  of  decency, 
And  mar  an  entertainment's  harmony 
To  which  your  invitation  was  an  honour, 
The  greatest  that  you  e*er  can  boast.     In  this 
Be  sure  that  I  your  conduct  disapprove. 

Per,  Perhaps.     But  my  own  will  I  value  more 
Than  that  of  others.     Nay — do  not  look  so. 
Although  your  eyes  may  glare  they  cannot  kill. 
Like  to  the  basilisk.     Ton  have  too  long 
Most  absolutely  lorded  it  o'er  me, 
And  my  poor  mother ;  but  I  am  grown  to  man, 
And  will  not  henceforth,  like  a  child,  be  checked 
Till  I  see  reason.     Therefore,  shew  yourself 
As  wiser  than  I  am,  if  you  'd  me  lead. 

Gal,  What  would  the  boy  be  at. 
And  whence  this  braggart  disobedience  ? 

Per,  Do  not,  I  pray,  return  unto  the  feast ; 
I  thither  wish  to  go  alone. 

Gal,  Though  reasonless  yourself,  I  will  not  play 
Like  part  with  you.     You  come  to  breathe  the  air. 
Forsooth  ;  and  that  you  deem'd  sufficient  reason 
To  cast  contempt  upon  a  company 
To  which  the  third  guest  in  all  Capua 
You  were  invited  ;  for  these  are  the  names — 
Jubellius,  and  next  myself,  then  you ; 
And  now  impell'd  by  whim  inexplicable, 
You  ask  me  to  be  truant  in  your  place, 
While  you  reseek  the  school.     This  will  not  pass. 
If  you  expect  to  influence  my  acts. 
Shew  proper  cause. 


^ 
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Per,  Be  reasonable,  and  you'll  reason  have. 
If  yon  sincerely  promise  not  to  thwart 
My  aim  by  other  means  than  use  of  reason, 
Yoit  shall  be  satisfied. 

Gal.  I  will  not  seek  by  force  you  to  control 
As  if  a  child,  being  now  a  man  ;  and  if 
Of  late  I  have  you  sometimes  roughly  checked. 
Your  mother  you  may  thank  for  that,  who  has 
Kept  us  in  constant  turmoil  for  sometime. 

Per.  Well  then ;  see  here. 

\Throw8  hack  his  toga,  and  shews  a  aword^ 
girt  on  his  side. 

Col.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Per.  Here  is  a  tool,  my  sire,  which  knows  to  bite. 
With  this  I'll  strike  our  foe,  the  tyrant,  dead, 
A  stroke  which  will  enfranchise  Capua, 
And  Bome  free  from  her  ills.     This  my  intent. 
And  which  I  wish'd  that  you  before  should  know, 
Since,  mayhap,  it  may  rather  be  your  choice 
To  be  away  when  I  am  at  the  dead. 

CaL  0  save  us,  heavens  I     The  boy  is  surely  mad. 
Shall  I  proclaim  th'  attempt  you  meditate 
To  frustrate  it  ?     0  no— the  story  told 
Would  surely  be  your  death.     Hear  reason,  son. 
I  trust  you  have  a  heart,  are  not  so  base 
As  coolly  to  resolve  such  treachery. 
It  is  but  lately  Hannibal  and  we 
Have  join'd  our  hands  in  hospitable  sign. 
The  gods  on  high  have  witnessed  the  contract ; 
And  we  together,  at  the  festive  board, 
Partaking  food  and  drink,  have  sanctioned  it. 
Thus,  Hannibal  to  us  is  guest  and  friend, 
'Gainst  whom,  though  meeting  in  a  wilderness, 
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It  Would  behoTe  too  not  to  Btndy  OL 

Are  joa  so  bardeo'd  to  demise  all  laws. 

Both  hamao  and  dirine,  as  to  rise  up 

From  social  feast  where  love  and  firiendship  weaTe 

The  festive  band,  that  toq  might  shed  his  blood  f 

The  crime  would  not  be  of  a  darker  dve. 

Though  Tou  should  steal  into  his  sleeping' chambo-. 

Arid  perpetrate  his  murder  there. 

Per.  This  reasoning  were  good  in  commcm  life. 
With  ordinary  men  ;  but  Hannibal 
Is  highly  set  above  all  worldly  law. 
And  frowns  defiance  e'en  against  the  gods. 
Let  not  religion's  cloak  then  be  his  safety; 
Whom  force  cannot  control  wOes  mav  o'ercome. 
Who  thinks  it  base  to  lure  unto  his  &te 
A  noxious  animal,  with  kindly  show  f 
Our  foe  is  the  dread  scourge  of  human  kind. 
So  crime-polluted,  that  the  gods  themselves 
By  miracle  must  compass  his  destruction. 
If  mankind,  from  regard  to  wonted  usage, 
Keep  back  the  hand.     Therefore,  dissuade  me  not 
From  what  will  be  the  source  of  joy  to  all — 
To  Magius  chiefly. 

Cal.  Your  reasoning  strongly  smacks  of  sophistry. 
Shall  poor  and  erring  man  have  the  presumption 
To  put  himself,  as  'twere,  in  room  of  gods, 
Deciding  in  what  case,  and  when  he  may 
Break  through  the  laws  of  nature,  mercy,  justice  % 
Repel  the  thought,  and  let  your  business  be 
To  act  aright,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 
In  kingdoms  of  the  earth  it  so  befalls, 
That  this  or  t'other  side  has  the  ascendant, 
As  it  is  back'd  by  the  majority. 
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Or  by  superior  knowledge,  which  is  power, 

Such  power  an  emanation  is  from  heaven, 

The  fount  and  source  of  wisdom  ;  and  shall  we 

Declare  against  it,  calling  evil  good  ? 

Or  shall  the  smaller  part  upon  the  rest 

Wage  a  domestic  and  destructive  war. 

In  such  a  case,  where  'tis  their  obvious  duty 

With  numbers  to  comply  ?     Come,  then,  my  son, 

Unto  the  present  state  of  things  submit, 

Till  it  shall  please  the  gods  to  grant  a  change. 

Per.  A  proper  theme,  i*  faith,  it  is  to  talk 
To  me  of  resignation  and  delay. 
When  my  friend's  life  is  placed  in  jeopardy. 
I  will  delay  no  longer.     He  on  whom 
The  destiny  of  empires  may  depend 
Ought  to  be  frugal  of  his  time.     Adieu. 
Stay  here  ;  and  if  you  really  wish  me  good, 
Address  your  prayer  unto  almighty  Jove, 
That  he  would  speed  the  purpose  that's  design'd, 
And  make  it  rich  in  good  to  bless  us  all.  [Going. 

Cah  Yet  stay.    Upon  my  knees  I  you  entreat.  [Kneeling. 
That  you  to  reason  would  incline  your  mind. 
And  list  to  what  I  'd  say. 

Per.  Alas  !  he'll  shake  my  purpose,  late  so  firm.  [Aside. 
Rise,  father,  and  I  '11  hear  the  voice  of  reason. 

Col,   [Bises.^  My  son,  you  undertake  you  know  not  what, 
And  though  your  courage  now  brimfiil  appears, 
I  tell  you  it  will  quail  when  call'd  to  act. 
The  glance  of  Hannibal,  in  battle-field, 
E'en  armies  can't  sustain ;  each  Eoman  soul 
Before  it  shrinks  ;  and  would  you  draw  your  sword 
Alone  'gainst  him  ?     His  frown  would  wither  you. 
But  granting  you  were  equal  to  the  feat, 

U2 
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His  generals  and  attendants  have  their  eyes 

U|K>n  him  fix*d ;  and  700  could  hardly  draw 

Your  swonl  before  full  many  brawny  arms 

\Ven>  raisM  t'  opi)ose  your  aim,  and  digg'd  all  thiongh 

With  ghastly  wounds,  you  fell  a  breathless  corse 

On  tho  om|uirplM  floor.     Think  on  these  things. 

If  you  aro  ol^stinate,  I  am  resolv'd 

That  I  return  will  also  to  the  chamber, 

And  plaoo  myself  'twixt  Hannibal  and  you. 

'Fore  you  roach  him,  you  first  must  make  your  way 

Hy  [mrricido,  and  pierce  through  this  poor  breast. 

Wliat  horrid  scenes  were  those  I     I  see  you  weep 

To  think  upon  them,  and  some  comfort  draw 

EVn  fn>m  your  tears  ;  and  oh  I  let  reason  teach 

You  to  forego  this  most  insane  attempt 

Think  how  my  prayers  /or  you  had  influence, 

And  Hannibal  forgave  you  for  my  sake. 

Let  there  likewise  in'th  you  be  influence 

In  prayers  of  mine  ;  and  if  you  can't  forgive, 

At  least  be  temperate  in  your  dislike. 

P^r,  0  father,  would  you  mar  so  fine  a  prospect  ? 
Tho  harvest  *s  ripe ;  why  not  put  in  the  sickle  ? 
If  we  neglect  the  present  fit  occasion, 
Another  such  may  not  occur. 

CaL  Peace. 
I  will  not  see  you  gathered  to  your  grave 
By  reapers-in  of  life. 

Per.  Then  farewell  to  my  hopes.     It  must  be  so. 
Alas  I  the  future  to  my  sickening  heart 
Arises  dark  and  threatening ;  but  I  yield. 
The  duty  which  I  owed  unto  my  country 
I  here  give  up  to  gratify  a  father. 
O  father,  father,  what  a  load  of  guilt 
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Lies  on  your  Bonl  I  a  traitor's  triple  load  I 
For,  first,  our  state  persuaded  being  by  yon. 
Shook  off  with  Rome  our  ancient,  just  alliance, 
And,  second,  made  a  peace  with  Hannibal ; 
And  what,  though  last,  is  not  the  least  in  guilt, 
You  now  keep  back  my  hand,  which  might  again 
Knit  ns  to  Rome,  and  Capua  make  free. 
Receive,  my  country.     I  give  up  this  sword 
With  which  I  arm'd  myself  in  your  behalf 
Since  my  sire  wrests  it  firom  my  grasp. 

\Thromng  away  his  sword. 

Cal,  As  when  the  jaundice  shews  unto  the  eyes. 
Where'er  they  turn,  all  things  in  yellow  dress ; 
80  the  mind's  ken,  as  oft  as  't  is  diseas'd, 
Leads  judgment  wrong.     Trust  me,  yon  '11  soon  perceive 
Thinga  in  another  light     Meantime,  let  us 
Unto  the  feast  return. 

Per.  Dispose  of  me  as  you  may  reckon  best.       [Exeunt 

Re-^nter  HANNO,  with  the  sword. 

Here  is  a  proper  springal,  on  my  word. 

At  him  who  led  at  Cannas  make  a  swoop. 

While  those  who  there  gave  blows  stood  looking  on ! 

Old  hunks,  however,  had  the  sense  to  ask 

What  we  would  do  the  while.     A  bilbo  good ; 

[Looking  at  the  Sioord, 
And  my  hand  tickles  from  desire  to  try 
Its  metal  on  the  owner.     Time  may  come. 
Meanwhile,  with  fit  occasion  I  shall  see 
That  Hannibal  be  duly  certified 
Of  this  most  damn'd  and  bloody  treachery. 
I  did  suspect  the  youth,  indeed,  at  table ; 
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His  frame  was  agitated  and  uiK^uiet, 

Unequal  to  the  mighty  feat  he'd  planned  ; 

And  when  his  father  follow'd  him  retired, 

Suspicion  stronger  grew, — is  ripen 'd  now 

To  certainty.  [Exit, 
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ACT  THE  FOURTH 

SCENE  I. 
A  Gtirden  behind  the  House  of  the  Ninnii  Celeres. 

Enter  HANNIBAL,  MAHARBAL,  and  HANNO. 

Han.  By  what  you  say,  it  seems  we  ran  some  risk 
Of  being  hence  despatched  to  Pluto's  realm  ? 

Hantio.  Never,  my  lord,  in  greater  : 
But  for  some  heart's-misgivings  which  withheld 
His  hand,  you  certainly  had  been  assaiVd. 

Han,  0,  ho  I  and  the  same  cause,  in  my  opinion, 
Has  often  been  to  me  a  saving  shield. 
We  have  more  enemies  in  Capua 
Who  wish  us  dead ;  but  who,  his  courage  up 
To  the  fit  point,  shall  screw  when  'tis  propos'd 
To  raise  against  us  the  homicidal  hand? 
But  say,  my  friend,  if  things  had  gone  so  far. 
What  in  your  judgment,  bad  the  issue  been  ? 

Mah,  I  tnist  our  hands  had  quickly  brought  you  aid. 

Han.  Nor  was  I  altogether  unprepar'd 
To  cope  with  violence  sudden  and  unlook'd  for. 
'Tis  possible  a  blow  I  might  receive ; 
But  it  had  reached  me  without  harm.     See  here. 

\8hews  a  corslet  beneath  his  robe. 
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Mah,  Ever  yourself^  my  lord  : 
Cautious,  foreseeing,  skilful  qualities 
Which  valour  backs  withal. 

Han.  Outwitted  by  a  shallow  boy  I     Not  I. 
We  are  not  so  unvers'd  in  tricks  of  war. 
Not  all  the  plots  of  faithless  Gallic  chiefs, 
When  we  were  quartered  in  Liguria, 
Although  the  traitors  to  us  access  had, 
Could  ever  with  effect  bear  on  our  person. 

Hanno.  I  do  remember,  oft  have  thought  upon  it. 
It  happened  after  our  attempt  miscarried 
To  cross  the  stormy  Apennine  in  winter. 
The  rascal  Gauls,  embracing  our  alliance, 
In  hope  of  gleaning  mighty  stores  of  booty 
From  Roman  fields  and  towns,  then  took  it  ill 
That  we  should  batten  on  their  land.     Therefore 
The  false  and  curs'd  blood-hounds  aim'd  at  your  life^ 
But  all  in  vain.     You  were  too  many  for  them  ; 
And  Sosilus  oft  said,  that  not  e'en  Jove, 
In  his  amours,  put  on  so  various  shapes, 
Nor  Proteus  caught  asleep  on  the  sea-beach 
T'  illumine  mortals,  who  will  turn  to  fire 
Water,  and  ev'ry  avenue  of  escape. 
Sometimes  myself  I  deem'd  you  were  a  Calo, 
Sometimes  a  Gaul ;  and  one  of  your  attendants, 
Who,  in  your  absence,  needs  must  dress  himself 
In  borrowed  robes  which  you  had  then  thrown  off^ 
Was  stabb'd  at  night  in  the  tent  door,  a  favour 
No  doubt  for  you  intended. 

Han,  Let  us,  my  friends,  these  memories  put  away. 
And  now  to  our  immediate  business  turn. 

Hanno,  Amen;   and  if  it  is  your  worship's  plea- 
sure. 


^ 
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This  plotter  of  mischief  I  '11  take  in  hand, 
Who  can  be  serv'd  e'en  as  he  meant  for  you. 

Han.  For  ever  perish  such  unhalloVd  thoughts. 
I  would  not  count'nance  a  treachrous  deed 
To  punish  treachery.     Besides,  consider — 
He  and  his  fiather  think  he  is  secure 
Because  we're  ignorant.     Let  them  not  think 
That  we  know  more  than  what  they  had  supposed. 
Kindness  will  turn  our  enemies  to  love ; 
And  but  suspect  a  man  to  be  your  foe. 
Wrapping  yourself  in  cold  distrust  and  frowns, 
d  you  adopt  the  course  to  make  him  so. 
ot  us  shew  face  of  friendship  unto  all, 
Fet  be  prepared  to  meet  their  enmity. 
Meantime,  arrangements  we  will  make  to  farther 
The  business  which  brought  us  to  Capua. 
Magius,  I  deem  to  be  my  lawful  quarry. 
At  whom  I  Ve  crouch'd  to  spring  upon  withal ; 
And  while  I  go  to  ask  him  of  the  senate, 
'Tis  not  unlike  but  he  may  choose  the  time 
To  give  our  hands  the  slip.     I*d  have  him  watch'd ; 
And,  Hanno,  that  I  give  in  charge  to  you. 
Take  to  you  such  assistance  as  is  fit, 
But  seize  him  not  unless  he  seek  to  fly ; 
And  even  then  in  mild  constraint  him  hold. 
Maharbal  to  the  senate  goes  with  me  ; 
But  soon  as  I  shall  mould  them  to  my  will, 
Expect  your  comrade  back.  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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SCENE  IL 

An  apartment  in  Decivs  Magius*  house. 

Enter  DECIU8  MAGIUS,  with  PEBOLLA ;  his  Wife 

and  dau/fhter  follmoing, 

Mag,  I  grant  that  the  design  was  nobly  bold, 
And  yet  am  glad  to  think  'twas  nnattempted ; 
For  certainly  it  must  have  cost  your  life ; 
And,  what  is  more,  at  the  same  tipae  miscarried. 

Per,  I  would  now  that  I  ne'er  had  thought  upon  *t, 
Since  then  it  had  been  bitter  for  us  alL 

Mag,  How  so  ?     I  trust  your  plot  was  not  discovered. 

Per,  I  do  not  say  it  waa 
But  rather  choosing  hate  than  love,  I  lost 
Th'  occasion  which  was  given  me  to  acquire 
The  tyrant's  good  will ;  lost  the  only  chance 
Left  unto  us  thy  safety  to  secure 
By  deprecating  his  fierce  wrath  against  thee. 
This  course  was  recommended  by  my  sire. 
Who  said  the  suit  would  best  come  from  my  lips, 
More  likely  to  be  granted  me  than'others : 
And  after  the  miscarriage  of  my  hopes 
To  right  ourselves  by  force,  I  thought  on  that — 
Would  gladly  for  thy  good  have  feign'd  the  love 
I  felt  not ;  but  the  season  had  gone  by. 
I  have  not  yet  so  leam'd  to  dissemble 
As  to  control  the  feelings  me  within, 
Which  will  break  out  in  spite  of  all  efforts. 
I  would  have  begg'd,  but  conscience  up  arose. 
And,  like  a  haunting  ghost  or  fury  arm'd, 
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Check'd  in  my  breast  each  prayer  I  tried  to  form, 
Ere  I  could  find  the  words.     The  very  look 
Of  Hannibal  me  through  and  through  ap[)ear'd 
To  search,  and  read  the  secrets  of  my  soul 
And  Hanno,  too,  one  of  his  generals, 
Cast  such  a  scowl  malignant  on  my  face, 
That  (how  I  hate  the  fellow  !)  I  viewM  him 
With  feelings  like  to  those  the  criminal. 
When  led  forth  imto  death,  has  for  the  headsman. 

Mag,   Kind  heaven,  in  wisdom  better  order'd  things 
Than  you  intended  ;  rather  I'd  endure 
The  utmost  which  the  wrath  of  Hannibal 
Has  power  t*  inflict  than  favour  take  at*s  hands. 

Per.   You  must  not  put  yourself  within  his  grasp  ; 
Nor  is  it  yet  too  late  for  you  to  fly. 

Mag.  Will  Magius  fly  ! 
I  tell  you  in  the  battle's  front  T  've  stood, 
When  most  it  rag'd,  and  never  turn'd  my  back 
Upon  my  country's  foe.     Fly  !  said  you  fly  1 
Am  I  a  coward,  ye  gods  ? 

Per.  Patience,  good  sir  ;  you  do  mistake  me  quite, 
I  meant  not  you  should  run,  as  sway'd  by  fear. 
But  only,  prudence  guided,  you  a  while 
Eetire.     The  lion,  thus,  before  his  hunters 
Will  seek  the  dark  impenetrable  cave. 
And  thus  the  sludgy  wave's  beat  from  the  rock ; 
But  both  with  vigour  fresh  anon  return. 
How  oft  did  Fabius  shun  th'  advancing  foe  ? 
In  truth  he  never  with  him  join'd  in  battle ; 
And  yet  he  sav'd  his  country  by  delay. 
Had  he  commanded  in  the  field  but  late. 
Nor  CannsB  had  raised  Carthage  thus  so  high. 
Nor  had  our  mistress,  Rome,  e'er  fall'n  so  low. 

X 
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Miuj,  Aye,  but  to  steal  away  as  doth  a  thief, 
Not  to  retire  in  foemen's  open  sight, 
And  wait  advantage. 

Pf^r,  Are  virtues  valuable  just  in  proportion 
To  their  utility  ?     Then  which,  I  pray, 
To  reason  will  appear  the  better  course — 
That  of  a  valour  hardy  and  headstrong 
By  which  you're  lost  unto  yourself  and  country  1 
Or  of  a  wisdom  which  will  timely  yield. 
As  soon  as  once  resistance  seemeth  vain. 
And  life  preserve  for  future  good,  although 
That  good  be  not  to  the  extent  desir'd  ? 

Mdfj,  What  good,  alas !  can  I  expatriated. 
Thereafter  hope  to  do  ? 

Per,  Haste  thither  where  the  Roman  eagles  fly  ; 
Fan  in  the  troops  the  patriot's  ardent  fire. 
And  make  them  worthy  of  their  country  yet — 
Of  her  whose  frown  but  lately  awed  the  world. 

Mag.  Alas  !  I  have  the  will,  but  want  the  power- 
Too  old  to  be  efficient  in  the  camp. 
And  play  the  hardy  soldier. 

Per.   But  you  are  wise  ; 
And  in  your  counsels  Rome  may  safety  find. 

Mag.  The  counsellors  more  sage  than  I  can  boast. 
Besides,  th'  exceptions  have  good  ground  to  carp 
At  me,  and  say,  that  after  the  success 
Of  my  sage  counsels  in  the  case  of  Capua, 
They  well  may  be  excused,  if  they  are  cautious. 
In  not  being  ready  to  adopt  them. 

Mat  I  prithee,  dearest  spouse,  to  be  advis'd — 
Retire  a  while  for  life  and  liberty. 
Destruction  hovers  o'er  your  head  while  here, 
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80,  ere  the  senate  give  you  up,  improve 
The  time  and  make  escape. 

Mag.  Ah,  me  I  Such  counsel  from  your  lips  I  Would 
you 
Advise  your  husband  to  become  an  exile, 
And,  at  these  years,  to  wander  through  the  world  ? 
'T  would  break  his  heart  before  long  time  went  by. 
The  danger  must  be  palpable  indeed, 
When  you  advise  me  so.     You  are  in  years, 
Like  me,  nor  ever  were  the  wanton  wife 
To  wish  me  absent,  as  being  found  a  check 
On  some  unhallow'd  pleasure.     Must  I  leave 
Both  you  and  Fulvia,  darlings  of  my  heart  ? 

Mat,  We  will  not  part ; 
For  only  say  that  you  consent  to  fly. 
And  Fulvia  and  I  will  bear  you  company. 
Cast  to  the  winds  the  fortune  gods  have  given. 
Ease,  comfort,  ev'ry  blessing  we  enjoy. 
And  wander  with,  beg  for  you,  if  need  be. 
O'er  all  the  world  ;  and  suff'ring  ev'ry  want 
And  hardship  that  the  poorest  creatures  feel. 
Taste  greater  bliss  than  if  we  stayed  behind  I 

FuL  Yes,  0  my  father,  we  will  go  together. 
I  am  more  fitted  for  a  wandering  life 
Than  you  suppose.     I  ne'er  walked  far,  indeed. 
But  I  have  danc'd,  aye  danc'd  for  a  long  night — 
Limb-exercise  sufficient  to  have  brought 
Me  all  the  way  to  Rome,  if  I  had  travelled. 
My  feet  may  yet  be  tender,  apt  to  bleed 
On  the  rough  path,  till  hardened  by  use ; 
But  I  will  not  annoy  you  with  complaints ; 
I'll  rather  sing  a  song,  or  tell  a  tale 
To  cheer  your  spirits,  and  make  you  forget 
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You  are  exil'd.     Perolla,  you  shall  go 
With  us ;  for,  young  and  stout,  you'll  be  a  staff 
On  whom  my  mother  and  myself  may  lean 
When  worn  with  travel. 

Per.  This  may  not  be. 
I  would  my  fortune  gladly  join  to  yours, 
In  any  state  of  life  ;  but  secrecy 
Is  needful  to  secure  your  father's  safety. 
I  have  provided  means  for  his  escape, 
Which,  if  he  use,  he  needs  must  go  alone. 
A  letter  he  shall  bear  unto  my  uncle, 
Another  to  my  sister,  in  his  favour ; 
And  they  will  be  kind  friends  to  him  at  Rome. 
A  guide  with  horses  is  e'en  now  in  waiting 
To  conduct  him  thither.  Say,  dearest  friend,    [To  Mwj. 
That  you  consent  to  go,  being  rul'd  by  us. 

Mag,  If  you  will  have  it,  let  it  then  be  so ;    • 
And  oh  I  pray  that  the  Gods  may  give  me  strength 
Of  body  corresponding  to  my  will 
To  benefit  my  country.     I  for  her 
Will  never  cease  to  importune  their  aid 
Botli  night  and  morn,  and  every  season  fit. 
While  I  speak  of  her  will,  I  will  advise, 
And  e'en  entreat  all  those  to  do  her  good 
Who  have  the  power ;  and  if  I  die  exil'd. 
The  latest  accents  of  my  parting  breath 
Shall  be  in  blessings  on  her  and  on  Rome, 
And  curses  on  our  foes.     But  oh  I  ye  gods, 
Must  I  leave  wife  and  child  without  protection  ? 

Per.  You  know  with  what  sincerity  of  heart 
I've  sought  your  daughter's  love ;  give  your  consent. 
While  you  are  absent,  I  will  be  your  steward, 
Tlie  guardian  which  your  family  requires. 
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Mag*  Gome  hither,  Fulvia  ;  say — are  you  disposM 
To  give  your  hand  and  heart  to  him  in  marriage  ? 

Ful.  I'm  ready  to  obey  my  father^s  will. 

Mag  Take  her,  Perolla,  then,  and  make  her  yours 
By  the  established  rites.     I  hop'd  t*ave  seen 
Tour  Hymen  light  his  torch  in  happier  times, 
And  present  been  when  his  carol  was  sung ; 
Bnt  fate  declares  against  as,  and  the  gods 
Themselves  mnst  yield  to  fate. 

Per,  Give  us  your  blessing,  father.     Here  we  kneel. 

[Per.  and  Fvl,  kneel, 

Mag,  May  all  the  good  which  heaven  has  treasured  up 
For  those  it  loves,  fall  on  you  like  the  dew, 
And  make  you  fruitful,  that  from  you  may  spring 
A  num'rous  race,  and  worthy  as  yourselves. 
The  blessing  of  long  years  be  yours,  and  care 
And  strife  ne*er  find  an  entrance  where  von  dwell. 
Belov'd  and  loving  may  your  lives  nin  on, 
And  let  no  envious  and  malignant  tongues 
Disturb  your  peace.     Declining  into  years, 
Do  you  go  hand  in  hand  unto  the  goal 
Of  rest,  and,  like  fniit  that  is  ripe, 
Drop  on  the  ground,  to  mix  with  kindred  earth. 
While  the  immortal  spirits  wing  their  flight 
Unto  Elysian  realms  where,  gone  before. 
Shall  many  greet  you  whom  you  lov'd  below. 
My  children,  rise,  and  come  to  ray  embrace. 

\They  rise^  and  he  embraces  them. 
We  only  know  our  blessings  in  their  loss. 
Or  when  we  fear  that  they'll  be  snatched  away, 
How  I,  my  loving  wife,  and  children  dear. 
Could  ever  riot  now  in  your  embraces ! 
How  dear  my  country's  earth  is  to  my  heart. 
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AlthoQgo  I  was  Dot  ^>rward  t^>  saj  so. 
Ims^niiAtvm  io  the  care  rack'd  mind 
Worki!  wild  Tagaries  when  we  He  adeep. 

J/o^,  The  evil  aogar'd  to  mj  mind,  methouglit. 
Respected  not  mrself  so  much  as  too. 

Per,  No  more  of  this  :  dot  let  us  idly  here 
huT  preciomi  moments  waste.     We  must  away. 

^fo.(/.  Away  ! 
Oh  !  you'll  tear  me  from  all  I  hold  most  dear. 
And  break  my  heart-strings — yet  I  will  cc»Dsent; — 
Patience — give  me  a  little  time,  and  then 
ril  go.     Sr>me  private  things  arranged, 
A  parting  kiss  Ut  wife  and  daughter  given, 
Vm  yours — entirely  then  at  your  disposal. 

Per,  Make  haste,  I  yon  entreat. 
iMeantiirie  Til  go  and  muffle  up  myself 
'I'hat  I  may  not  be  known ;  do  you  the  same. 
We  meet  in  inc^j  Faun/j,  near  the  Forum. 
The  horses  wait  us  there  ;  and  I  will  see 
You  safely  out  of  town. 

[Exeunt ;  Per,  at  one  door,  tlie  rest  at  another. 
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SCENE  in. 

Tlie  Capwin  Sffiate-h/mse, 

Enter  JUBELLIUS  TAUREAS,  the  NINNII  CELEBES, 

and  other  Senators ;  follmc  HANNIBAL  and 

MAHARBAL,   idth  PACUVIUS   CALOVIUS. 

Han,  My  dear  allies  and  noble  Capuans  I 
How  shall  my  tongue  declare  the  tide  of  pleasure 
Which  now  flows  in  on  my  delighted  soul  ? 
For  such  a  task  I  have  nor  tongue  nor  words, 
Content  to  say  that  never  in  my  life 
Have  I  so  wanton'd  in  abundant  bliss. 
Who  would  not  flatter' d  deem  himself  to  find 
That  his  success,  no  doubt  from  valour  sprung. 
Had  rendered  him  the  friend  of  such  a  state  ? 
Yes,  fathers,  this  I  know — ye  know  it,  too. 
That  what  1'  ve  done  since  first  I  crossed  the  Alps, 
At  the  Ticinus,  Thrasimene,  and  most 
Of  all  on  CannsB  field,  has  been  to  me 
The  passport  to  your  favour  and  support. 
Not  any  private  interest  I  possessed, 
To  sway  your  minds,  thus  merit  you  preferred. 
To  power  decayed,  and  ancient  claims  of  Rome. 
I  trust  that  to  reward  such  noble  motives. 
The  gods  have  given  me  means ;  and  I  '11  use  them 
To  render  Capua  greater  far  than  Rome, 
E'en  being  th'  Italian  head  and  capital. 

Juh,  Taur,  The  feelings  of  my  fellow  senators 
Will  sympathize  with  mine,  when  I  declare 
Yon  were,  indeed,  our  voluntary  choice, 
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Your  deeds  and  conduct  leading  us  to  this. 
Where  merit,  dazzling  as  the  sun,  breaks  forth, 
Accursed  be  the  envious,  hating  heart. 
Some  knowledge  I  have  gained  of  war's  dread  art, 
And  stood  at  times  in  battle's  bloody  field ; 
But  though  consorting  with  renowned  chiefs, 
I  ne'er  found  any  that  could  match  with  you. 
Besides,  you  e'er  were  gen'rous  to  our  state, 
Treating  our  pris'ners,  who  fell  in  your  hands, 
With  kindness,  and  unransom'd  sent  them  home. 

Hmu  I  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  but  with  Rome, 
Who  on  my  country  mortal  wrongs  has  heap'd ; 
Nor,  I  \vo\ild  add,  has  she  been  friend  to  you, 
But  trtxl  you,  as  a  vile  thing,  in  the  dust. 
Thanks,  0  ye  gods  I  Capua  and  Carthage  now, 
A  rock  of  strength  against  her  are  united, 
And  she  must  bow  to  earth  before  their  power. 
But  you're  aware,  my  noble,  wise  allies, 
That  to  be  strong,  a  state  must  be  compact, 
And  have  no  flaw  nor  rent  within  itself; 
For  if  it  nourish  factions,  they,  like  fire 
In  a  volcano  pent,  will  lacerate 
And  tear  its  very  entrails. 

Senatoi*^\  My  lord,  'tis  true.     Nothing  can  equal  faction 
To  draw  down  ruin  on  a  state. 

Naih  Therefore,  I  wish  to  see  you  guard  against  it. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  can  speak 
Prom  sad  experience.     How  very  oft 
Has  (Carthage  been  a  prey  to  party-strife 
Which  oramp'd  her  operations,  crush 'd  her  growth. 
And  made  her  arm  weak,  resistless  else. 
E*en  I  myself,  the  labour  of  whose  life, 
Whi^se  wish  and  sole  ambition  it  has  been 
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To  raise  my  coontiy,  have  been  made  the  butt 
Of  envy's  venom'd  shafts  ;  and  angrj  howls 
From  th'  opposition  benches  'gainst  me  came — 
The  howls  of  hungry  dogs,  who  clamonr'd  thus 
For  power  and  office — fees  to  glut  their  maw. 
Be  not  deceiv'd  ;  the  statesman's  principles 
Are  ever  closely  link'd  unto  his  int  'rest ; 
And,  like  the  precious  ore,  when  heat 's  applied, 
Melt  down  by  touch  of  gold.     Therefore,  I  say, 
Tou  should  not  list  to  any  patriot  yells, 
But  strive  to  crush  the  hydra-head  of  faction. 

Ist  Senr,  Entirely  we  agree  with  you,  my  lord ; 
No  selfish  int'rest,  difference  of  opinion, 
Nor  any  cause  whatever  shall,  I  hope. 
E'er  sever  us  from  Capua's  future  weal. 
Firm  as  a  rock,  united  as  the  stream 
Of  the  majestic  Po,  our  course  shall  on  ; 
With  heart  and  hand  endeav'ring  to  promote 
The  cause  and  principles  iiv  e  have  espoub'd. 

Ha7i,  I  have  no  fear  but  you  will  do  your  duty. 
But  there  are  some  who  are  not  friends  to  us. 
And  act  adversely  to  their  country's  int'rest 
These,  Decius  Magius  heads  ;  and  he  cries  out — 
Havoc,  and  blood,  and  ruin  to  me  and  mine. 
Knowing  his  madness,  I  by  gentle  means, 
Desir'd  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mind. 
Sending  t'  invite  him  to  my  camp ;  but  he 
The  message  huff'd,  and  disrespectfully 
Thought  fit  to  talk  of  me. 

2d  Senr,  Such  insolence  we'll  not  allow  to  pass. 
What  thinks  my  lord  that  his  offence  deserves? 

Cal.  Although  no  senator,  might  I  presume 
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To  give  opinion ;  I  would  thus  advise, 
That  Magius  straight  be  cited  here  to  us, 
And  his  misconduct  'fore  the  senate  laid, 
He  be  rebuked  therefore,  and  made  to  find 
Security  for  future  correct  conduct, 
Which  if  ye  don't,  let  him  be  banish'd  hence, 

Han,  My  honourable  friend  does  not  advise 
With  usual  intelligence  in  thi& 
If  Magius  is  cited  here,  we  must  adjudge 
His  conduct ;  but  where  are  our  witnesses  ? 
His  treason  and  seditions  have  been  hatch'd 
'Mong  those  who,  like  himself^  are  given  to  change, 
Men  who,  confounding  names,  call  evil  good, 
Good  evil,  who,  if  it  be  in  their  power. 
Will  make  him  pure  as  unsunn'd  virgin  snow 
Capping  the  Alps ;  or  if  his  guilt  come  out. 
In  spite  of  all  their  hedging  and  denials. 
They'll  pledge  themselves  to-day  for  his  good  conduct, 
Though  knowing  that  with  might  he  has  design'd 
To  cut  our  throats ;  and  if  we  banish  him. 
This  only  is  to  send  him  to  our  foes. 

GaL  aside,']  To  please  my  wife  and  son,  I  woulc 
have  sav'd  him. 
But  find  it  will  not  do. 

Zd  Senr,  'Tis  spoken  as  you  ever  do,  my  lord, 
Most  wisely;  say  what's  to  be  done  with  him. 

Han,  In  certain  exigencies  of  a  state. 
The  laws  of  nature  and  the  gods  allow 
That  those  who  at  the  helm  preside  may  use 
Their  power,  in  certain  causes,  to  coerce 
A  dang'rous  citizen  'thout  bringing  him 
To  open  trial. 
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3d  Senr.  '  Tis  true,  they  may. 
Han.  Yes ;  for  the  ruling  party  make  the  laws, 
And  may  them  modify  with  fit  occasion. 

ith  Senr,  They  may  them  modify  when  it  is  meet. 
Mah.  aside,]  Good  parrots  those,  they  echo  back  his 

words. 
Ham  Conchiding  then,  most  noble  senators, 
You  all  allow  the  justice  of  the  ground 
On  which  I  mean  to  found  my  proposition, 
I  shall  'thout  more  preamble,  let  you  hear  it. 
Let  Magius  be  delivered  up  to  me, 
And  I  will  guard  him  that  he  do  no  harm, 
Nor  more  embroil  the  state.     In  happier  times. 
It  may  be  fit  to  give  him  back  again. 
^.     All  the  Senrs.   Agreed  ;  let  it  be  so. 

[Hannibal  whispers  Maharhal,  who  goes  out ; 
then  he  addresses  the  Senators. 
Thanks,  fathers,  and  most  noble  senators. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  thus  to  have  the  proof, 
That  your  keen  eye  perceives  the  proper  course 
Which  is  incumbent  on  us  to  pursue ; 
And  that  to  tumults  and  domestic  broils 
You  are  resolved  t'  oppose  a  steady  front. 
Your  kind  assent  to  this  my  first  request 
Gives  me  a  pleasing  prospect  of  accord 
In  future  time  ;  we  hand  in  hand  will  go 
In  ev'ry  measure  for  the  good  of  Capua. 
The  power  with  which  you  me  invest  at  present, 
I'll  use  as  leniently  as  you  would  wish, 
From  harm  of  ev'ry  sort  keep  Magius  safe, 
And  by  necessity  alone  be  rul'd 
In  the  restraint  to  which  he  is  subjected. 
I  now  respectfully  take  leave,  to  mind 
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My  own  affairs,  nor  longer  interrupt 

Toor  conraltationB  for  tbe  pablic  weaL 

Come,  friend !  [To  Pac.  Cd. 

Princeps  Senatus.  My  lord,  we  go  with  you. 
We  only  met  to-day  on  your  account. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  at  present  have  no  business. 
The  state  has  been  in  much  disorder  late. 
And  we  must  wait  until  it  settle  down. 
Besides,  our  minds  being  honoured  by  your  presence, 
To  serious  thoughts  are  adverse,  and  would  spend 
The  time  in  pleasure  as  your  fitting  welcome. 

Han.  Indeed  !     No  business  ! 
One  would  suppose  the  state  being  in  disorder. 
To  labour  was  a  thing  on  you  incumbent 
To  bring  it  back  to  rights.     Well,  be  it  so ; 
I  thank  you  for  the  love  you  bear  to  me  ; 
Yet  it  becomes  us  to  beware  lest  pleasure 
Make  us  unfit  to  meet  our  worldly  businesa 
Pleasure  a  siren  is,  whose  silken  bands 
Unnerve  the  heart,  and  eke  tie  up  the  hands. 
Laid  on  her  lap,  for  food  we  lotus  take. 
Kindred  forget,  and  country's  good  forsake. 

[Exeunt  Han.  and  Pac,  Cal.  ;  the  Senators  follow. 
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ACT   THE   FIFTH. 

SCENE— i4  street  in  Capua. 

Enter  PEROLLA  disguised. 

Per.  The  day  approaches  luito  noon,  and  yet 
My  friend  has  not  arriv  'd.     I  know  the  canse — 
He  cannot  tear  himself  away  from  home, 
From  family  and  country ;  for,  mayhap. 
He  ne'er  may  see  them  more.     How  very  slow 
Appear  to  iis  the  hours  when  we  look  out 
To  find  some  good,  or  object  of  desire. 
We  then  are  true  machines  which  mark  the  time. 
Each  passing  moment  tells  upon  the  heart, 
And  sends  a  painful  throb  through  all  the  frame. 
We  could  not  long  so  feelingly  record 
Time's  lapse  ;  the  frail  machine  would  fail, 
Nor  ever  reach  the  term  of  threescore  years. 
But  when  desire  has  satisfied  its  aim, 
And  life  delights  us  in  the  mode  it  flows, 
Then  time's  recorder  intermits  its  office, 
And  th'  hours  unheeded  quietly  fleet  along; 
Or  if  we  take  a  note  of  them,  it  is 
But  to  complain  that  they  are  short  and  swift. 
I  am  impatient,  yet  I  hope  'thout  blame ; 
A  little  time  that's  lost  may  thwart  the  plan 
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Demgn'd  to  save  mj  friend,  and  min  as  all 
However,  he  is  here  at  last 

Enter  MAGIUS,  also  disffmsm 

Mag.  Perolla, 

Per,  My  second  father ;  nay,  my  first — 
United  in  our  mntnal  We  and  aims. 
Hot  let  ns  not  waste  precious  time  in  words. 
Too  long  already  we  have  dallied ;  come. 
The  horses  wait  us. 

Mofj.  Alas  !  I  am  afraid  the  measure's  wren 
By  it  1 11  make  myself  the  guilty  thing 
Which  Hannibal  would  hold  me  up  to  be — 
Forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  the  world 
By  flight ;  and  should  I  fall  in  the  foe's  power, 
My  punishment  hx  heavier  sure  would  be 
Than  what  in  sitting  still  I  may  incur. 

Per.  Your  j)ardon,  father ;  but  your  speech  betrays 
The  weakness  of  a  mind  o'erpowered  by  grief 
At  parting  from  your  country  and  the  seat 
Where  all  the  dearest  objects  of  your  love 
Reside  ;  but  longer  let  us  not  waste  words. 
There  is  a  time  for  ev'ry  thing  beneath 
The  sun.     The  time  for  argument  is  past ; 
We  reason'd  on  the  measure  well  before ; 
And  now  it  claims  from  us  the  due  eflfect. 
To  horse,  and  trust  to  swifter  feet  than  ours. 

[They  are  going. 

Enter  HANNO  and  soldiers. 

Han,  Your  leave,  good  gentlemen  ;  I  bid  you  stop. 
Per,  Why,  who  are  you  ?    Would  you  obstruct  our  way  ? 
You  are  some  cut-throat  villain,  I  suppose^ — 
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Would  take  our  purse  or  lives ;  but  this  is  day — 
A  season  not  well  suited  to  your  purpose.     Away  I 
We  are  in  haste,  and  will  not  be  controll'd 

Han.  You  shall,  I  say ;  nay,  swear  by  my  soul's  worth. 
Ask  who  I  am.     I  might  be  known,  I  think, 
Affecting  no  disguises,  like  some  folk ; 
Nor  have  T  cut  more  than  some  Roman  throats, 
And  on  occasions  such  as  Cannse  saw. 
I  never  pivk  a  man  with  whom  I  eat, 
Nor  would  a  guest  slay  in  his  bed  asleep. 
No,  no,  oaths  given  by  me  will  be  observed, 
And  social  feasts  are  safe. 

Per.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Han.  That  you  shall  not  go  hence — yes — but  you  may, 
I'll  take  this  honest  gentleman  a  hostage 

[Laying  Jiold  on  Magiua, 
To  answer  for  your  conduct.     Now,  my  galliard, 
To  horse  with  all  your  speed. 

Mag,  Off  hands  ;  I  deem  your  ruffian  touch  impure, 
And  foul  pollution. 

Han.  Good  fellow,  come  ;  'tis  best  that  you  be  quiet. 

Per,  Do  you  presume  to  use  your  betters  thus? 
I'll  teach  you  other  manners  ere  we  part.  [Draws. 

Han.  A  tussle  with  you  will  delight  my  heart. 

[They  fight ;  Perolla  falUj  and 
the  soldiers  secure  Magius. 

Per.  0  luckless  hour  I  His  fortune  has  it  now. 
And  are  those  slaves  so  cunning  in  their  fence  ? 
Magius,  my  father,  Fate  declares  against  us ; 
And  our  design,  when  seeming  ripe,  has  wither'd. 
Commend  me  to  thy  daughter ;  say  that  I, 
E'en  with  my  latest  breath,  remember'd  love. 
Of  more  things  yet  I'd  speak.     Stay,  grisly  death, 
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Nor  cut  my  thread  of  life  till  I — 0  eyes, 
Fail  not,  nor  recollection  tongue — 'Tis  dark  ; 
And  dizzy  is  my  brain.     Farewell,  farewell.  [Dies. 

Mag.  Blood-hounds  of  hell,  do  not  your  work  by  halves; 
But  having  slain  my  son,  give  carnage  scope. 
And  strike  home  to  my  breast ;  he  being  gone, 
What  good  can  I  henceforth  enjoy  in  life  ? 

Enter  MAHAEBAL. 

Mah,  Your  scuffle  reached  my  ears  in  coming  hither. 
Ha  !  what  is  this  ?     Why  did  you  slay  the  youth  ? 
The  deed  assuredly  our  chief  will  blame. 

Han.  What  could  I  do  ?     Outrageous  as  the  storm, 
He  spumed  control— defiance  hurled  at  us  ; 
E'en  drew  his  sword,  as  he  had  been  a  host 
In  arms  sufficient  to  withstand  us  all. 
But  how  sped  Hannibal  with  the  state's  senators  ? 

Mah.  The  senators  I     In  them  the  name's  degraded. 
I  never  saw  such  puppets,  men  of  straw. 
They  had  no  mind  nor  judgment  of  their  own. 
Did  Hannibal  think  this  f     They  thought  it  too. 
Denied  he  that  f     Their  assent  quickly  followed. 
They  hop'd,  and  fear'd,  and  thought — said  aye  or  no, 
Just  as  he  was  their  index. 

Han.  And  have  they  given  up  Magius  to  his  will  ? 

Mah.  Of  course  ;  and  to  our  quarters  now  he  must 
Conveyed  be,  till  we  have  farther  orders. 

Enter  MATEKNA  and  FULVIA. 

Mat.  My  husband  and  my  son  ! 

Ful.  My  husband  and  my  father  !  Ha  ! 
Death  and  distraction  !  Am  I  now  awake  ? 
And  tell  mine  eyes  the  truth  ?     Perolla,  speak. 
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What !  Have  yon  not  one  word,  nor  look,  nor  motion  ? 

Ah  no  !  cold,  stiff,  and  ghastly — He  is  dead. 

Will  righteous  Heaven  permit  such  deeds  as  this  ? 

And  if  you  neither  hear,  nor  speak,  nor  see. 

Let  us  be  join'd  in  dark  nonentity. 

Perolla,  0 —  [Faints. 

Mat.  Help,  help.     My  daughter  ! 

Mah.  Support  her  hence  unto  the  nearest  house, 
Till  she  recovers. 

[Whil^i  they  are  carryimj  out  Fulvia, 
Appia  (Perolla^H  mother)  enters, 

Ap.  What  horrid  scene  is  this  which  meets  my  view  1 
Ah,  ray  poor  boy  !  thou  wert  too  bold  and  rash  ; 
And  it  is  come  to  this.     But  yet  thy  cause 
Was  good — thine  errors  e'en  did  lean  to  worth. 
Grant,  therefore,  heaven  and  earth,  wliile  here  I  kneel, 
And  take  my  lifeless  son  into  my  arms, 
That  those  who  have  thus  wantonly  |X)nred  forth 
His  blood,  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
May  ne'er  hereafter  know  the  sweets  of  peace, 
But  pass  their  guilty  days,  stung  by  remorse, 
And  have  them  cut  short  by  a  violent  death. 
And  may  the  Punic  cause  with  which  our  state 
Would  thus  cement  itself  through  guiltless  blood, 
Fall  to  the  earth,  like  an  untimely  birth. 
May  Hannibal  and  every  man  he  leads 
Die  unlamented  in  a  foreign  land, — 
No  mother,  wife,  or  friend  to  shut  their  eyes. 
May  hell  and  heaven  their  plent'ous  stores  unfold, 
And  curses  rain  on  them,  that  every  thing 
The  world  fleems  good,  to  them  may  turn  to  evil. 
Op'ning  their  lips,  may  they  inflate  the  breast 
With  damps  asthmatic  and  with  deadly  fumes, 

X  2 
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While  others  draw  invigorating  air. 
May  pleasant  food  to  them  be  bitterness 
And  gall ;  air,  elements,  their  enemies ; 
If  they  shall  go  to  sea,  let  them  be  wrecked, 
And  fall  a  prey  to  monsters  of  the  deep ; 
If  they  would  bathe  their  limbs  by  ocean's  shore, 
Let  the  torpedo  numb  them — ^violent  cramps 
Rack  and  distort  their  joints  with  agony. 
Hated  and  hating  be  they  while  they  live, 
And  loathing  life  which  bears  but  evil  fruits. 
At  death,  ye  gods,  plunge  them  in  TartaraH, 
To  be  the  sport  of  torments  and  the  furies. 
Hacked  by  despair,  without  one  ray  of  hope. 

Han,  The  beldame  curses  us  in  first-rate  style. 

Mah.  To  curse  she's  welcome,  if  it  does  her  good. 

To  Ap.  Madam,  your  curses  only  wound  yourself. 
The  produce  of  a  wild,  disordered  brain, 
They  are  alike  unnat'ral  and  unjust, 
The  gods  are  merciful,  and  look  to  right ; 
And  e'en  the  pitying  winds  which  fan  the  earth. 
Will  toss  your  words  aside  ;  they  cannot  reach 
The  Highest' s  throne. 

Ap.  ril  give  you  blessings,  then;  will  that  content  you? 
May  luxury  and  pleasure  tend  your  steps. 
And  every  sensual  feeling  of  the  heart 
Be  gratified.     Be  Capua's  daughters  kind 
And  yielding  to  your  mind ;  e'en  let  them  fall 
From  woman's  brightest  ornament — their  honour. 
Thus  may  the  tide  of  joys  your  valour  drown. 
And  Rome  be  lord  of  the  ascendant  yet. 

Mali.  Prithee,  compose  yourself,  and  now  go  liome. 
Your  son  untimely  by  the  Fates  cut  offi 
Shall  be  conveyed  thither. 
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Ap.  Cut  off,  indeed,  untimely  ! 
And  falFn  unprofitably.     Had  he  died 
In  battle-field,  triumphing  over  those 
Whom  Rome  deems  foes,  then  had  I  been  content. 
Or  had  his  death  to  Capua  given  freedom, 
And  banished  hence  the  Punic  troops  and  arms, 
The  sacrifice  with  fruits  had  paid  its  value. 
But  Magius,  speak — Why  are  you  silent  thus  % 
Have  you  no  tongue  to  rail  upon  the  foes 
Who  slew  my  son,  and  made  yourself  a  prisoner  ? 

Mfig.   I'm  overpower'd  to  think  my  country's  wrongs 
From  me  cannot  expect  redress. 

Malt.  The  incorrigible  fool ! 
But  ril  cut  short  this  prosing  patriotism. 
Soldiers,  Magius  convey  unto  our  quarters. 
And  carry  off  this  youth,  through  mischance  slain, 
Unto  his  father's  house  ;  and  you,  madam, 
May  follow  your  late  son. 

Ap,  Would  I  could  follow  him  indeed  ! 

Han,  I'll  see  these  orders  executed. 

Mah.  And  I'll  look  out  for  Hannibal,  to  say. 
That  Magius  is  safe. 

[Soldiers^  followed  by  Appia  and  Hanno^  go  off  loith 
Magius  aiid  the  dead  Perolla  ;  Maharhal^  re- 
tiring by  another  door,  meets  Hannibal, 

Mah,  Most  opportune  I     My  lord,  I  wanted  you. 

Han,  I  hear  that  you  have  apprehended  Magius. 

Mah.  He's  ta'en,  and  just  sent  off  unto  our  quarters. 

Han,  But  you  have  shed  some  blood,  which  I  regret ; 
For  the  youth's  sire  has  been  a  faithful  friend, 
And  zealous  found  our  int'rests  to  promote. 
Poor  man,  he  heard  the  fatal  news  just  now. 
As  he  and  I  returned  from  the  senate. 
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And  natural  affection's  calls  o'erpower'd 
A  parent's  feelings  with  profound  distress. 

Mall,  The  youth,  as  savage  beasts,  or  the  wild  sea, 
Nor  brook'd  control,  nor  listen'd  reason's  voice, 
But  drew  his  sword,  and  tilted  furiously 
At  Hanno.     On  my  coining  here,  I  found 
Him  nearly  dead,  and  Magius  our  prisoner. 

Han.  Luckless  events,  like  this,  at  times  befall, 
As  if  it  were  to  mar  our  cup  of  bliss, 
Which  else  would  be  without  alloy  and  full. 
You  now  will  go,  and  with  sufficient  guard. 
Have  Magius  straight  conveyed  unto  the  sea. 
In  your  way  to  the  garrison,  you'll  call 
At  the  abode  of  my  illustrious  hosts 
The  Ninnii  Celeres,  where  you  will  find 
A  naval  captain  waiting  for  my  orders, 
And  send  him  to  me  hither.  \Exit  Maluirhal. 

The  gods  give  me  good  luck  of  this  day's  work ! 
My  object's  gained,  and  nothing  in  this  state 
Shall  thwart  my  wishes,  but  I'll  model  it 
To  suit  my  will.     Rome  tremble  to  thy  base ; 
For  to  our  Punic  arms  which  of  themselves 
Have  been  too  much  for  thee,  there  now  is  join'd 
A  dread  confederacy  which — 

Enter  FULVIA,  diatradpdy  folUnoed  by  her  waiUrr. 

Ful.  Where  is  my  love,  Perolla  1     He's  not  dead, 
I  wont  believe  it ;  he  is  but  asleep. 
Ha  !  those  red  gashes  !  could  they  shed  thy  blood, 
And  all  for  nought  ?     Thou  art  without  a  fault, 
But  I  will  hold  thee  up ;  thou  shalt  not  faint, 
I  cannot  see  thee,  love.     Art  thou  gone  hence  ? 
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To  Han.  Pray,  sir,  saw  you  Perolla,  who's  my  spouse, 
Although  we  are  not  married  yet.     One  eye, 
A  patch  upon  the  other  !     Hannibal, 
They  say,  is  such  a  man.     You  are  not  he  ? 
An  you  were,  mercy — you  would  not  kill  us  ? 
My  husband  and  my  father  sure  would  sate 
Your  thirst  of  blood.     Perolla,  we  were  bless'd, 
Bless'd  by  my  father  with  long  years  and  children. 
And  every  good  stored  up  in  Heaven's  gamer ; 
And  yet  it  seems  to  me  we  are  not  happy. 

Han,  What  wretched  maid  is  this  ? 

Mai.  The  child  of  Decius  Magius  and  myself, 
And  to  the  youth  Perolla  spouse-betroth'd, 
Perolla  who  so  lately  died. 

Haji.  amle,^  I  have  without  a  tear  seen  thousands  slain ; 
But  here's  a  sight  o'ercomes  me. 

Ful.  Perolla,  why  thus  leave  your  bride  ?     It  is 
Our  wedding  day.     Hymen,  0  Hymenjee, 
The  fault  is  Hannibal's  ;  you're  not  to  blame. 
Woe 's  me,  if  it  be  true  they  say — you  're  dead  I 
Our  wedding  night  will  be  a  long,  long  night, 
Nor  ever  see  the  dawn.     Fll  seek  you  out. 
And  know  it  all  ;  for  we  are  married 
Hymen,  0  Hymensee,  ades  Hymen, 
0  Hymensee.  [Runs  out,  followed  hy  her  mother, 

Han.  For  Sosilus  here  now  would  be  fine  food 
On  which  he'd  ruminate  a  summer's  day. 
Ambition,  he  would  say,  is  ever  curs'd, 
A  restless  plague  which  spoils  the  zest  of  life — 
To  all  its  votaries,  a  plant  blood- water 'd. 
To  full  growth  brought  by  orphans',  widows'  tears ; 
While  all  the  mis'ries  it  entails  on  man, 
The  wrongs  and  suflferings  of  its  adversaries, 
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Are,  each  and  all  of  them,  in  place  of  mouths, 
And  words,  to  cry  aloud  to  heaven — "  Vengeance." 
But  here's  the  Captain,  and  I  must  to  business. 

Enter  Captain  NAVARCHUS. 

Are  all  things  ready,  Captain,  for  the  voyage  ? 

Capt.  All  ready,  e'en  at  a  moment's  warning. 

Han.  Then  haste  aboard ;  for  you  must  sail  anon. 
But  tirst  call  at  the  camp,  and  in  my  tent 
There  is  a  letter  to  the  Punic  senate, 
And  others  to  my  friends,  which  you  will  take. 
The  pris'ner  Magius  you'll  receive  with  speed. 
Whom  you'll  keep  safe,  but  yet  with  courteousness. 
His  love  of  liberty  may  tempt  him  to 
Some  desp'rate  course,  unless  he's  closely  watch'd. 

Capt.  My  lord,  your  will  \\q  sure  shall  be  observ'd. 

Han.  GU)  now,  and  may  the  wind  be  favourable 
To  waft  you  to  the  Afric  shore  I     Farewell. 

[Exit  Capt,  Navarchus. 
What  bustle 's  that  approaching  in  the  street  ? 
Oh  !  'tis  that  contumacious  dog  Magius  ; 
And  peace  and  quietness  will  be  sought  in  vain 
Where  he  is  present. 

Mag.   {without).  Unfeeling  knaves,  here   let  me  stop  • 
while — 
Ye  proper  tools  of  a  most  damned  master ; 
For  of  my  family  I  'd  take  farewell. 

EnttT  MAGIUS  with  MaharbaVs  Guard,  his  WifCy  and 

Daughter  ;  people  following. 

0,  my  dear  wife,  and  you,  my  daughter,  Fulvia ! 
But  dire  disease,  poor  child,  consumes  your  brain, 
And  smothers  reason,  so  you  heed  me  not. 
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Nor  am  I  fit  for  the  physician's  task, 
Who  ministers  a  balm  to  wounded  spirits. 
Weigh'd  down  beneath  the  heavy  hand  of  fate, 
No  words  wait  on  my  sorrow-burden'd  heart 
Such  as  I  'd  wish  to  speak.     The  gods  you  bless. 
But  ah  I  distraction  !     Their  curse  is  on  us  all. 
The  elegant  and  cultivated  mind 
Of  her,  my  only  daughter,  is  deformed 
By  madness. 

Ful.  Father,  why  not  come  home  unto  my  wedding  ? 
It  was  your  will ;  you  gave  me  to  Perolla. 
It  is  not  true  he's  dead ;  but  where  is  he  ? 
(vome  home,  come  home,  and  think  no  more  of  Rome. 
What  have  you  done  that  Hannibal's  your  foe  ; 
You  never  could  have  wish'd  to  kill  Perolla. 

May.  A  curse  plague  those  who  brought  you  to  this  pass, 
And  Hannibal,  the  root  of  all  our  ills. 
My  loving  spouse,  come  to  my  arms  this  time, 
Thou  monument  of  silent-speaking  grief ; 
Perhaps  it  is  the  last ;  and  thou,  child  Fulvia, 
I  'U  take  thee  to  my  heart  as  I  was  wont, — 
Gaze  on  thy  beauties,  trying  to  forget 
That  reason's  ray  within  thy  soul  is  quench'd. 

Mah,  to  Han»  This  scene,  my  lord,  will  move  the  populace 
To  pity  Magius. 

Han,  Take  Magius  off,  and  send  the  women  home. 

Mah,  No  more  of  this.     The  best  of  friends  must  part. 
Madam,  go  home,  and  take  your  daughter  with  you. 

Mai,  Never.     Here,  with  my  husband,  I'll  meet  death. 

Mah.  That  may  not  be. 
Soldiers,  remove  the  ladies  from  the  pris'ner. 

[Soldiers  take  off  Materna  and  Fulvia  ;  Materna 
struggling,  and  looking  back  on  her  husband. 
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Mag.  Is  this  your  Garthagiaian  courtesy  1 
Mah.  It  comes  from  Hannibal,  so  be  assured 

Tis  proper  courtesy.     If  you  look  here 

You  *ll  see  himself  whom  now  you  soon  must  know. 
Mag.  Ah  me  I  this  sight  I  wish'd  not  for. 

I  tread  on  thorns,  and  see  a  hissing  snake — 

A  plague  of  evil  eye  and  single-ey'd 

Besides.  \To  tJie people.]  My  loving  countrymen  and  friends, 

If  I  can  call  you  by  that  name,  since  you 

With  heedlessness  rush  on,  and  cast  aside 

The  thought  of  all  that 's  likely  to  promote 

The  public  welfare  and  yonr  country's  good. 

Look  here  on  me  and  you  will  see  the  proof 

To  what  vile  degradation  we  are  sunk, 

Who  would  not  listen  when  I  wam*d  you. 

Child  from  the  sire  is  torn ;  wife  from  the  spouse. 

That  father  and  that  husband  I — in  rank 

Equal  to  ev'ry  noblest  one  in  Capua — 

Because  I  would  not  see  niy  country  sunk 

Deep  in  the  dust,  by  foreign  foes  am  seiz'd, 

And  hurried  hence  unto  a  certain  death. 

What  may  not  you,  the  populace,  expect  1 

Why,  he  will  use  you  as  if  straw  and  dirt — 

Make  you  vile  instruments  of  his  behests, 

And  lay  such  heavy  yokes  upon  your  necks 

That  you  will  curs  •  the  day,  when  't  is  too  late, 

You  ever  balanced  'twixt  such  two  allies 

As  Rome  and  Carthage.     Yet  you'll  run,  ye  fools, 

And  welcome  Hannibal  with  acclamation 

Unto  your  city,  which  is  all  adorn'd 

In  Iionour  of  the  event.     Sure,  if  the  gods 

Do  sympathise  in  the  affairs  of  earth, 

Tiiey  needs  must  weep  to  see  such  folly. 
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Mah,  Gome  oD|  my  friend,  we  must  not  waste  the  day 
In  tedious  speeches. 

Mag.  I  can  die  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

People.  Let  him  have  time  ;  we  gladly  hear  him  speak. 

Mag,  A  ray  of  comfort  shines  across  my  soul, 
ITen  from  these  words ;  and  I  conclude,  my  friends, 
That  now  you  see  things  in  a  proper  light. 
And  will  retrace  your  erring  steps  of  late. 
To  raise  the  falVn  fortunes  of  our  country. 

Mail.  Plotter  of  ill,  sedition's  organ — Peace. 

Mag.  I'll  toll  my  country's  wrongs  while  I've  a  tongue, 
And  Hannibal  and  his  associates 
Denounce  as  those  who  work  her  ruin. 

Mah.  Nay,  then,  your  tongue  we  can  make  useless. 

[I7i£y  muffle  up  hia  head 
aud  hurry  him  away, 

Han,  Qo  home,  good  sirs,  that  man's  a  factious  knave. 
And  given  by  the  senate  that  I  keep. 
Who  constantly  did  plot  against  his  country  ; 
And,  yet,  perverting  names,  he  dares  to  say 
That  he's  her  friend,  and  I  her  only  foe. 
But  be  not  ye  misled,  for  time  will  prove 
That  I  your  int'rest  cherish  from  my  heart ; — 
Do,  therefore,  as  I  bid  you,  and  go  home.      \Exeunt  people. 
The  fickle  and  inconstant  mob  inclines 
To  pity  Magius  ;  and  the  senate,  too. 
On  second  thoughts,  may  sympathize  with  them. 
I'll  have  him  at  a  distance,  in  which  case. 
Should  they  repent,  repentance  will  be  vain ; 
And  'tis  a  good  old  saying — "  Out  of  sight. 
Forgotten  too."     My  business  now  shall  be 
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To  set  about  remoulding  of  the  state, 

That  it  throughout  be  compact  and  harmonions, 

No  janiag  string  to  mar  the  general  music, 

Nor  sound  discordant  to  the  glorious  tune — 

"  The  downfall  of  our  foes."  [Exit. 
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